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MINNETONKA CONFERENCE 


JUNE 22-27, 1908 


FIRST SESSION 


(Tonka Bay Pavilion, Monday, June 22, 
1908, 8.30 p. m.) 


HE first general session of the Thir- 
tieth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association was called to or- 
der by the president Arthur E. Bostwick. 
The PRESIDENT: It gives me great 
pleasure to announce that this first general 
session of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of 
the American Library Association is open. 
We are gathered here from all parts of 
the country, and there are many of us 
who have come thousands of miles in or- 
der to be in attendance at this meeting. 
That is no uncommon thing; but I am 
sure that some of you, on this stormy 
night, have thought that journey from the 
Tonka Bay Hotel to this auditorium longer 
than the whole trip from New York or 
San Francisco, or perhaps from Florida 
or Alabama. That is one of the discom- 
forts, however, that is always attendant 
upon a meeting place that is somewhat 
distant from the headquarters hotel, and 
we will trust that we shall be sufficiently 
quiet here in our seclusion by the shores 
of the lake to make up for any discom- 
fort that you may have in walking through 
the rain from the hotel. 
The first thing on the program this 
evening is the president’s address and the 
president has chosen as his subject 


THE LIBRARIAN AS A CENSOR 


“Some are born great; some achieve 
greatness; some have greatness thrust 
upon them.” It is in this last way that 
the librarian has become a censor of lit- 
erature. Originally the custodian of vol- 
umes placed in his care by others, he has 
ended by becoming in these latter days, 
much else, including a selector and a dis- 


tributor, his duties in the former capacity 
being greatly influenced and modified by 
the expansion of his field in the latter. 
As the library’s audience becomes larger, 
as its educational functions spread and 
are brought to bear on more and more of 
the young and immature, the duty of 
sifting its material becomes more impera- 
tive. I am not referring now to the 
necessity of selection imposed upon us by 
lack of funds. A man with five dollars 
to spend can buy only five dollars’ worth 
from a stock worth a hundred and it is 
unfair to say that he has “rejected” the 
unbought 95 dollars’ worth. Such a se- 
lection scarcely involves censorship and 
we may cheerfully agree with those who 
say that from this point of view the libra- 
rian is not called upon to be a censor at 
all. But there is another point of view. 
A man we will say is black-balled at a 
club because of some unsavory incident in 
his life. Is it fair to class him simply 
with the fifty million people who still re- 
main outside of the club? He would, we 
will say, have been elected but for the 
incident that was the definite cause of 
his rejection. So there are books that 
would have been welcome on our library 
shelves but for some one objectionable 
feature, whose appearance on examina- 
tion ensures their exclusion—some glar- 
ing misstatement, some immoral tendency, 
some offensive matter or manner, These 
are distinctly rejected candidates. And 
when the library authority whether libra- 
rian, book-committee, or paid expert, 
points out the objectionable feature that 
bars out an otherwise acceptable book, 
the function exercised is surely censor- 
ship. 

May any general laws be laid down on 
this subject? 

Let us admit at the outset that there is 
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absolutely no book that may not find its 
place on the shelves of some library and 
perform there its appointed function. 
From this point of view every printed 
page is a Document, a record of some- 
thing, material, as the French say, pour 
servir; from a mass of such material 
neither falsity, immorality nor indecency 
can exclude it. I do not speak at this 
time, therefore, of the library as a store- 
house of data for the scholar and the in- 
vestigator, but rather of the collection 
for the free use of the general public and 
especially of collections intended for cir- 
culation. It is to these that the censor- 
ship to which I have alluded may prop- 
erly apply and upon these it is generally 
exercised. I know of no more desirable 
classification of books for our present 
purpose than the old three categories— 
the Good, the True and the Beautiful. 
Those books that we desire, we want be- 
cause they fall under one or more of 
these three heads—they must be morally 
beneficial, contain accurate information 
or satisfy the esthetic sense in its broad- 
est meaning. Conversely we may exclude 
a book because it lacks goodness, truth 
or beauty. We may thus reject it on one 
or more of the three following grounds: 
badness—that is undesirable moral teach- 
ing or effect; falsity—that is, mistakes, 
errors or misstatements of fact; and ugli- 
ness—matter or manner offensive to our 
sense of beauty, fitness or decency. The 
first and third qualities, badness and ugli- 
ness, are often wrongly confounded and 
as I desire therefore to speak of them 
together, we will now take up the second, 
namely falsity or lack of truth. Strangely 
enough among all reasons for excluding 
books this is perhaps least often heard. 
Possibly this is because it applies only 
to non-fiction, and apparently in the minds 
of many, non-fiction is desirable simply 
because it is what it is. Again, the ap- 
plication of this test to any particular 
book can generally be made only by an 
expert. The librarian needs no adviser 
to tell him whether or not a book is im- 
moral or indecent, but he can not so 


easily ascertain whether the statements 
in a work on history, science or travel 
are accurate. This lack of expert knowl- 
edge is bad enough when inaccuracy or 
falsity of statement is involuntary on the 
author’s part. But of late we have in 
increasing numbers a class of books whose 
authors desire to deceive the public—to 
make the reader take for authentic his- 
tory, biography or description what is at 
best historical fiction. Again, the increas- 
ing desire to provide information for chil- 
dren and to interest the large class of 
adults who are intellectually young but 
who still prefer true to fictitious narra- 
tive, has produced countless books in 
which the writer has attempted to state 
facts, historical, scientific or otherwise, in 
as simple, and at the same time as strik- 
ing, language as possible. Unfortunately, 
with some noteworthy exceptions, per- 
sons with comprehensive knowledge of a 
subject are generally not able to pre- 
sent it in the desired way. Cooperation 
is therefore necessary and it is not al- 
ways properly or thoroughly carried out, 
even where the necessity for it is real- 
ized. Proper cooperation between the ex- 
pert and the popularizer involves (1) the 
selection and statement of the facts by 
the former (2) their restatement and ar- 
rangement of the latter and (3) the re- 
vision of this arrangement by the former. 
It is this third process that is often omit- 
ted even in serious cyclopedia work, and 
the result is inaccuracy. Often, however, 
there is no cooperation at all; the writer 
picks up his facts from what he con- 
siders reliable sources, puts them into 
eminently readable shape, dwelling on 
what seem to him striking features high- 
tening contrasts here and slurring over 
distinctions or transitions there. This 
process produces what scientific men call 
contemptuously “newspaper science,” and 
we have as well newspaper history, news- 
paper sociology and so on. They fill the 
pages not only of our daily press but of 
our monthly magazines and of too many 
of the books that stand on our library 
shelves. It is unfair to blame the news- 
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papers alone for their existence; in fact, 
some of the best simple presentations of 
valuable information that we have, ap- 
pear in the daily press. Then there are 
the text books. Any librarian who has 
ever tried to select a few of the best of 
one kind—say elementary arithmetics— 
to place on his shelves, knows that their 
name is legion and that differences be- 
tween them are largely confined to com- 
pilers’ names and publishers’ imprints. In 
part they are subject to the same sources 
of error as the popularized works and in 
addition to the temptation to hasty, 
scamped or stolen work due to some pub- 
lishers’, or teachers’ cupidity. This cata- 
log might be extended indefinitely, but 
even now we begin to see the possibili- 
ties of rejection on the ground of falsity 
and inaccuracy. I believe that the chief 
menace to the usefulness of the public 
library lies, not as some believe in the 
reading of frankly fictitious narrative but 
in use of the false or misleading history, 
biography, science and art. Not the crude 
or inartistic printing of toy money but 
the counterfeiting of real money, is a 
menace to the circulating medium. 
Against such debasement of the sterling 
coin of literature it is the duty of the 
librarian to fight; and he cannot do it 
single handed. Some things he should 
and does know; he is able to tell whether 
the subject matter is presented in such a 
way as to be of value to his readers; he 
can tell whether the simple and better 
known facts of history and science are 
correctly stated; he is often an authority 
in one or more subjects in which he is 
competent to advise as an expert; but only 
the ideal paragon, sometimes described 
but never yet incarnated, can qualify sim- 
ultaneously as an expert in all branches 
of science, philosophy, art and literature. 
The librarian must have expert advisers. 
Nor are these so difficult to obtain. The 
men who know are the very ones that are 
interested in the library’s welfare and are 
likely to help it, without compensation. 
And in the smaller places where the va- 
‘riety and extent of special knowledge is 


less comprehensive the ground covered by 
the library’s collection is also less, and 
the advice that it needs is simpler. The 
advice should if possible be personal and 
definite. No amount of lists, I care not 
who prepares or annotates them, can take 
the place of the friend at one’s elbow 
who is able and willing to give aid just 
when and exactly where it is needed. As 
well might the world’s rulers dismiss all 
their cabinet ministers and govern from 
text books on law and ethics; the formula, 
the treatise, the bibliography—we must 
still have all these, but they must be 
supplemented by personal advice. And 
competent advisers exist, as I have said, 
in almost every place. The local clergy 
on questions of religion, and often on 
others too, the school principal on his- 
tory and economics, the organist on music, 
the village doctor on science—some such 
men will always be found able and glad 
to give advice on these subjects or some 
others; and the place is small indeed 
that does not include one or two enthusi- 
asts, collectors of insects or minerals or 
antiquities, who have made themselves 
little authorities on their pet hobbies and 
may possibly be the greatest or the only 
living authorities on those local phases 
that particularly interest the local libra- 
rian. It will do the librarian no harm to 
hunt these men out and ask their aid; 
possibly his own horizon will broaden a 
little with the task and his respect for the 
community in which he works will grow 
as he performs it. 

But what if two of our doctors disagree? 
Then follow the advice of both. It might 
be disastrous for a patient to take two 
kinds of medicine, but it can never hurt 
a library to contain books on both sides 
of a question, whether it be one of histori- 
cal fact, of religious dogma, or of scien- 
tific theory. This may not be pressed 
too far; the following of one side may be 
beneath our notice. It is not absolutely 
necessary for instance, for a small pop- 
ular circulating library to contain works 
in advocacy of the flatness of the earth 
or of the tenets of the angel dancers ot 
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Hackensack; but it is essential that such 
a library should make accessible to its 
readers the facts of the Reformation as 
stated by both catholic and protestant 
writers, histories of the American civil 
war written from both the southern and 
the northern standpoints, geological works 
both asserting and denying the existence 
of a molten core in the earth’s interior. 
An impartial book is hard to find; itis a 
thing of value, but I am not sure that two 
partisan books, one on each side, with the 
reader as judge, do not constitute a winning 
combination. Against violent and personal 
polemics of course, the librarian must set 
his face. All such are candidates for rejec- 
tion. It is fortunate for us in this regard 
that we are supplying the needs of all creeds, 
all classes and all schools. Each must and 
should have its own literature while each 
protests against violent attacks on its 
own tenets. Such protests, while often 
unjustified are helping us to weed out 
our collections. So much for deficiency 
in truth as a cause for. rejection. 
Now let us consider deficiency in 
goodness and deficiency in beauty; or 
stated positively, badness and ugliness. 
These two things are confounded by many 
of us. Is this because the great majority 
of librarians to-day are of the sex that 
judges largely by intention and often by 
instinctive notions of beauty and fitness? 
To most women, I believe, all ugliness is 
sinful, and all sin is ugly. Now sin is 
morally ugly, without doubt, but it may 
not be esthetically so. And goodness may 
be esthetically repulsive. Badness and 
ugliness in books are both adequate 
grounds for rejection, but they need not 
coexist. Some of the worst books are 
artistically praiseworthy and would be 
well worth a place of honor on our shelves 
if their beauty alone were to move us. 
On the other hand, some books that are 
full of impropriety or even of indecency 
are absolutely unimpeachable from a 
moral standpoint. 

Shakespeare and the Bible are often in- 
decent without being in the least immoral. 
“Raffles” is in no wise indecent, but is 


dangerously immoral. Bernard Shaw is 
often both indecent and immoral while at 
the same time so astoundingly clever that 
we stand gaping at him with our mouths 
wide open while he tosses down our 
throats the most unsavory thing. 

What then, is the distinction between 
badness and ugliness? For our present 
purposes I believe it to be this: badness 
depends upon immutable laws, while ugli- 
ness, at any rate that of the kind which 
concerns us here, is a matter of conven- 
tion. Virtue, with all due apologies to 
Mr Lecky and to many other eminent 
scholars has certain standards that do 
not vary with place or time. Let us grant 
that a given act may be good to-day and 
bad to-morrow, good in Tasmania and bad 
in Pennsylvania; this is beside the ques- 
tion. We have here to do with the clas- 
sification of this particular act in certain 
fixed categories that of themselves re- 
main bad or good. The act of cutting oft 
a man’s head may be good if the cutter is 
the public executioner, and bad if he be 
a private citizen; one may shoot an at- 
tacking highwayman but not an innocent 
friend. The reason for these differences, 
however, is that in one case the killing 
is murder while in the other it is not; 
murder itself always was and always will 
be bad. 

Impropriety or indecency on the other 
hand, is purely arbitrary. Personally I 
am inclined to think this true of all 
beauty, but it is unnecessary to obtrude 
this view here. Impropriety is a violation 
of certain social customs, and although I 
should be the last to question the observ- 
ance of those customs, we must grant, I 
think, that they rest on foundations quite 
other than those of right and wrong. In 
fact decency, instead of being on the same 
plane with morality, comes nearer to 
being properly ranked with those fixed 
categories, mentioned above, which are 
themselves always good or bad, but which 
may or may not include a given act, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Murder is al- 
ways bad, but, whether the taking of life 
is or is not murder, depends on the cir- 
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cumstances; it may depend entirely on 
motive. So indecency is always bad, but 
whether a given act or object is or is not 
indecent depends on circumstances; it 
may depend not only on motive but on lo- 
cality or environment. Objects and acts 
of the highest sanctity in one country 
may be regarded as low and vulgar in an- 
other—nay even, the standard varies from 
class to class, from one occupation to an- 
other; almost from family to family. One 
may mention, in all innocence, that which 
may bring a blush to the cheek of some 
listener, simply because of this instability 
of standard in the matter of impropriety. 
To this class of things particularly re- 
fers the celebrated dictum: “There is no 
thing in heaven or earth, Horatio, but 
thinking makes it so.” This is unexcep- 
tionable Christian Science, but it is not 
quite true. A higher authority than 
Shakespeare has asserted that by think- 
ing one can not make a single hair white 
or black; and this surely accords with 
the results of experience. Likewise no 
one by thinking can make badness good- 
ness or the reverse, but whether a thing 
be improper or not depends entirely on 
thinking. Thinking makes it so. It is 
improper for a Mohammedan woman to 
expose her face in public because she 
thinks it is, and because that thought is 
an ingrained part of her existence. But 
although the Persian sect of Assassins 
thought with all their hearts that murder 
was good, it was still very evil. Are we 
getting too far away from the censorship 
of books? I think not. See the bearing 
of all this. 

If a book is really bad—if it teaches 
that evil is good or that it makes no 
difference, it ought to be rejected uncom- 
promisingly, despite the fact that it is 
void of impropriety or even artistically 
admirable. But if it is morally unobjec- 
tionable and yet contains that which is 
{mproper or indecent, it is then proper to 
inquire whether the degree and kind of 
this indecency is such as to condemn it, 
particularly taking into account the con: 
dition, the intelligence and the age of 


those who would be likely to read it, and 
also the time and the readers for whom, 
if it is an old book, its author originally 
wrote it. With increasing civilization 
there are certain things that become more 
and more indecent, and others that be- 
come less and less so, owing to the shift- 
ing of points of view. 

Let us now take up more specifically 
moral badness as a cause for rejection. 
We occasionally meet people who hold 
that the mention of anything morally bad 
in a book condemns it; while, on the 
other hand some would admit books whose 
atmosphere reeks with evil; whose bad 
characters live bad lives and speak bad 
thoughts, so long as the writer in his own 
person, does not commend evil or teach 
that it is good. Both these extremes are 
to be avoided. Surely we have outlived 
the idea that innocence and ignorance are 
the same thing. “You can’t touch pitch,” 
says the proverb, “and not be defiled.” 
Granted; yet we may look at pitch, or 
any other dirt, and locate it, without 
harm; nay we must do so if we want to 
keep out of it. This is not saying that it 
is well to seek out descriptions of evil, 
or to dwell on them, in a work of fiction. 
Things necessary in the study of medi- 
cine, folk-lore or law may be abhorrent 
in a narrative intended for amusement, al- 
though the advent of the “problem” novel 
—the type of fiction in which the narra- 
tive form is often merely the sugar coat- 
ing for the pill—introduces confusion here 
into any rule that we may lay down. But 
however foolish it is to insist that the 
very existence of evil be concealed from 
readers of fiction, since evil is a normal 
constituent of the world as we find it, it 
is certainly fair to object to a dwelling 
upon evil phases of life to such an extent 
that the resulting impression is a distor- 
tion of the truth. This distortion may be 
so great as to make it proper to reject 
the book wholly on the ground of falsity. 
A filling of the canvas with lurid tints is 
apt to convey, or at any rate is often so 
done as to convey, the idea that the ex- 
istence of the evil that the writer depicts 
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is a matter of indifference. A man need 
not stop to assert his belief that theft 
is wrong whenever he tells the story of a 
robbery, but it is quite possible to tell 
a tale of theft in such a way as to leave an 
impression that it is a venial offense and 
to weaken in the reader the moral in- 
hibition that must be his chief reliance in 
time of temptation. And for “theft,” here 
we may substitute any form of moral dere- 
liction that you may desire. One of the 
most potent vehicles of moral downfall 
of any kind is the impression that “every- 
body does it’—that some particular form 
of wrong doing is well-nigh universal and 
is looked upon with leniency by society in 
general. The man who steals from his 
employer or who elopes with his neigh- 
bor’s wife is, nine times out of ten, a wil- 
ling convert to this view. A book that 
conveys such an idea is really more dan- 
gerous than one which openly advocates 
wrong doing. There can be little differ- 
ence of opinion here. There may be more 
in regard to the policy of telling the whole 
truth regarding a state of things that is 
morally very bad. It may be fatal to a 
patient to let him know how ill he is. 
And may it not also be injurious to a 
young man or woman to expose the 
amount of evil that really lies before 
them in this world? There is plausibility 
in this argument but it is out of date. 
There is much philosophy in the modern 
paradoxical slang phrase: “Cheer up! the 
worst is yet to come!” And indeed, if 
there is any superlative badness ahead 
of us, it is better that we should know it, 
rather than cultivate a false cheerfulness, 
based on misinformation, with the cer- 
tainty of disillusionment. The Egyptians 
were right when they set a skeleton at 
their feasts. It was not to make the 
feasts gloomy, but to make the skeleton 
a familiar object by association; to ac- 
custom the feasters to think about death, 
how to avoid it as long as possible and 
how to meet it when inevitable. We 
should therefore welcome the truth in 
any book, unless it is that “half truth,” 
which the poet tells us, is “ever the black- 
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est of lies,” or unless it is so stated as to 
violate the canons of decency, in which 
case, aS we have already seen, its rejec- 
tion must be based on different consider- 
ations entirely. 

It is these canons of decency, after all, 
that give the librarian his sleepless 
nights, not only because they are so fre- 
quently confounded with canons of moral- 
ity but because, as we have already seen, 
they are arbitrary and variable. Consider 
the one case of French fiction. Mr Wister 
has told librarians that all subjects are 
“fit for fiction.” This is interesting as 
an academic thesis, but when the French 
proceed to act upon it the Anglo Saxon 
catches his breath. Books, like men, 
when they are in Rome must do as the 
Romans do, and whatever may be proper 
in Paris, an American public library is 
justified in requiring its books to respect 
American prejudices. This is true, at any 
rate, of books in the English language, 
even if they are translations from a 
tongue whose users have other customs 
and other prejudices. But how about 
these books in the original? Can we as- 
sume that books in the French language 
are for Frenchmen and that our censor- 
ship of them is to be from the French 
and not the American point of view? Or 
shall we hold that they are to be read 
wholly or in part by persons whose 
mother-tongue is English and whose ideas 
of the proprieties are Anglo-Saxon? And 
shall we bear in mind also that the read- 
ing-public of a work of French fiction ex- 
cludes in france the “young person” of 
whom the American library public is 
largely made up. This is only one of the 
perplexing questions that confront the 
American librarian in this field. Every 
one must struggle with it for himself, 
having in mind the force and direction ot 
his own local sentiment; but few public 
libraries are treating it consistently and 
systematically. Probably, however, many 


librarians are placing on open _ shelves 
books in foreign languages, whose trans- 
lations into English they would be inclined 
In some cases, of course, ap- 


to restrict. 
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peal to a wholly foreign group of readers, 
with their foreign point of view, may be 
assumed, as in the case of a Russian col- 
lection on the East Side of New York; 
though even here it is a question of 
whether this is not a good place to pre- 
pare these readers for a change in li- 
brary “folkways’’-—to use Professor Sum- 
ner’s expressive word. 

Nor must we forget that our own ideas 
of propriety are constantly changing. 
Take the single instance of the use, in 
literature, of words regarded as profane 
or vulgar. Most of us can recollect a 
time when our acquaintances were likely 
to be shocked by the occurrence in a 
book of the expletive “damn’’—that is, if 
it were spelled out. It was generally held 
to be unobjectionable, or at least less ob- 
jectionable, if the second and third letters 
were replaced by a dash. Evidently this 
is the purest convention. This and worse 
words appear now, not without shocking 
some persons, to be sure, but certainly 
without shocking many of those who for- 
merly would not have tolerated them. On 
the other hand it would not be difficult to 
instance words formerly common in good 
literature whose use would now cause 
something of a sensation. There are also 
good people who will read unmoved sur- 
prising words and expressions when put 
into the mouth of a cowboy or a Klon- 
dike miner, but whose gorge would rise 
if the same words were employed by a 
writer in propria persona. 

What is true of words is true also of 
subjects. That which could not be touched 
upon yesterday is discussed freely to-day 
and vice versa. No way of dealing with 
the situation will fail to offend someone, 
and the only approximation to satisfaction 
will be gained by the use of common 
sense applied to each case as it comes up. 

Indecency, of course, is not the only of- 
fense against beauty that a book may com- 
mit. It may be trashy, that is, its subject 
matter or the manner in which it is 
treated may be trivial and worthless. The 
dust of the street is neither beautiful nor 
valuable, although it may contain nothing 


actively injurious to health or repulsive to 
the senses. The diction of the book may 
offend against beauty and order by its in- 
correctness; its paper, its typography, its 
binding, its illustrations may all be of- 
fensive to the eye. These last are mere 
matter of outward show, to be sure; it 
may be necessary to disregard them. 
They are usually reasons for excluding 
an edition rather than a book, though 
sometimes the only obtainable edition of- 
fends in so many of these ways as to 
make it unpurchasable, even if otherwise 
desirable. So far as they militate against 
the usefulness of the book rather than its 
beauty, as in the case of the badly sewed 
binding or paper that is comely but flimsy, 
they fall under the head of badness rather 
than that of ugliness—they are offenses 
against the Good and not against the 
Beautiful. Such material grounds for re- 
jection, however are not peculiar to books, 
and I do not dwell on them here. Ugli- 
ness that consists in mere triviality or in 
incorrectness of diction has this in com- 
mon with impropriety—it is arbitrary and 
conventional. With regard to language, 
this is obvious. The fact that a certain 
combination of sounds means one thing 
in France and another in England and is 
quite unintelligible perhaps in Spain, is a 
matter of pure convention, though the con- 
vention is sanctioned by long usage. The 
fact that the double negative is very good 
Greek and very vulgar English is equally 
arbitrary. These conventions have be- 
come serious things with us; they are of 
prime importance in the consideration of 
books, but it is desirable that we should 
classify them correctly. 

With regard to triviality the case is not 
so clear, yet I feel strongly that it is a 
relative, not an absolute, equality. The 
term should be classed with that other 
misused word—superficiality. No book, 
of course, and no mind, is absolutely 
thorough, and the lesser grades of knowl- 
edge are as important in their place as the 
higher. What we should condemn is not 
that a man, or a book, possesses a cer- 
tain slight degree of knowledge or of 
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ability, but the fact that, possessing it, 
he believes or represents it to be a higher 
degree. A man’s desire, we will say, to 
memorize the Russian alphabet, so that 
he may read the proper names on book 
titles. Is he to be condemned because he 
knows no more of Russian? Another 
wishes to wield a hammer dexterously 
enough to drive a nail without smashing 
his fingers. Is he “superficial’ because 
he is not an expert cabinet-maker? Still 
another has learned to play the piano well 
enough to amuse himself in his idle 
hours. Does his lack of skill lay him 
open to the charge of “superficiality’— 
these people may, it is true, think that 
they are respectively, a Russian scholar, 
a skilled carpenter, and a good pianist; 
then and then only are they culpable. The 
“superficiality,” in other words, consists 
in mistaking a lesser degree of knowl- 
edge for a higher or in thinking that the 
lesser degree suffices for something that 
requires the higher—not in the mere limi- 
tation of the possessor. <A _ superficial 
book is that which, skimming the surface 
of the subject, persuades the reader that 
he has gone into its depths; as for the 
skimming itself that might be quite ade- 
quate and sufficient for some purposes. 
So with “triviality.” Nothing is trivial 
that has an aim and accomplishes it; as 
for the gradation of aims from unimpor- 
tant up to important, I leave that to others. 
Who shall say whether the passing of an 
idle hour or the addition of a few facts to 
one’s store of knowledge is the more impor- 
tant? The idle hour may be the recrea- 
tion period of a hard working mind, with- 
out which it might break down from 
over-pressure, leaving to less competent 
minds the completion of its useful labor. 
The few facts might be quite unfruitful. 
This is why we should hesitate to con- 
demn a trivial book that has beauty of 
form or some other positive virtue to com- 
mend it. Triviality is objectionable only 
when it masquerades as importance. Per 
haps it would be better to say: a book that 
pretends to excellence along any line where 
it is really valueless is a dangerous book. 


This brings us back to Truth as a criterion 
of excellence, for such a book is a hypo- 
critical or false book, as much as if it 
definitely asserted as a fact that which 
is untrue. 

When a book, therefore, comes up as a 
candidate for omission from the purchas- 
ing list, or perhaps for exclusion after it 
has actually been placed on the shelves, 
the librarian’s first duty is to inquire 
whether it is objectionable because of 
falsity, of evil morality or impropriety. 
The first question may be determined 
only by reference to an expert. If the 
second is alleged, it is well to inquire 
whether the supposed immorality of the 
book be not in fact simply impropriety, 
and if impropriety is the only objection, 
whether it is of kind and amount likely 
to be properly offensive. If the charge 
of immorality is sustained I see no place 
for the book on the shelves of a public, 
circulating library. 

What has been said may seem to need 
rounding out with specific illustrations 
and instances, but it is particularly de- 
sirable to avoid here anything of the na- 
ture of purely personal opinion and preju- 
dice. It might be possible of course to 
define the content of certain well-known 
works by their conformity or non-conform- 
ity with the canons above laid down, with- 
out attempting to settle the question, at 
the moment, whether the degree of non- 
conformity, if it exists, is high enough to 
make exclusion from a public library desir- 
able or necessary. From this point of view, 
Othello, we will say, is a play teaching a 
moral lesson in doing which it discusses 
and portrays sin, but never with approval, 
expressed or implied. The author uses 
words and expressions not in accordance 
with modern standards of propriety, al- 
though not contrary to those of his own 
time. In like manner Boccaccio’s “Decam- 
eron,”’ may be characterized as a collection 


of short stories connected by thin nar- 
rative, often telling of wrong-doing in a 
manner clearly implying that it is usual 
and unobjectionable with use of words 
and incidents frequently contrary not only 
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to modern ideas of propriety, but also to 
those of the author’s time, except in the 
dissolute circles for which the tales were 
originally written. Some of the stories 
however, teach morality and the literary 
style and method are beautiful and com- 
mendable while the pictures of society are 
truthful. The implications of customary 
vice are simply reflections of life as the 
author knew it. “Gil Blas” by Le Sage, con- 
tinuing in this vein, we may call a tale of 
adventure in which everything is set down 
as it happens good, bad and indifferent; 
important and trivial, with a hero who is 
something of a rogue although the wicked- 
ness is incidental and is described in such 
a way that the reader never mistakes it 
for virtue even when the writer tells it 
with a relish. The implication that wrong- 
doing is common, though undoubtedly con- 
veyed, leaves the impression only that it 
is common among the people and under 
the circumstances of the tale which is 
undoubtedly correct. It would greatly aid 
the library censor if he could have anno- 
tations of this sort on all books intended 
for promiscuous public circulation. For 
his purposes, in fact, all literature should 
be evaluated. By the light of this one 
color of the critical spectrum the two or 
three books just noted possess at least 
some of the elements of greatness; yet 
good people differ regarding the extent 
to which they should be made freely acces- 
sible to the general public. I have tried 
to set down regarding them data on which 
all may agree, for the purpose of impres- 
sing upon you the fact that disagreement 
is not so much regarding the data, as re- 
garding the application to them of prin- 
ciples which, if they have been stated 
correctly, are few, simple and readily ac- 
cepted. We have been lightly skimming 
the surface of a subject vital to all who 
have to do with the production and dis- 
tribution of books—to authors, editors, 
publishers, booksellers and above all to us 
librarians. The ranks of readers are 
swelling to-day; it is our boast that we are 
doing our best to swell them. They are 
recruited from classes whose literature 


—if we may so extend the term—has been 
oral rather than written, whose standards 
of propriety are sometimes those of an 
earlier and grosser age, whose ideas of 
right and wrong are beclouded by ignor- 
ance and distorted by prejudice. And at 
the same time hosts of our people, with 
little background of hereditary refinement 
to steady them, have become suddenly 
rich, “beyond the dreams of avarice.” The 
shock has upset their ideas and their 
standards. Riches have come so suddenly 
and so vastly even to the educated, to 
those whose culture dates back for genera- 
tions, that it has overturned their ideals 
also. Our literature is menaced both from 
below and above. Books that distinctly 
commend what is wrong, that teach how 
to sin and tell how pleasant sin is, some- 
times with and sometimes without the 
added sauce of impropriety, are increas- 
ingly popular, tempting the author to imi- 
tate them, the publishers to produce, the 
bookseller to exploit. Thank Heaven 
they do not tempt the librarian. Here at 
last is a purveyor of books who has no 
interest in distributing what is not clean, 
honest, and true. The librarian may, if he 
will—and he does will, say to this menac- 
ing tide, “thus for shalt thou go and no 
farther.” 


The PRESIDENT: The next thing on 
the program is the 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The report of the Secretary will treat 
of a number of topics relating to the his- 
tory of the Association or of general 
library progress during the past year, 
which do not seem to fall within the pro- 
vince of any of its other officers and com- 
mittees. 

Change of officers. One change in the 
personnel of the officers elected at Ashe- 
ville has occurred through the resignation 
of Miss Helen E. Haines, who served the 
Association with rare fidelity and devo- 
tion for 16 years as recorder, vice-presi- 
dent and managing editor of its official 
organ. The resulting vacancy was filled 
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by the appointment of Miss Gratia Coun- 
tryman, librarian of the Minneapolis pub- 
lic library. 

Membership. According to the Consti- 
tution the membership in good standing 
at the beginning of this conference com- 
prises all who have paid dues for the cal- 
endar years 1907 and 1908 to the present 
time. Of such there are about 1950. 

Those still delinquent for 1907 dues at 
the close of this meeting will, after one 
month’s notice, be dropped from the roll, 
leaving in good standing only those who 
have paid for 1908. 

An encouraging feature of our present 
membership is the marked increase in 
library members within the past year. 
There can be no doubt that this increase 
is chiefly due to the change which makes 
the “Bulletin of the Association” (which 
includes the annual volume of Proceed- 
ings) available to members only, and thus 
amply justifies the business wisdom of 
the publication of our own Proceedings. 

A. L. A. Bulletin. In accordance with 
the decision of the Council at Asheville, 
the “Bulletin,” of which before that time 
3 tentative issues had been issued, was 
definitely adopted as in effect if not in 
actual name, the official organ of the As- 
sociation and the “Library Journal” short- 
ly thereafter ceased to act as such. 

The immediately succeeding numbers 
of the “Bulletin” were devoted to the 
“Handbook” and the “Proceedings” and it 
has been published bi-monthly through- 
out the year and sent without cost to 
every member. 

The Association at other meetings. The 
Association was represented by an offi- 
cially accredited delegate at the annual 
meetings of 7 state associations during 
October, 1907. 

It was not originally intended that this 
representation should be by an officer of 
the Association; in fact all arrangements 
had been made for Mr Bostwick’s western 
visit before his election to the presidency 
made possible the happy coincidence. 
The President has already made to the 
Council a stimulating report of this visit 


(see Council proceedings p. 409) and the 
Secretary has had personal testimony 
from the various meetings visited of the 
resultant pleasure and profit. 

The Association was officially repre- 
sented at the regular annual meeting of 
the British Library Association at Glas- 
gow in August, 1907, by J. C. M. Hanson 
of the Library of Congress. This repre- 
sentation was fraught with important re- 
sults in the matter of cooperative cata- 
loging and Mr Hanson’s report was 
printed in full in the “Bulletin” for 
March 1908. 

Publicity. So much as has been pos- 
sible of the work formerly carried on by 
the Publicity committee, has been con- 
tinued by the Secretary through the Ex- 
ecutive offices, in the following specific 
points. Copies of the “Bulletin” for 
March, 1908, which contained the annual 
report on Gifts and bequests, were sent to 
a selected number of daily papers in all 
parts of the country, that regularly pub- 
lish library items. Exchange arrange- 
ments have been made by which, in return 
for the “Bulletin” the Executive offices 
regularly receive copies of 15 library jour- 
nals published in America and Europe. 
The ‘“Centrallblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen”’ 
was the only journal solicited which re- 
fused to enter into such an exchange. 
Pictures of officers; announcements of the 
annual meeting; outline and full text o1 
many papers, program, etc., have been fur- 
nished to the local committee and the sev- 
eral press associations both east and west. 

Executive offices. For years the Asso- 
ciation needed and looked forward to a 
permanent Headquarters in charge of a 
paid executive officer who should give his 
entire time to its business. Two years 
ago at Narragansett Pier the Committee 
on Ways and means reported subscrip- 
tions to the amount of about $5000 for 
this purpose. This sum seemed sufficient 
to warrant a beginning and in September 
1906 offices were opened in Boston in 
charge of E. C. Hovey. It was thought 
that the very action might attract finan- 
cial support or that the new executive 
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officer might secure further subscriptions 
until such time as the regular income of 
the Association should become sufficient 
to carry on the work. Neither expecta- 
tion was realized and after 16 months, on 
January, 1908, having expended all of the 
original $5000 and a considerable addi- 
tional sum (which could ill be spared) 
from the general treasury, it became 
necessary to retrench and the services of 
the executive officer were discontinued. 

With the generous cooperation of the 
Publishing board however, the offices 
have been continued in Boston and the 
necessary business of the Association, 
consisting chiefly of the collection and 
recording of the annual dues and the pre- 
paration, publication and mailing of the 6 
numbers of the “Bulletin,” in addition to 
the entire work of the Publishing board, 
has been carried on by Miss Nina E. 
Browne under the direction of the Execu- 
tive board. While this arrangement al- 
lows to be done only the actually neces- 
sary work and does not permit any of 
those many lines of useful and inspira- 
tional enterprise from which so much 
could result in an ideal headquarters, yet 
the result for the past six months seems 
to show clearly that even under the pres- 
ent slender auspices, enough has been 
done to show the distinct benefits of cen- 
tralized business activities and the mis- 
fertunes which would result from closing 
the headquarters offices and scattering the 
work as of old. Our quarters in Boston 
cost $1000 per year, and the lease on 
them expires on September ist next. Ad- 
vantageous quarters in other cities have 
been offered free, and so the matter 
comes up to the assembling of the present 
conference. 

Politics in library appointments. The 
undue weight of partisan politics and per- 
sonal influence in determining library ap- 
pointments is not a new evil, and while 
on the contrary there is no lack of re- 
freshing examples of conspicuously satis- 
factory appointments where merit and fit- 
ness might not have been expected to con- 
trol, yet so long as any examples are af- 


forded so flagrantly unsatisfactory as 
those which prevailed within the past 
year in the choice of the state librarian 
in a southern state (L. J. 33:101) and of 
the executive officer of the library com- 
mission in a western state, so long will 
such methods and standards of selection 
fail of the approval of right minded li- 
brary workers. 

Necrology for 1907-8. Losses from our 
membership by death during the year that 
has passed since the Asheville conference 
have been more than usually numerous 
and the necrology list contains the names 
of some of our oldest members and of 
several of exceptional influence and use- 
fulness in their several communities. 
The following persons were members at 
the time of their death. 

Dr James Bain, Jr., librarian of the To- 
ronto public library, died May 22, 1908, 
after a lingering illness. Dr Bain was 
one of the most loyal members of the li- 
brary profession in this country and was 
one of its ablest leaders in Canada. He 
was born in London, England, in 1842, 
came to Canada early in life, and was 
educated in Toronto schools and at the 
Toronto university. In 1883 he was ap- 
pointed librarian of the Toronto public 
library and held this position until his 
death. The library developed broadly un- 
der his administration, and the character 
cf its collection reflected his scholarship 
and knowledge, especially is its valuable 
Canadiana due to his personal interest 
and research. As President of the On- 
tario library association, and by repeated 
service as one of its councillors he was 
enabled to give of his enthusiasm and 
energy in the cause of library progress in 
Canada in general; and as a member for 
25 years of the American Library Associa- 
tion, serving on various of its committees, 
also as councillor of the Bibliographical 
society of America, Dr Bain’s influence 
was far-reaching. 

Willis Arthur Bardwell, assistant libra- 
rian of the Brooklyn public library, died 
on March 27, 1908, after a lingering ill- 
ness, having suffered from an attack of 
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grippe which later developed into pneu- 
monia. Mr Bardwell was born in Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., in 1840 and came to 
Brooklyn in his early youth. His love of 
reading and studious habits made work 
among books his true vocation, and his 
first position was in a book store on At- 
lantic avenue, then the main business 
street of Brooklyn. In 1869 he went to 
the Athenaeum reading room and when it 
was merged with the Mercantile library 
in 1885 he became librarian. When the 
Mercantile library was consolidated with 
the Brooklyn library, Mr Bardwell was 
advanced until he succeeded Stephen B. 
Noyes as librarian. On April 23, 1901, 
Mr Bardwell was appointed assistant li- 
brarian of the Brooklyn public library. 
In his almost seven years of whole- 
hearted service in the Brooklyn public 
library, Mr Bardwell gained the affection 
of all the library staff, and his death was 
mourned as that of a personal friend. 
Mr Bardwell was a member of the A. L. A. 
(no. 772) from 1890 to the time of his 
death, and attended six of its conferences. 

L. Edna Brooks, a member of the staff 
of the Cambridge (Mass.) public library 
and since 1906 a member of the American 
Library Association, died at her home in 
Cambridge in December, 1907. 

Mrs Kate Alpine Henderson, librarian 
of the Joliet (Ill.) public library, died 
Dec. 19, 1907. Mrs Henderson was born 
Aug. 9, 1848, in Elizabeth, N. J. In 1858 
she moved from Milwaukee, Wis., to 
Joliet. She was married to James Ed- 
ward Henderson about 28 years ago. 
From 1865 to about 1900 Mrs Henderson 
was actively engaged in educational work 
as Principal of the Joliet high school, In- 
spector at large and Superintendent of the 
public schools at Joliet. For the last 
eight years of her life her best efforts 
were devoted to the library and its suc- 
cess is a monument to her fidelity and 
executive ability. She had been a mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. since 1901 (no. 2157) 
and attended four conferences. 

Alexander Maitland died at Princeton, 
N. J., Oct. 25, 1907. Mr Maitland was a 


nephew of James Lenox and prominent 
in religious and charitable movements in 
New York City. In library matters he 
Was equally active. From 1880 until the 
consolidation in 1895 he was a trustee and 
treasurer of the Lenox library. Largely 
through his individual efforts the Lenox 
library was included with the Astor li- 
brary and the Tilden trust in forming the 
present New York public library. He be- 
came an original trustee of the library 
and remained on the board until his death. 
At different times he served on the Ex- 
ecutive, Finance, Library and Circulation 
committees. Both in his life time and in 
his will he. was a generous donor of the 
library. Mr Maitland has been a member 
of the Association continuously since 1896 
(no. 1545) and was at the time of his 
death a trustee of the Endowment fund, 
in which capacity he had served for sev- 
eral years. 

Francis W. Vaughan, librarian of the 
Social law library at the Court house in 
Boston, died at Capri, Italy, April 2, 1908. 
He was 74 years of age and had held his 
position as librarian for 38 years. In 1853 
he graduated from Harvard and was ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk bar, but never prac- 
ticed. He became civil assistant to Cap- 
tain Andrew A. Humphreys and Lieuten- 
ant Henry L. Abbott, U. S. engineers, in 
the preparation of their report on the Mis- 
sissippi river and delta. As librarian Mr 
Vaughan developed the library until it 
has become one of the best professional 
collections in the United States. He was 
one of the oldest members of the Asso- 
ciation, entering its ranks in 1877 as no. 
94 and being a member at his death. 

Hon. Peter White, for three years a 
member of the State library commission 
of Michigan, died at Marquette, Mich., 
June, 1908. Mr White was born in Rome, 
N. Y., Oct. 31, 1830. He was engaged in 
business as a lawyer, real estate agent 
and banker, being for forty years Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Mar- 
quette. He was closely associated with 
many prominent educational societies, was 
a Regent of the University of Michigan 
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and had seen service as a member of the 
state legislature and as state senator. He 
became a member of the Association 
(no. 2304) in 1901. 

The following persons have been mem- 
bers of the Association at some time in 
the past but were not members at the 
time of death: 

Miss Mary Louise Dalton, librarian of 
the Missouri historical society, died in her 
home in St. Louis on June 13, 1907, after 
a brief illness. Miss Dalton was born in 
Wentzville, Mo., April 1, 1869, and studied 
at St. Charles college, St. Charles, Mo., 
from which she was graduated in 1887. 
For several years she was engaged as 
stenographer in New York, but later came 
to St. Louis and for five years was well 
known in newspaper work. She also did 
other literary work, specializing in gene- 
alogy and state history. Following her ap- 
pointment as librarian of the Missouri his- 
torical society, in 1903, she became deeply 
interested in Missouri history, and ac- 
quired a reputation as an authority upon 
matters relating to the early Spanish and 
French settlement of St. Louis and the 
surrounding country. She prepared the 
interesting exhibit of the society shown 
at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. Miss 
Dalton became a member of the American 
Library Association at its St. Louis con- 
ference, in 1904; she was an active mem- 
ber of the D. A. R. and the Daughters of 
the united confederacy. 

Ernst F. L. Gauss, first assistant libra- 
rian of the Chicago public library, died 
after a short illness of pneumonia, on 
Dec. 23, 1907, at his home in Chicago. 
Mr Gauss was born in Stuttgart in 1842, 
and came to New York at the age of 17. 
He enlisted on the breaking out of the 
Civil War, and served for two years, be- 
ing honorably discharged in 1863. On 
leaving the army Mr Gauss went to Mis- 
souri, where he studied theology in the 
Missouri evangelical school, and later he 
pursued his studies in an episcopal acad- 
emy in Ohio. In 1880 he came to Chicago 
and in 1887 entered the Chicago public ll- 
brary, where he was later made first as- 


sistant librarian. He is survived by a 
widow and four children. He became a 
member of the A. L. A. in 1893 (no. 1165.) 

Dr Bernard James Harrington, professor 
of chemistry McGill university, Montreal, 
from 1871 to 1907, died November 29, 1907. 
In addition to his eminence as a teacher 
he had done important work on the Cana- 
dian geological survey and was an au- 
thority on the mineralogy and mining in- 
dustries of Canada. He was a member of 
the University library committee and be- 
came a member of the American Library 
Association in 1900 (no. 2012) at the Mon- 
treal conference. 

Mrs Mary L. (Stillman) Groth, from 
1897 tc 1905 superintendent of circulation 
in the Milwaukee public library and until 
her marriage two years ago a member of 
the A. L. A., died at her home in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, June 23, 1907. 

Hetty Shields Jarnagin, a graduate of 
Pratt Institute library school, 1907, and 
formerly librarian of the University of 
Tennessee at Knoxville, died in Pittsburg, 
January 16, 1908, of pneumonia. She be- 
came a member of the Association in 1899 
(no. 1866) 

Henry Nelson Bullard, formerly libra- 
rian of Park College, Parkville, Mo., died 
at Kansas City, Mo., February 12, 1908. 
He became a member of the Association 
in 1898 (no. 1821) 

VOTED, that the report be accepted 
and placed on file. 


The PRESIDENT: We will now listen 
to the report of the Treasurer, which the 
Secretary will read. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
January 1 to June 1, 1908 


The report of the Treasurer covering the 
period from August 8 to December 31, 1907 
was published in the May (1908) number 
of the “Bulletin.” That report is supple 
mented herewith by a statement of trans- 
actions from January 1 to June 1, 1908. 

Difficulty was experienced at the begin- 
ning of the term in handling the system 
existing at Headquarters, and some modifi- 
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cations were found necessary. These modi- 
fications were secured through the Execu- 
tive board and the Finance committee. An 
entire new set of books was opened and a 
voucher system introduced. 

The books were properly closed Decem- 
ber 31 1907, at which date the report in the 
May “Bulletin” ends. They have also been 
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properly closed for the supplementary re- 
port herewith presented and will be again 
so closed at the date of this conference; 
whereupon the accounts will be placed in 
the hands of the Finance committee for 
audit and certification. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ANDERSON H. HOPKINS, Treasurer. 


TREASURER’S REPORT, JANUARY 1, 1908, TO JUNE 1, 1908 


Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1908 (May Bulletin, p. 39)................... $949.59 
Receipts 
Enterest om Dank balance. .... 2... ccc ecw ccc cscs ceccsccccceses $14.54 
Dues 
ee oe. ba kwh + SMa Hes mean wmed $1950.00 
EE EE Ee ee ere 114.00 
ee cee eck eee aen ees eaniasetceeeeseoes 850.00 
Fee for bank collection, $ .80........... ccc cece eee ee cee eee eeee .30 
2914.30 
© MMMIOTR. CUTE), SABOO. occcs cei cccewrcccccccscccccssccccces 125.00 125.00 
Polk, Kidder, Carr, Ward and Owen. 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, acct. Dudley & Hodge (binding).......... 2.00 
Senne GE Preceomimee amd Bulletin. .. 2... ccc ccc ccc ce ccenccecese 122.16 
ee | 159.22 
$4286.81 
Payments 
Bookbinding committee 
1908. 
Feb. 29. Bernard C. Steiner, expenses to New York.......... $9.00 
« 29. W. P. Cutter, expenses to New York................ 9.51 
~*~ ($9. J. C.. DORR, CRPOMBES 10 NOW TORK oc ininc oc cc cccisccsices 5.00 
Apr. 28. New England druggist publishing co., 3000 reprints 6.50 
May 30. W. P. Cutter, expenses New York, May 19-20........ 8.85 
“« 30. Bernard C. Steiner, expenses New York, May 19-20.. 5.52 
*« 30. Arthur E. Bostwick, circulars and envelopes........ 15.51 
$59.89 
| Bulletin 
| Feb. 28. Carter, Rice & CO., CUVOIOPES. .. 2c ccccccccccccecs 15.50 
“ 28. New England druggist publishing co., title page and 
SRE SEE reer ere eT eee ere ee 43.00 
“« 29. Union bookbinding co., inserting Bulletin............ 2.75 
« 29. A. L. A. Publishing board, editorial service on Pro- 
ES eee Re. ne a ere 100.00 
“ 29. New England Druggist publishing co., 3000 reprints.. 7.00 
“ 28. New England druggist publishing co., title page and 
ica sani lana Ala ole Nk AIMS O10 do 0-400 m 67.50 
. “ 28. Union bookbinding co., inserting Bulletin........... 2.00 
May 30. Union bookbinding co., inserting Bulletin........... 2.25 
“ 30. New England druggist publishing co., printing May 
ge RRR SIG ERE (CEP AE ern pe ae ee 57.00 
500 reprints Conference notes..................00005 3.50 





300.50 
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Headquarters, 34 Newbury St., Boston 
Jan. Annie A. Sullivan, rent, February-June, 1908......... 416.65 
“ 29. E. F. Brennan, salary for January, 1908.............. 35.00 
Feb. 18. A. Hathaway’s sons, architectural plans............ 4.80 
* 29. New England telephone & tel. co., telephone service 4.25 
Apr. 6. New England telephone & tel. co., telephone service 4.40 
” 6. Annie A. Sullivan, cleaning 34 Newbury St.......... 6.80 
™ 6. J. I. Wyer, Jr., expenses to Boston and return....... 22.65 
“ 28. New England telephone & tel. co., telephone service 8.35 
«28. New England Druggist publishing co., 1000 envelopes 2.50 
May 30. Nina E. Browne, petty office expense............... 14.52 
« 30. Rob’t A. Boit & co., insurance on Arch. collection... 10.00 
“ 30. New England telephone & tel. co., telephone service 7.45 
= 90. Tee Te. BOO, DOU VUOOR, o.c.0c <i sccccucssusvennteues 100.00 
637.37 
Committee on Library administration 
Apr. 28. Brandon printing co., ciroulars..........cscsccscevecs 18.00 
May 30. Corinne Bacon, postage and clerical work........... 7.00 
25.00 
Secretary’s office 
ihe, 0: Bi A TR, a iia oon pices cckianeeiaeeze 11.04 
May 30. H. A. Chapman, stenographic service............... 37.85 
“" WO, Dediog & HOGes, DIMGIOR,. 2 oc ccc cccccccscccisnsas 16.00 
64.89 
Secretary’s salary 
May 30. J. 1. Wyer, Jr., salary, Jan. 1-Jume 30................ 125.00 125.00 
Treasurer’s expense 
Jan. 21. New England druggist publishing co., bill heads and 
CIO. isk cscncddaktns<ccseanvadeweeeanae cone ee 15.50 
\ Feb. 18. New England druggist publishing co., 1600 postal 
GUE nse cadicdiasrcdpavcdconscehcnineeaneeet eae 19.00 
May 30. Anderson H. Hopkins, postage and telegrams........ 3.83 
38.33 
Trustees A. L. A. Endowment fund 
Apr. 28. Wome (6) Wile meemsermms a vic vis n ccc ocie dscidvacsese 100.00 100.00 
Polk, Kidder, Carr, Ward. 
Jan. 6. Nina E. Browne, 
Cash advanced, bank account .............s0e. 100.00 
= ” DUR Sis a eis. ce nabs sn canewekwun 40.00 
- i HOtty SKPSMBS. .. ociccccsccssssses 20.00 
160.00 
Balanos om Mek. Faw 1, WB. .oooc occ cc casns cesesesccsecs 2775.83 
$4286.81 
RP 
FINANCIAL SUMMARY, 1907 
The following statement is compiled by the Secretary from the books of the 
Treasurer and by omitting all duplicate, refunded and accommodation entries it shows 
4 clearly and briefly the legitimate and regular receipts of the Association and its actual 


expenditures for the calendar year 1907. 
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Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1907 (Asheville Proc. p. 19).............0.00. $2721.27 
Receipts 
ks a Wiel enidelnn be bas adeaennheba $2704.00 
223 at _ EIRP SRR ari We aes Oat Oe ee 669.00 
199 at its hei an 5 Oe bain wa a wile ACES OR wet 995.00 
ME ns Gs kien s cse. steed a aSinaae due ielis 200.00 
a6. 5s Da wag elie RGSS bia ae ae ame ei 100.00 
4668.00 
MOOG TOF COUMCCTINE CROGEB.. 5.5 onc cece deccccsccccccccccccsesece 2.90 
Interest on endowment funds............ cc ccc ccc cc ccc ccc ccecccceecs 417.85 
MUPCOMOME GTi TOME GOOMIER,. ww. occ cccccccnccwceccccccccccecceces 56.73 
a ie alive adn hia Oe bua WIE ew eee oe ee de eeees 13.66 
Individual contributions............... ccc cece ee cece ee eee eet eeeees 150.00 
$8030.41 
Payments 
Bulletin (including Proceedings and Handbook)..................... $1626.01 
MINEO GOMBCTONIOB. ow cece ccc cccccccecseccesccccccccccccecs 493.13 
Headquarters 
35 Sk a ed sch task ik. i ee'6 te a Ais Awd Mik Raa ee & odd Grd Orne $2882.48 
crate he hate hd se katate de tas an Go SyRR REE ROM Sim Rial ark bse cg te br ood 420.81 
Sis Sega fa ai 00d Siva guar sas'g be '6 ire Nich wo Wows 68.6 eared ene & ash 8000 427.28 
3730.57 
as 5.50.4, 5. ie ideo hae eb rwee a bee aebe dieeceesesasecens 250.00 
Secretary’s Office CExXPeNsSeS............ ccc cece eee eee cette eee eees 119.61 
Treasurer’s Office EXPENSES... 1... . eee eee eee e eee eee ee eeeaaes 126.88 
Committees and Sections. .... 0. cc ccc c ccc ccc ccc ccc ccc ccccccccsceves 434.62 
Paid Trustees of Endowment fund 
Life and perpetual memberS............... 0... cece eee ee eee 300.00 
ME I, a, aon oii oie Seieisdedccccccacesccsiosces 949.59 
$8030.41 


The PRESIDENT: This report will be 
accepted, referred and audited in the usual 
manner. 

The Secretary then read the reports of 
the Council and Executive board. (See 
p. 406) 

The PRESIDENT: It is now proper for 
the Chair to announce the members of some 
committees which it is customary for him 
to appoint. The Committee on Resolutions 
will consist of Mr George T. Little, Miss 
Mary W. Plummer and Mr C. R. Dudley. 
The tellers of election are Mr C. E. Rush 
and Mr C. H. Milam. 


The report of the A. L. A. Publishing 
board was presented by Mr H. E. Legler. 


REPORT OF THE A. L. A. PUBLISHING 
BOARD 


In compliance with the provisions of 
Section 22 of the A. L. A. constitution, 
the annual report of the Publishing board 
is hereby submitted. Customary figures 
and statistics hereto appended are for 
the calendar year 1907. In other respects 
this report aims to summarize the re- 
sult of the Board’s transactions for the 
library year ending this month. 

Finding that the financial resources of 
the American Library Association would 
not permit the continuance of headquar- 
ters with the administrative machinery 
operative during the past few years, the 
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Executive board considered, in special 
meeting held at Stamford in October last, 
the advisability of their discontinuance 
or transference elsewhere than at Boston, 
if arrangements could be effected involv- 
ing less cost. Inasmuch as the interests 
entrusted to the A. L. A. Publishing board 
were vitally concerned in the proposed 
changes a representative of our Board 
attended this meeting. An offer was re- 
ceived from the trustees of the Carnegie 
library at Pittsburg guaranteeing for a 
period of years suitable rooms, with free 
service as to care, lighting and heating, 
and the Executive board thereupon ad- 
journed to meet in that city shortly there- 
after for a personal inspection of the 
premises and further consideration of the 
offer. By invitation of the Executive 
board the chairman of the Publishing 
board likewise attended this meeting. 
While the Executive board was unanimous- 
ly favorable to the acceptance of the 
Pittsburg proposition, it was deemed un- 
wise to make final arrangements until 
the members of the American Library As- 
sociation had had full opportunity to ex- 
press their wishes and to indicate, by a 
concensus of opinion, where the head- 
quarters should finally be located. Inas- 
much as the Publishing board would have 
been seriously embarrassed by any sudden 
removal of headquarters or by the abso- 
lute abolishment of them, which seemed 
likely to occur as a result of the financial 
situation, action was taken by the Pub- 
lishing board for such assistance in the 
maintenance of headquarters at 34 New- 
bury street, Boston, as would permit at 
least temporary continuance thereof until 
this Conference. Expected contributions 
to the headquarters fund, as hoped for by 
Mr Hovey, not having been secured, it 
was not possible for the Executive board 
to continue the position of executive of- 
ficer after the first of January last, and 
by arrangement with the Publishing board, 
Miss Nina E. Browne was placed in charge 
of headquarters as representative of the 
A. L. A. This is the arrangement which 
now obtains, subject to the further deter- 


mination of the Conference now in session 
as to future plans and policies. 

The Publishing board would call your 
attention, in the event, as seems not un- 
likely, that the transference of head- 
quarters from Boston to New York, Pitts- 
burg or Chicago may be ordered, that 
affairs entrusted to them are very inti- 
mately related to such of the A. L. A, 
interests as naturally center at headquar- 
ters; that therefore the final selection and 
the administrative policy incident thereto 
should be largely governed by considera- 
tions of mutual convenience and effective 
business administration. The physical 
property in charge of the Publishing board 
is considerable, and the necessities in- 
volved in editorial work render imperative 
location in some library center where fa- 
cilities are ample and reference thereto 
easy; and there is the further very im- 
portant consideration that a publishing 
concern cannot, without loss of prestige 
and business, afford frequent removal of 
its offices. In establishing headquarters, 
therefore, the Publishing board would re- 
spectfully request that the large interests 
which are thus represented be given care 
ful consideration. The following resolu- 
tion, adopted at a fully attended meeting 
of the Board when the possible change 
of headquarters was imminent, represents 
the views of the members constituting 
the Board: 


Resolved, That the Publishing board 
feels it desirable that the office of the Pub- 
lishing board should be in conjunction with 
the headquarters of the A. L. A., if the 
latter are in New York or Chicago; and 
would favor the removal of the Publishing 
board office to either of these places, if 
A. L. A. headquarters were established 
there with reasonable prospect of remain- 
ing there for a number of years, but it 
considers that for many reasons Pittsburg 
would be an undesirable place for the Pub- 
lishing board office. and the Board would 
be reluctant to remove its office thither in 
any event, until the A. L. A. headquarters 
should be so organized as to make the 
cooperation clearly advantageous. 


The financial statement attached hereto 
represents business operations up to Jan- 








———— 
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uary first of this year. As a matter of 
interest, however, showing the available 
resources, there is submitted herewith a 
statement received from Mr Corey, one of 
the trustees of the endowment fund, esti- 
mating funds available up to the end of 
the current calendar year. 


Balance of income account, Nov. 


OO, Oe SORMOTO....... 5. ccccscwns $3,079.18 
Less amount paid Publishing 
OS eee eee ee 1,000.00 
$2,079.18 
Add stated income from bonds 
EEE ocd siwsiwaas eee 675. 
CTC TTT 562.50 
DE § é.axuaw daw ncaus 575. 
BE ii vacasiicsrsiename 300 
I ih as <icke us i esate 675. 
OE OPO 712.50 
September .......... 575. 
November ........... 300. 
4,375.00 


Amount available to Dec. 30, 1908. . $6,454.18 


From the above estimate it will be 
learned that the Board is in a position to 
undertake bibliographical publications of 
interest and great usefulness, and sug- 
gestions will be welcomed from members 
of the Association who have in mind 
needed library aids which have heretofore 
been but inadequately supplied. 

A. L. A. booklist. Without increase in 
the subscription price, it has been decided 
to extend this publication from 8 to 10 
numbers annually, the editor’s full time 
being given to the necessary editorial 
work. The number of titles is to be 
increased, in response to a demand from 
larger libraries, and special lists and 
indexed reference lists are to be 
omitted in the future. This is one of 
the most widely useful publications under- 
taken by the Board. The book purchases 
of the 8000 libraries in this country 
amount, in the aggregate, to a very large 
sum of money—doubtless more than a mil- 
lion dollars a year. The importance, 
therefore, of a current purchase list which 
shall give, particularly to the numerous 
small libraries of the country, a reliable 


guide for selection, with the confidence 
born of knowledge that the evaluation of 
the books has been made on the basis of 
consistency, and free from commercial 
considerations, cannot be over-estimated. 
The bulk of the edition is subscribed for 
by the several library commissions, 
through which agency the Booklist is sent 
to several thousand of the libraries in 
their respective states. 

Subject headings. The compilation of 
material for the revised edition of the 
Subject headings is still in process. The 
completion of the work is now confidently 
looked for by the end of this year. Miss 
Esther Crawford, who is in charge thereof, 
has made a very thorough and painstaking 
examination of typical catalogs in various 
parts of the country, and has amassed 
a great quantity of material from those 
most competent to give it, to aid in de- 
termining the plan and scope of the 
work. Many suggestions were also re- 
ceived from members of the profession, 
as the result of questions asked by Miss 
Crawford through the columns of “Public 
Libraries” and “Library Journal.” The 
Board is under special obligations to an 
advisory committee, comprising Mr Gard- 
ner M. Jones, Miss Theresa Hitchler and 
Miss Nina E. Browne, whose counsel has 
been of great value. From a report sub- 
mitted by them to the Board as to the 
progress of the work, we can confidently 
say that the new List of subject headings 
will be found to have been intelligently 
done, on broad yet conservative lines. The 
new features which have been introduced 
have seemed excellent to the committee, 
and the result, when completed, will be 
a most useful tool for catalogers and li- 
brarians, beside being a work of scholarly 
attainment which will redound to the 
credit of the Association. 

Kroeger guide—new edition. Since the 
publication of the last edition of the Kroe- 
ger Guide in 1903, annual supplements 
have been issued. Some sections of the 
Guide having become antiquated, it was 
necessary to decide whether to revise 
those sections and reprint from the old 
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plates, with supplements added and bound 
in, or whether to undertake an entirely 
new edition. Miss Kroeger having con- 
sented to get the material up to date, the 
Board concluded to publish a new edition, 
and this is now in press. 

Foreign booklists. In this new series 
three numbers have appeared during the 
year: 

No. 1. Selected list of German books 
recommended for a small public library. 
Compiled by Miss Emma Gattiker for the 
Wisconsin free library commission. This 
list contains approximately 600 titles, and 
has been issued with an author and title 
index. Price 50 cents. 

No. 2. Selected list of Hungarian books. 
Compiled by Miss J. Maud Campbell for 
the New Jersey library commission. In 
the compilation of this list, Miss Camp- 
bell had the assistance of Dr Michael Sin- 
ger and the members of the Passaic Mag- 
yar Casino. Price 15 cents. 

No. 3. Selected list of French books. 
Compiled by Prof Jean Charlemagne 
Bracq of Vassar College. Price 25 cents. 

Other lists in this series in press or in 
process of compilation comprise the fol- 
lowing: 

Italian list, which is to be a reprint of 
Fumagalli’s list in the Revista, now being 
undertaken by Miss Mary Morrison and 
Prof. Geddes. 

Dano-Norwegian list, compiled for the 
Wisconsin free library commission by Mr 
Arne Kildal of the Library of Congress, 
comprising some 300 titles and practically 
ready to be sent to the printer. 

Swedish list, being compiled for the 
Minnesota library commission by Miss 
Valfrid Palmgren, of the Royal society 
of Stockholm. 


Yiddish and Syrian booklists were also 
in contemplation, as there seemed to be 
a demand for them, but the plans for 
their publication were abandoned for the 
reason that the literature which is avail- 
able is in such poor form and is of such 
poor quality that it does not seem worth 
while to undertake the work. 

Manual of library architecture. Work- 
ing in cooperation with members of the 
state library commissions, Miss Cornelia 
Marvin, of the Oregon commission, has 
compiled, with an admirable introduction, 
a generously illustrated book dealing with 


the plans of small library buildings in 
various parts of the country. These plans 
are intended to serve by way of sugges- 
tion to boards having in contemplation the 
erection of buildings in the classes repre- 
sented in the book, and there are useful 
editorial notes calling attention to their 
excellencies as well as deficiencies, where 
by library boards can profit by experience 
had elsewhere. This book is now in press 
and will be ready for delivery to subscrib- 
ers about the middle of July. Supplement- 
ing it, Mr William R. Eastman, of the New 
York state library, has revised and 
brought up to date his paper on “Library 
buildings” submitted at the Waukesha 
conference in 1901, and in its revised form 
the Board has issued it as one of its 
reprint series. 

Music list. Miss Louisa M. Hooper, of 
the Brookline public library, has compiled 
an excellent list of books on music, which 
is to be published shortly. 

A. L. A. catalog rules. It gives the Pub- 
lishing board pleasure to report that ma- 
terial progress has been made in the plans 
for putting into print the new A. L. A, 
Code of catalog rules. The Cataloging 
committee was in agreement in urging 
that the rules should be printed in two 
forms, an edition in book form and one 
on cards. The final conclusion reached 
was to print an abridgment of the Code 
separately for the use of the smaller li- 
braries, and to bind the unabridged and 
the simplified Code together for the use 
of those who might desire both within the 
same covers. There will therefore be 
three editions, to meet varying needs. 
The large Code is now in type and will be 
ready shortly. The simplified Code will 
probably make its appearance towards the 
end of the year. 

Cards. Cards for the current report of 
the Smithsonian institution have been 
printed. The cards for 1886-1895 having 
been exhausted, the set in stock now con- 
tains cards only for 1896-1906. Cards for 
volume 7, of the Old South leaflets, have 
been added to those previously issued, 
thus completing the set volume 1 to 7. 
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Enough orders for cards for the St. Louis 
Congress of arts and science have been 
received to justify printing. Copy is in 
course of preparation and cards will be 
sent out sometime during the summer. 
There has been an increasing number of 
subscribers for periodical cards. We re- 
gret to say that the Boston public library, 
one of the contributing libraries since the 
beginning of i898, has withdrawn from 
further participation, but we are glad to 
report that Yale university library has 
consented to take up the work in its place. 

Acting upon the suggestion of the Mod- 
ern language association, through Pro- 
fessor Cunliffe of the University of Wis- 
consin, arrangements have been made for 
issuing cards indexing photographic re- 
productions of early English texts, now 
being issued by the Bodleian library. It 
is thought that by concerted action on 
the part of American university libraries, 
an increasing number of such reproduc- 
tions may be made accessible to students 
of English in the United States and 
Canada. 

Children’s list. It had been hoped to 
have ready at this time the long desired 
Suggestive list of children’s books. The 
Carnegie library of Pittsburg, which has 
been engaged in the making of a list of 
this character for the last two years, hav- 
ing enlarged the scope of the work con- 
templated by them, a modification of the 
original plans is rendered necessary. The 
League of library commissions being prin- 
cipally interested in this publication, the 
matter is now receiving consideration at 
their hands, and the form of publication 
will be determined largely by the recom- 
mendations to be received from them. 
While it is to be regretted that the 
changes in the original plans will neces- 
sitate a further delay, this has seemed 
to be unavoidable under the circum- 
stances. 

Guide to nature study. Difficulty in 
making satisfactory arrangements with the 
compiler has caused the Board to give up 
the proposed Guide to nature study. The 
manuscript as submitted was not up to 


date, and the necessary arrangements for 
bringing it up to date could not be ef.- 
fected. 

Manual of library economy. Acting 
upon the request of the Committee on li- 
brary training and Round table confer- 
ence, Miss Plummer, chairman, the Board 
is about to undertake the publication of a 
Manual of library economy. By joint ar- 
rangement between these bodies and the 
Publishing board, an editor-in-chief will be 
chosen, with a board of sub-editors who 
are to plan the material to be included in 
the book and to arrange for the neces- 
sary contributions for it. It is planned to 
issue the several divisions or chapters 
separately in pamphlet form before in- 
cluding in the consolidated work. 

Other publications planned with special 
reference to their use in library schools, 
include a series of Book tests worked out 
by Mrs Salome Cutler Fairchild, and a 
Reading list on library economy, com- 
piled by Miss E. L. Bascom of the New 
York state library. 

Reprint series. In addition to the pam- 
phlet on Library buildings, by Mr East- 
man, mentioned above, it is contemplated 
to issue from time to time in this series 
such articles in the library periodicals as 
may be included for reference in the 
Reading course now being conducted in 
“Public Libraries” on behalf of the League 
of library commissions, by Miss Alice Ty- 
ler of Iowa. Many of these references 
are to articles in numbers of these jour- 
nals long out of print, and as the Reading 
course has aroused wide-spread interest, 
there is likely to be a large demand for 
the copies of the reprints. These are to 
be issued at a nominal price as an effec- 
tive aid in the conduct of this Reading 
course. 

It may be proper at this time to men- 
tion the cordial cooperation which has 
been received by the Board through the 
members of the League of library commis- 
sions in initiating and procuring suitable 
material for publication. The library com- 
missions being in intimate touch especial- 
ly with the smaller libraries in their re- 
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spective territories, are enabled to give 
to the Board the benefit of their knowl- 
edge of the needs of the great number of 
libraries which have been started in the 
last decade, and the judgment growing 
out of their daily experience with them. 

Library tracts. Two additions have 
been made to this series during the past 
year: No. 9, Training for librarianship by 
Miss Mary W. Plummer, Chairman of the 
Committee on Training, and No. 10, Ma- 
terial for a public library campaign, com- 
piled by Mr Chalmers Hadley, Secretary 
of the Public library commission of Indi- 
ana. in this connection we regret to re- 
port that Library tract No. 8 has not met 
with a very ready sale. This tract, which 
tells the story of the up-building of a vil- 
lage library in Massachusetts, is splendid 
inspirational literature, and we trust that 
it will hereafter meet with larger appre- 
ciation than it has up to date. 

With reference to the membership of 
the Board, we would report with regret, 


that owing to ill-health, Mr C. C. Soule 
was compelled, early in the year, to sever 
his relations, both as a member and as 
treasurer. For many years Mr Soule has 
given to the Board disinterested and val- 
uable service, his knowledge as a pub- 
lisher having been of special value in the 
conduct of the numerous enterprises we 
have been undertaking. In view of the 
likelihood that headquarters would be es- 
tablished elsewhere, the Executive board 
concluded not to fill the vacancy, in order 
that someone might be chosen residing 
near at hand when the determination 
should be made as to such location. Mr 
Gardner M. Jones kindly consented to 
serve as treasurer of the Publishing board, 
and has given excellent service in that 
capacity. Mrs H.L. Elmendorf was chosen 
to succeed Mr Melvil Dewey, whose term 
expired at the time of the last Conference. 
Respectfully submitted, 
HENRY E. LEGLER, 
Chairman. 


Financial statement based on the auditor’s report 
CASH RECEIPTS 


Endowment fund 
Accounts receivable 
Cash sales 
Interest 


eS; PEE. cick ccs cencwenadcewasaue 
SN OU NOR. go ok cc cccandesseuscecaec’ 
MOOR TOTO onc casa wesccewe 
MPCRIOCIUTAL CHASTE 2.0... ciccscccesceess 
EE RU aa id ore aod stow WRG Ase Ra ine eM 
og a err ere 
= a ee er 
2 a eee 
EON COPGE bvisc ccc bcc csscdescusssssawse 
Ss os cc clb ule o Raine seek aaa 
BEIPOCOHONGOUS COPED . 2... ccc cwseccccccscse 
Oe eS eee rer rr ee 
NE oA Xa wun atts cs Sie. Gaede gck Aik aw Robin eet 
I Eo ks bs ces dae eadetaaet ee 
SN POM sce cc cc ccenceverseeees 
ES eek aos a sel eae 
BOCOUNTE TOCCIVEDIO < on. .ccicscccvcnccccss 
MRPOMES ONE GOONS... .. occ ccc ccecssees 


ee | 


(nude tte pads tes gadens 6S Ree $ 4000.00 
Ee mere yt 0 oe. @aae 
oie FRG eas Rew eke pia wie 0 a nein. nha Gs a 
ET eee 22.74 
Pere rrr yr er er ee 50 


9906.52 


i Rada de dmek ae eae Gabe eae pre 744.25 


$10650.77 


6:50 aides NOS Oe ae ae ee ee ee $ 1215.73 
ad 4sduibNeSh Sra bine a eo eee ans RR 66.56 
de 5 wb ese Sinead ne ae ee 1.15 
6.3 (ale ak wae ae) ale Sk ee 15.00 
opb2i0.6 bod 0 1S o wrhaee one kee Rae ee 191.36 
g Bhan 6h Whos hae eh eee ee ee 31 
sia suri ® ne Rloeehese ome he ao a ea 20.45 
SE Tee ee een ee ih S, 138.87 
PEE CLT eee ee ee ee 551.04 
eee eeT CCT Te TTT Tee ee 1479.60 
sia sib @din REGS cles Shh Sie ea eee 5.00 
er Ere eC 14.00 
Sub es See 5a dediee ade ae ke eee 32.15 
OST Cee Tred ee ey 34.00 
PCr er cra 13.75 
ho had high ok a cere arene na aa 67 
ib hig as DA MAG ae TS CLE RIE el Saker anes 1.88 
Pe eee Leer Te Pee ree Ores ie. 3024.03 
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ID ba iu gk ernie eters: anided $ 184.33 

EE ee nee 39.00 

Furnishings (shelvesandtable) 42.55 

Addressograph .........cce00. 12.90 

Books and stationery......... 18.16 

i i ahaa dane aid tibiae tk at 441.66 

Traveling expenses ........ 311.75 

eee eee eS < aoeeae 1710.25 

Bank collections.............. 19.84 

Sundries (postage, express, 

SS Se rare oar errr 233.39 
Post office deposit on A. L. A. bDook-list.... 0.0.0... ccc ce ccc ee cece eee e ee eees 28.00 
ad ok kB SS MKS SSS, 0.0 42 KARE AA EHS AAD OEE OCS OwOCOOSERCa SS 60.10 
i TEN caine aie a \ark ial OU orva ee RK ORE DT ERROR CONCH Sse eee ea adw aks 10.51 
a ke (Gata nk GSS aS nia iw KSA Kelas a Sis wba ee 35 oS ale bw are we 8.32 
EL OES OO RT eT TE re ee a ee Te 395.36 
I 6 5 ek K ade Sd bd aRA ee adn eesEDLEA dD Re RSDR Oe Eee te Te aEO eR 10.00 
ee ea kde nebder cb awki.ddSaREA EWR AREASCACER ODED WLeROURD 880.18 
eae 5G sid 64 4:0thie RAW a ak bok eda web 0ew does beens eeeeeseeeeees 67.15 
i ae ld gk kane btn hard Rid dd hibaae CW NEUSE dbs Ae ae-ebs whew 959.09 
as ac eea Se debe eee ada pieenneeedee @ehesenre 181.70 
OMENS PRI DY CUBTOMIOTE. ooo icc ccc cccceccccccccccccccccccccccesesecace 44.21 
$ 9450.17 
Cash on hand Jan, Ist, 1908.......... 0... ccc ccc cece eee eee enee 1200.60 
$10650.77 

NET SALES 

oe oi ok cabin de eR ASHI OME AAE SLO RODEAT ERED EEO 200d Rau $1551.53 
ie 5 ia: :h: ii.6 ans GRR BWA KHER REEDS 60032840000 br 00d e40deN 256.00 
a po io ab 5:5. 06 O OSE RA ORE RADA RATS O CES CORRES EET OO SEES ORE COS 35.70 
ee Cin taki eee eis eR etad Sesh etW abe berdneeerweeeesediag eae 1.25 
nt har a daaentie ake Dae a RSW aw ad NN- ae iewad Gm wees Seema 2.25 
ss ancl g Rb. 0C0.0% 46 CA: 6 PRAT S ORD SMEARS ASO dm oC eee Oeee 135.67 
ie idk 5: deed date e CRANE KEA EEE KOO SOE OTRE DECREE HOE ON 21.84 
in Sina ii ws cdocs bb ibn ube DOE Ob Ci biG 4. wlnale 6 Side a oie eae een ee 1.55 
I ea ck caiph alee de eA SA be OE d OO A SRE ARES hdd bee OER ee Oe eed 26.22 
i ik cs th Shs Wy sh SA wy Seo mS ROR Roe Be Ra OR eb ae ee ee 2.29 
a 95 la ng aie diigesh a SN UTALE aah SDS ae RRS ee BR ed eee Red bachd'S 65.90 
i iat as One hoa A A DRE hem dees hana ee HSMN OREO aE 14.22 
fod na Li ad ae eG AER eds WRDA METERED SKA SRO C RERACS ORE ROE 2.70 
i n:5 6 hgh Bh dh God Od 6-6 RUS 6 CRE wRRSAR DDS Od 9 40.0 OSE dE OD 344.70 
OE Oe TE a aT eee ry re 219.50 
ea aa a atk Sind arash aad es Saeed ede Wid ea ed +040 0604.0000.08 0 oe diER 212.94 
iin cea bia e EC RO e+ eERENE DE EHORDSAE OREO DNED ERD OMS ROR RS 594.88 
Ne oes Cee dead a eeew tad dae aandOe de a9 0k od obek he 656.0 eoleeeen 1756.58 
SE Oe Or a ee ee Pe -25 
i ah ee aie, 4b. do aie adn dae ak dhes Swe SANE Be GRO ee a ear ne db 18.48 
Postage charged to cCuStOMers ........ cece cece eee eee e eee e eee ete eeees 44.21 
Nee NT ccc coherence ehOedebewedeedsabeeeesecenresinneedenee 23.68 
i as eel ace I a 39.22 
ee a Eek Se AS SRAEW ERE RES OS OCRREN EO 40M MOU ES EMER HS 00 eM 423.70 
eo Se Bl a a Sea en oie eieh AW REDON WOE Ga AEN ORES 13.23 
Ia ig Lig Sake Bal fae dfs aie Ac NG A wh a chunk lye sheila sale iv Wo Sle Rese do 606.00 
EON ooo. 9.0.a.62 No OREN OREO DE KECCOKHEE SEES OME OS BEdhODHE CODES S BOOUt« 90 
$6415.39 

Charged sales ............... $4884.87 

I ios wicisd cde eewenn 1530.52 
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. Mr D. P. COREY next presented the report of the trustees of the Endowment 
fund. 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND 


Carnegie and Endowment funds trustees in account with American Library Association. 
1907 


Nov. 30. To balance as per account rendered (See Bulletin for 





REOP, TOO, i. SOG aoe dicanas cicadas scesinghe aneam $6037.69 
1908 
Jan. 1. To interest, International trust co..................... 40.93 
és Se NA hint Gt liainus-s wien Aa peeene ss cae nes 675.00 
a 6. id GU Ts bv ois cowccacseccdeuvcoss 62.50 
m Be. ° ee ee ee 375.00 
“« 30. Exchange of Mo. Pacific notes.................0.%. 150.00 
Feb. 1. POI Gs hhc dine en denne edison vaeeweann 262.50 
=~ 7 on exchange of Mo. Pacific notes.......... 27.50 
Mar. 10. = OE Ps boc bb drs eek baedncees i xsddeee xe 575.00 
Apr. 7. ss on Brookline Savings Bank............... 36.62 
> 2 . on Chelsea Savings Bank................. 22.52 
> Fe. A. H. Hopkins, treasurer, for life memberships..... 100.00 
May 1. RO Re es 50 66.6 ove sean cee a healed awe 4 350.00 
Jem. 23. By A. Ts A. PR BORE. oc ok. c cccecce ccc veecines $1000.00 
m 2m Collection charges on check..............ceeeeeeee 10 
May 1. State Street deposit vaults................. cece eee 40.00 
= pe er er ee 159.22 
June 1. Cash deposited. Balance 
International Trust Co...............06. $4232.43 
Brookline Savings Bank................ 841.67 
Brookline Savings Bank................ 1293.18 
Chelsea Savings Bank.................. 1148.66 7515.94 
$8715.26 $8715.26 
Statement of Invested Funds 
Carnegie fund 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 4 per cent. Collateral Bonds, due July, 1929.... $15000.00- 
Cleveland Terminal & Valley R. R. 4 per cent. first mortgage Gold 
EE: GN SOON. Ns 6 iid 506s csdnnksdenncedanace apis as 15000.00 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 6 per cent. Coupon Notes, due Feb. 1910.... 15000.00 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 5 per cent. Coupon Bonds, due Jan. 1917.... 15000.00- 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R. 31-2 per cent. Lake Shore 
Collateral Coupon Bonds, due Feb. 1998................05. 15000.00 
Seaboard Air Line R. R. 4 per cent. Atlanta-Birmingham first 
mortgage Bonds, due May 1933. ........ccsccsccccccessccce 10000.00 
Western Union Tel. Co. 5 per cent. Collateral Trust Bonds, due 
Dt: Si sink ved n a daw eek dada tadiahie sok Renan Cee eae 15000.00 
$100000.00 
oe ee rrr St er ery erry ys is) $99158.33 
Cash deposited in Brookline Savings Bank.................+.44- 841.67 
$100000.00 
Endowment fund 
Mortgage on house in South Boston at 5 per cent............ccccceeecccecees $2500.00 
U. S. Steel Corporation 5 per cent. Gold Bonds, due April 1963, par $2000, cost.. 1970.00 
Deposit in Brookline Savings Bank at 4 per cent............ ccceceececeeccecs 1293.18 
Deposit in Chelsea Savings Bank at 4 per cent..............ccceecccucccecees 1148.66 


$6911.84 


Rate of income on investments 
Carnegie fund, 04.56. 
Endowment fund, 04.70. 
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Trial balance 


ee Es S.-W aise ote HOE RAIS Ke Kew ws-5RM $100000.00 
I 5 chy, ais uk acaba: Bom pealieca¥ wharsevoe:sa\'ew. 05's. 6) m4 ab %e 2000.00 
TS io. 3 ea Gm od. 0a 0. bd Girarclg ala dlelge bebaWdleaa'e 2500.00 
oe Eo kkk ws in BAK a6 ni 0's dd eddie. ¥ dae. vk'e aude aecews 7515.94 
I I ON nko eae se siccsiewnamedusessceaecceseeea $100000.00 
ae Okan Rais eae Rea SAO wrbnkins 6 O% 4232.43 
| : 6911.84 
Premium account, Carnegie fund.................000 cece eee ees 841.67 
Premium account, Endowment fund................... 020000000 30.00 


$112015.94 $112015.94 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES C. SOULE, 
D. P. COREY, 
W. W. APPLETON, 
Trustees A. L. A. Endowment Fund. 
June 1, 1908. 


I have examined the foregoing account and have verified the figures, have seen 
the vouchers covering the several payments, and have compared the account with both 
the check book and the books of deposit. I have found that the balance of cash depos- 
ited, amounting to $7,515.94, agrees with the said books. I have examined the securities 
mentioned in the statement of Invested funds, and have found them to be as repre- 
sented, viz., the principal of the Carnegie fund, $100,000; the principal of the Endow- 


ment fund, $6,911.84. 


Boston, June 15, 1908. 


The PRESIDENT: This report will be 
accepted in the usual manner. 

While I have been sitting here I have 
been watching the flight of some of these 
curious little insects that seem to abound 
in this region and whose name, not being 
an entomologist, I do not know, but they 
seem, like other insects, to be fond of the 
light, and I have watched them approach- 
ing the illuminating globes in their spiral 
flight. It is something in this way, I have 
said to myself, that the American Library 
Association in its wide sweeps over our 
great country, occasionally comes perilously 
near to the Canadian border. Once in a 
while it even crosses the border, and flying 
into the light, meets in some of the cities 
of our brothers across the line, thereby 
proving it is an American Library As- 
sociation coniinentally as well as merely 
nationally. Now this year, although we 
have not flown across the border, we have 
met in a torder state. It is therefore very 
appropriate that we are to listen to a paper 
from Mr L. C. BURPEE, of Ottawa. 


DREW B. HALL, 
Finance Committee. 


CANADIAN LIBRARIES OF LONG AGO 


The first library of any kind in Canada— 
perhaps in North America—was that of 
Marc Lescarhot, the witty and vivacious 
historian of New France. We learn from 
his own narative that he brought his books, 
or some of them, with him to Port Royal 
in 1606; and, knowing the man, and the 
books that interested him most, one may 
venture a rough guess at the contents of 
this pioneer library of the New World. It 
probably included several of the Greek and 
Roman historians, philosophers and poets; 
perhaps the Voyages of Champlain, Jacques 
Cartier, and other of the early western ex- 
plorers; some at least of what were then 
the books of the hour; and almost cer- 
tainly a Bible, though one dare scarcely 
hazard a guess as to its theological com- 
plexion. Lescarbot was far in advance of 
his time in his liberal attitude toward 
theological opinions, as witness his fre- 
quent quotations from Calvin’s Geneva 
Bible in his Histoire de la Nouvelle France, 
while on the other hand the metrical 
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translations of the Psalms, in the same 
work, are taken from the Catholic version 
of Phillippe Des Portes. There may have 
been just a spice of mischief behind it all 
at the expense of the rival theologians. But 
this is wandering from the subject. Public 
libraries had practically no existence in 
Canada previous to the cession of the Col- 
ony to England. Doubtless the palaces of 
the Governors and Intendants contained 
collections of books, designed to be of ser- 
vice or pleasure to their owners, and prob- 
ably to some extent these books circulated 
among the members of the little official 
circle at Quebec, but that was as close as 
New France ever got to a public library. 
There were, however, quite a number of 
private collections in the colony, some at 
least of very fair proportions, and probably 
most of them well-selected. The average 
of education and intellectual good taste 
was high among the gentry of New France; 
perhaps even higher than it is to-day among 
the same class anywhere on this conti- 
nent; though on the other hand if the aver- 
age were applied to the whole population 
of New France it would fall far below 
present standards. It is a curious fact that, 
although New France had no printing 
press, there were actually more books than 
there were people in the colony at the 
close of the period of French rule; and 
these books were by no means confined to 
“formulas of devotion and lives of the 
saints,” Francis Parkman to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

We know that the Jesuits possessed li- 
braries of their own, even at their remote 
missions, for we learn from the “Relations” 
that when they were banished from the 
Illinois country in 1763, by a decree of the 
Parliament of Paris, their wearing apparel 
and books were exempted from seizure. 
From Father Watrin’s letter, in the “Re- 
lations,” it appears that before sailing 
from New Orleans for France, the Jesuits 
presented their little library, “valuable,” as 
he says, “in a country newly established,” 
to the Capuchin Fathers, as a token of 
deep gratitude for marks of friendship re- 
ceived from the latter in the Jesuits’ hour 


of misfortune. Peter Kalm, the Swedish 
naturalist, who visited Canada about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and left 
a most eniertaining account of his journey, 
particularly mentions the library of the 
Jesuits at Quebec, and has much to say in 
praise of the learned fathers. We get a 
further glimpse of it in the Letter of re- 
nunciation of December 31st, 1789, by which 
uhe four aged fathers, who alone remained 
in Canada to represent that once powerful 
body, transferred their property to the 
Province of Canada upon certain con- 
ditions, one of which was that they should 
continue, for the brief residue of their 
lives, to “enjoy the use of their library.” 
After the death of the last survivor, Father 
Casot, “a great part of the library of the 
Jesuits was bought by the Hon. John Neil- 
son, proprietor of the Quebec Gazette.”’ Dr 
Thwaites, from whom this additional note 
is borrowed, adds that “several hundred of 
these volumes were in 1899 owned by his 
grandson, Dr H. Neilson, himself a collec- 
tor of rare Canadiana. The elder Neilson’s 
acquisitions included almost a full set of 
the New France “Relations,” all in their 
original binding. In September, 1851, the 
Library of Parliament purchased the thirty 
volumes of “Relations” from the Neilson 
family for 3100. The eight volumes re- 
covered from the fire (1854) and which are 
now in the Library of Parliament at Ot- 
tawa, all bear the inscription of the old 
Jesuit College.” 

Most of the books and manuscripts of 
the Jesuits not acquired by Neilson, found 
their way into the library of Laval uni- 
versity at Quebec. Next to Harvard, Laval 
is the oldest college in America, having 
been founded by Bishop Laval in 1663. 
Probably from the very beginning the Sem- 
inary of Quebec, as it was then called, pos- 
sessed something in the nature of a library, 
but, numerically at least, it remained in- 
significant until 1852, when the old college 
was created a university. Since then it 
has grown rapidly, until it now numbers 
eonsiderably over 100,000 volumes, includ- 
ing an unrivalled collection of early Can- 
adiana. 
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The first public library established in 
what now constitutes Canada was the 
Quebec Jibrary. On January 7th, 1779, the 
following advertisement appeared in the 
“Quebec Gazeite”: 


A subscription has been commenced for 
establishing a public library for the city 
and district of Quebec. It has met with 
the approbation of His Excellency the 
Governor-general, and of the Bishop, and 
it is hoped that the institution, so par- 
ticularly useful in this country, will be 
generally encouraged. “A list of those 
who have already subscribed is lodged at 
the Secretary’s office, where those who 
choose it may have an opportunity to add 
their names. The subscribers are re- 
quested to attend at the Bishop’s Palace, 
at 12 o’clock, the 15th instant, in order to 
choose trustees.” 


The meeting was duly held, and resulted 
in the election of a board of trustees, and 
the passing of certain regulations for the 
governing of theinstitution. The subscrip- 
tion was placed at £5 on entering and £2 
annually thereafter. Books were only lent 
to subscribers. The public were assured 
that “no books contrary to religion or 
good morals would be permitted.” Pub- 
lic notice was given that “those who have 
any books, for which they have no imme- 
diate use, are requested to send a cata- 
logue thereof, with the prices, edition and 
condition of them to Mr Davidson, at the 
Secretary’s office, at Quebec, that if ap- 
proved the Trustees may inspect and pur- 
chase them.” Not many of us would care 
to resort to that expedient nowadays. As 
a matter of fact, however, the bulk of the 
books with which the Quebec library 
opened its career were specially pur- 
chased in England by one Richard Cum- 
berland, at the request of the Governor 
general, Sir Frederick Haldimand. It is 
clear, from letters in the Haldimand col- 
lection, in the Dominion archives, that 
Haldimand was himself the originator of 
the Quebec library. In March, 1779, he 
writes General de Bude, one of the gentle- 
men-in-waiting on King George III, a long 
letter in French, the essential part of 
which is as follows: 


The few resources here, and the reason 
I have every day for perceiving that the 


ignorance of the people is one of the 
greatest obstacles that must be conquered 
to make thern acquainted with their duties 
and their own interests, have given me 
the idea of establishing a public library. 
| have led the Bishop and the Superior of 
the Seminary to see the advantage which 
would result from it. They have entered 
into my ideas and I have had a subscrip- 
tion opened, which they have signed with 
me, as have several priests, almost all the 
British merchants, and several Canadians, 
and not to allow the zeal of these gentle- 
men to cool I have charged the directors 
of the Library to form a catalogue, which 
I send by this opportunity to Mr Cumber- 
land, of the Board of trade, agent for this 
Province, with a credit of £500 sterling, 
and if he takes any trouble we may hope 
to receive the books for next winter. I 
am convinced of the advantage which will 
follow such an establishment, and it is de- 
sirable that it should be protected.” 
Haldimand further enlarges upon the po- 
litical motives behind this library project 


in a letter to Cumberland. 

The ignorance of the natives of this 
colony having been, in my apprehension, 
the principal cause of their misbehaviour 
and attachment to interests evidently in- 
jurious to themselves, I have sought to 
encourage a subscription for a public li- 
brary, which more are come into than 
could have been at first expected; a 
pretty good sum has already been raised 
and when the scheme is sufficiently ma- 
tured by experience, I hope it will greatly 
tend to promote a more perfect coalition 
of sentiments and union of interest be- 
tween the old and new subjects of the 
Crown than has hitherto subsisted. 


From a further letter addressed to Cum- 
berland in October, 1780, it appears that the 
books for the Quebec library arrived dur- 
ing the summer of that year; that is to 
say, the English books arrived, but there 
also had been ordered a number of French 
books, for French readers in Quebec. “I 
could have wished” writes Haldimand “the 
French books had accompanied them, being 
more anxious for their arrival than for the 
English, which, to prevent any jealousy, I 
shall not announce till the others arrive.” 
Some of us in Canada still have Haldi- 
mand’s racial problem to cope with. 

Finally all the books did arrive, and the 
good people of Quebec, French and Eng- 
lish, enjoyed for the first time the luxury 





, 
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of a public library. It indeed seems to have 
found a place of its own in the life of 
Quebec, as it exists to this day, though in 
a somewhat different form. Its growth 
was noi what would be called phenomenal 
in these days. In 1882, after having been 
in existence for nearly half a century, there 
were only about 4000 volumes on the 
shelves. But 4000 volumes in 1822, in the 
quiet little town of Quebec, was after all 
not a bad showing. Without attempting to 
trace the vicissitudes of this first of Can- 
adian public libraries down to the present 
time, it may be noted that, after amalga- 
mating with the Quebec library associa- 
tion, established in 1843, it passed through 
a disastrous fire in 1854, when a large num- 
ber of the books were destroyed; rose tri- 
umphantly from this reverse until in 1866 
a catalog was printed showing 6990 vol- 
umes on the shelves; and finally, in 1847, 
in its eighty-eighth year, became merged 
in the library of the Literary and historical 
society of Quebec, where many of the old 
books are still to be found. The latter So- 
ciety had been founded in 1824, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of the then 
Governor-general, the earl of Dalhousie, 
and has been an important factor in the 
intellectual life of Quebec and of the 
province from that day to this. 

Lord Dalhousie seems to have been a 
sort of amateurish “Saint Andrew” to the 
Canadians of eighty years ago, for we learn 
from that wide-awake traveller, John 
M’Gregor, that the Earl established the 
Garrison library at Halifax, about 1825 
(stili in existence). M’Gregor mentions 
the presence of this library, (when he vis- 
ited Halifax in 1828), as one of the chief 
reasons why “the officers of His Majesty’s 
civil list, and those of the army and navy, 
preferred Halifax to any other town in 
America.” As a Haligonian, I should ex- 
pect these worthy gentlemen to prefer 
Halifax for its own sake—but let that pass. 
All travelers did not, I am sorry to say, 
conceive the same favorable opinion of 
Halifax as John M’Gregor. Those of you 
who hail from New England are no doubt 
familiar with the slanderous expression, 


“Go to Halifax;” and Haliburton quotes a 
letter of Reverend Dr Stiles of Boston, who 
seems to have found the atmosphere of 
Halifax anything but elevating. “We have,” 
he writes, “upwards of one hundred licensed 
houses, and perhaps as many more which 
retail spirituous liquors without licenses, 
so that the business of one half the town 
is to sell rum and the other half to drink 
it.” This, however, was a long time ago— 
in 1760—before the advent of a public li- 
brary. 

M’Gregor found one or two circulating 
libraries in Halifax in 1828—and says noth- 
ing about rum. The moral is clear. Three 
years after his visit, the Mechanics library 
was founded, and worried along for some 
30 years—with fairly satisfactory results. 
The Halifax library, established in 1824, 
was probably one of the two circulating 
libraries to which M’Gregor refers. In 1873 
Sir Wm Young presented to the city his 
brother’s collection of about 1500 volumes, 
and for several years he gave $100 annual- 
ly for new books. Three years later the 
Halifax library, up to that time a private 
association, presented its entire collection 
of 6000 volumes to the city. Out of these 
beginnings grew the free public library of 
the present day—one of the best managed 
in Canada. 

The oldest library in the Maritime Prov- 
inces is, { think, that of King’s college, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, which dates back to 
1800. It boasts of some of the finest exam- 
ples of the old European presses in Amer- 
ica, such as the Aldine Aristotle of 1495-98. 
Tom Moore visited the library in 1804, as 
the guest of the Governor of the Colony, 
Sir J Wentworth, and King’s college pre- 
serves an autographed copy of one of his 
books presented on the occasion. Perhaps 
a more irteresting item is a complete set 
of the works of one of its own graduates, 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton, the inimi- 
table “Sam Slick,” whom Artemus Ward 
called “The Father of American humour.” 
Haliburton himself says, in his History of 
Nova Scotia, that King’s college contained 
in his day a large and well-selected collec- 
tion of books. 
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Traveling west to Montreal, we find a 
public library established there in 1796— 
eleven years after the founding of the Que- 
bec institution. About 1814 it was housed 
in the courthouse, where “a spacious room 
was allotted to its use.” Here were to be 
found “‘‘several thousand volumes of the 
best authors in every branch of literature.” 
Bouchette, a contemporary writer, says 
that “the good regulations under which the 
library is managed, and the method in 
which the books are arranged, reflect great 
credit upon the committee that has the 
superintendence thereof and greatly con- 
tributes to the amusement of its numerous 
supporters.” It may interest you to know 
that at this time Montreal was still a walled 
city, the act of the Provincial Legislature 
passed in 1801 “for removing the old walls 
and fortifications” not yet having been car- 
ried into effect. 

In 1821, when the congregation of the 
Methodist Church, on what is now St. Sul- 
pice street, moved into their new church, 
the Montreal library took possession of the 
old building, and remained there until 1837. 
The Mercantile news room, later merged 
in the Mercantile library association, also 
had quarters in the same building. The old 
building was torn down in 1891, to make 
room for the extension of the parish church 
of Notre Dame. Our old friend M’Gregor, 
when he reached Montreal in 1829, failed 
not to look up both the library and the 
news-room. “There is,” he says, “an excel- 
lent news-room, in which the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly reviews, Blackwood’s mag- 
azine, the Monthly and New monthly maga- 
zines, Canadian and United States reviews, 
and English, Colonial and United States 
papers, are regularly received. Large 
and excellent maps of all countries are 
hung round the room. Attached to it is 
the Montreal library, containing a vol- 
uminous collection of books, and prints il- 
lustrating the costumes and scenery of dif- 
ferent countries.” He refers also to the 


“judiciously selected garrison library,” as 
well as the advocates’ library. 

Another glimpse of Montreal libraries 
and news-rooms is afforded by Brown’s 
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“Views of Canada and the Colonist, 1851.” 
“The Montreal merchants have a very com- 
modious news-room in St. James’ street,” 
he says, “and there is another, chiefly con- 
ducted by the young men connected with 
mercantile pursuits in the city, under the 
designation of the Mercantile library as- 
sociation (already mentioned). It has a 
well-selected library, and during the winter 
months, supports a series of very excellent 
evening lectures. ‘There is also a Me- 
chanics’ institution, which supports a news- 
room, library, and winter evening lectures.” 
The more or less direct heir of these vari- 
ous early Montreal institutions is the Fra- 
ser institute, which contains a number of 
rare books acquired from the Mercantile 
library, as well as a series of engravings 
of mural paintings in the historic chateaux 
of France, presented many years ago to the 
Institut Canadien by Prince Jerome Bona- 
parte. Strangely enough, although they 
both acquired the library habit so many 
years ago, neither Quebec nor Montreal yet 
possess a municipally-supported free pub- 
lic library. 

The history of legislative libraries in 
Canada runs back practically to the estab- 
lishment of parliamentary government, but 
can only be briefly referred to here. ‘The 
Legislative library of Quebec dates from 
1792. Its first librarian was Samuel Phil- 
ipp, who was also clerk of the Legislature. 
It is not rocorded what renumeration Sam- 
uel Philipp received for his double duties, 
but we know that one of his successors, 
Ktienne Parent, filled the triple offices of 
Law officer of the Crown, French trans- 
lator to the Legislature, and Librarian—for 
the princely sum of $800 per annum. It 
is said of him that he was an enthusiastic 
librarian. He had need to be. This was 
the legislative library of what was then 
known as Lower Canada. 

The history of the legislative library of 
Upper Canada, now Ontario, may be said 
to begin in 1791. In that year Simcoe, just 
appointed first Governor of Upper Canada, 
writes Sir Joseph Bans, president of the 
Royal society: “My friend, the marquis of 
Buckingham, has suggested that govern- 
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ment might allow me a sum of money to 
be laid out for a public library, to be com- 
posed of such books as might be useful in 
the colony. He instanced the Encyclopae- 
dia, extracts from which might occasionally 
be published in the newspapers.”... I 
wonder if he tried the experiment. “It is 
possible,” Simcoe adds, “private donations 
might be ubtained, and that it (the library) 
would become an object of Royal munifi- 
cence.” Possibly it was to encourage such 
Royal munificence that Simcoe decided (as 
he mentions in this same letter to Sir Jo- 
seph Banks) to call the unborn capital of 
the infant colony, Georgina. Perhaps, also, 
he changed his mind because the Royal 
munificence hung fire; in which case we 
may for once bless the memory of a parsi- 
monious king. 

In any event a beginning was made with 
the library, but it was still of very modest 
proportions when, in April, 1813, it was de- 
stroyed with the public builaings. At the 
same time the little town library of York 
was—well, Dr John Strachan, in his open 
letter to Jefferson, says “pillaged’”—but Dr 
Strachan was a stormy little patriot. Even 
if the American visitors did take the books 
away, as souvenirs, Dr Strachan himself 
admits that Commodore Chauncey made 
every effort to collect them, and actually 
sent back two boxes filled with them; but 
he adds, a little plaintively, “hardly any 
were complete.” This little collection of 
books was the earliest progenitor of the 
Toronto public library—so recently pre- 
sided over by that scholarly librarian and 
kindliest of men, Dr James Bain. 

By an act of the Upper Canadian Legis- 
lature passed in 1816, the sum of £800 
was voted for the foundation of a parlia- 
mentary library to replace that destroyed 
in 1813. 

At the union of Upper and Lower Canada 
in 1841, provision was made for a parlia- 
mentary library for the new Province of 
Canada. Up to the confederation of all 
the provinces, in 1867, however, the Library 
of Parliament had little chance to grow. 
It had to follow the seat of government, 
and the seat of government was moved in 
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succession from Kingston to Montreal, then 
to Quebec, then to Toronto, from Toronto 
to Quebec again, and finally to Ottawa. It 
was in fact—if it is not disrespectful to 
apply such a term to a parliamentary in- 
stitution, nothing more than a traveling 
library; and like other traveling libraries 
of no great size. And as if this were not 
enough, the unfortunate institution had to 
pass through three fires, twice in Quebec 
and once in Montreal. The Quebec fires 
were accidental; but in Montreal the books 
fell victim to the fury of a mob, which 
could find no more satisfactory way of ex- 
pressing its disapproval of the Rebellion 
losses bill than by burning the House of 
Parliament. Settled comfortably at Ottawa, 
in its beautiful building, the Library of 
Parliament has grown rapidly, and now 
ranks among the most important of the 
continent. 

One of our Ontario librarians, Miss Janet 
Carnochan, of Niagara, not long ago dis- 
covered an old volume which proved to be 
the Record book of the Niagara library, 
founded in 1800. The picturesque little 
town of Niagara-on-the-Lake is thus able 
to add to its boast that it had sheltered the 
first Parliament of Upper Canada, and pub- 
lished the first newspaper in the province, 
the additional distinction of having opened 
the first public library. It is extraordinary 
that although the Niagara library fliour- 
ished for twenty years, and was vigorous 
enough ts survive the stormy days of 
1812-14, its very existence had been for- 
gotten for many years, at the time the old 
Record book came to light. An examina- 
tion of its faded pages reveals some curious 
particulars. Among the rules, one provides 
that “Every subscriber may, if he chooses, 
when he pays his subscription, make the 
choice of a book not exceeding his sub- 
scrivtion, which shall be procured for him 
with all convenient speed, provided nothing 
irreligious or immoral is contained in the 
same.” The first catalog of books, dated 
March, 1801, does immense credit to the 
character of the early citizens of Niagara. 
Of the 80 volumes listed, the first 30 are 
of a religious nature, including some for 
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gotten oworthy’s ‘Sermons to young 
women.” Perhaps they needed them, in 
1801. You may conceive what a serious- 
minded community this was, when I tell 
you that no. 28 on the list is “Religious 
courtship.” Yet there must have been an 
element of frivolity somewhere in Niagara, 
for whom a volume of “Letters on court- 
ship,” plain every day courtship, was pro- 
vided. As to the rest, there was Cowper’s 
‘Task,’’ Campbell’s “Pleasures of hope,” 
Bruce’s “Travels,” Robertson’s “History 
of Charles V,” and a number of other 
works of a like nature. The only book 
of fiction on the list is no. 73, “The Story 
teller.” Imagine the joy of the Niagara 
librarian when the circulation statistics for 
the year were made up! No fiction bug- 
bear for him or her. It was an ideal sit- 
uation; though one wonders a little what 
the librarian lived upon for the first three 
years, as no emolument is mentioned in the 
minutes of the committee until 1804, when 
it was resolved “that the librarian be al- 
lowed 121-2 per cent of all the moneys 
collected for the last 12 months from non- 
subscribers;” but, as if afraid of their own 
generosity, the committee add, “the libra- 
rian shall be obliged to make good all the 
books that may be lost by non-subscribers.” 
The minutes thereafter show the amounts 
paid over to the librarian under this novel 
arrangement. One year it ran as high as 
£6, but the average was about £2. In 
1817 it was exactly 5s. 7d. In 1820 the 
Niagara library died a natural death, the 
remaining proprietors handing over the 
books to the librarian in consideration of 
his allowing them their free use for three 
years. 

Just a few words, if I have not already 
exhausted your patience, as to libraries in 
the West, in the palmy days of the Cana- 
dian fur-trade. Fair-sized libraries existed 
at the principal posts of both the Hudson 
Bay and North West companies, and are 
still maintained at the main establishments 
of the former company. The practice in 
the case of the Hudson’s Bay company has 
generally been to send out annually to 
York Factory and the other posts on the 


Bay a selection of the best books published 
during the year, with bound volumes of 
the principal periodicals. With the North 
West company, the establishment and 
building up of libraries seems to have been 
due rather to the enthusiasm of certain 
partneis, notably Roderick McKenzie, a 
cousin of Sir Alexander Meckenzie the ex- 
piorer. Roderick McKenzie founded the 
once-famous Athabaska library, at Fort 
Chipewyan, on the shores of Lake Atha- 
baska. Lefroy, who spent the winter of 
1843-44 at Fort Chipewyan, says “I was 
so fortunate as to find there the re- 
mains of a library formed by officers of 
the then extinct North West company for 
their northern department, comprising 
many sound books of history and general 
literature.” There was probably also a 
library at Fort Williams, though I have 
not been able to find any direct reference 
to it in the literature of the fur-trade, 
Harmon carried a few books of his own 
from. post to post, during his long residence 
inthe West. On one occasion he writes “as 
I had no other book I read during my stay 
(at the north end of the Lake Winnipe- 
gosis) the greater part of the Bible.” John 
Johnston, a famous independent fur-trader, 
had quite a notable collection of books at 
Sault Ste Marie. Bigsby, in his journey 
through the Lakes in 1824 visited John- 
ston, and comments in his journal on the 
extent and value of his library—‘‘a thou- 
sand well-bound and well-selected volumes, 
French and English, evidently much in 
use, in winter especially.” 

Of all libraries in Western Canada, the 
most important was that at the Red River 
settlement, in what is now the Province 
of Manitoba. The Provincial librarian has 
written an admirable account of this libra- 
ry and I cannot do better than give it in 
Mr Robertson’s own words (as quoted in 
Dr Bain’s article on “The Public Libraries 
of Canada,” in the Encyclopedia of 
Canada): 


The Red River library was founded in 
the spring of 1847, the year after the ar- 
rival of the sixth regiment, in the then 
young colony of the Red River settlement. 
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The officers in charge of the troops were 
mainly instrumental in starting this pio- 
neer public library. Their efforts in this 
direction were nobly seconded by a num- 
ber of leading settlers. Previous to the 
year 1847 there was a subscription library 
of 200 volumes, belonging to private gen- 
tlemen, some of them officers in the ser- 
vice of the Hudson’s Bay company, under 
the charge of the late Richard Logan. 
The first books for the Red River library 
arrived from England in the summer of 
1848, via the Hudson’s Bay route. . . Itis 
not stated how many volumes were in the 
consignment, but old settlers say that 
there must have been at least 1000 books. 
The outlay was covered by a grant from 
the Council of Assiniboia, and a subscrip- 
tion taken up among the settlers...The 
library received a further accession to its 
shelves, through a bequest from Peter 
Fidler, (an able but eccentric officer of 
the Hudson’s Bay company) who be- 
queathed the colonists his private library 
of 500 volumes, his maps, globes, and as- 
tronomical instruments ...The librarian 
left for Oregon in 1851, after which the 
managers became careless, and the last 
meeting was held in November, 1857. 
The subsequent history of the library is 
difficult to trace, but, shortly after 1860, 
the institution was divided into two sec- 
tions, one portion being left at Lower 
Fort Garry for the benefit of settlers in 
that vicinity, and the other removed to the 
residence of Magnus Brown, for the use 
of the community around Winnipeg. It 
was from the latter that the books in the 
present Provincial library, belonging to 
the old institution, were obtained. 


Only one library was maintained at the 
far western posts of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, so far as I have any knowledge, 
and that was at Fort Vancouver, on the 
Columbia River, in the days when the re- 
nowned Dr McLoughlin held undivided 
sway on the Pacific Coast. It is recorded 
by W. F. Tolmie, an officer of the Com- 
pany, that in 1833 the idea was conceived 
by Anderson, one of the clerks at Milbank 
Sound, and Chief trader Manson, of “es- 
tablishing a circulating library among the 
officers of the Company. Anderson, on 
reaching Fort Vancouver, ventilated the 
matter. It was readily taken up by Dr 
McLoughlin and Mr Douglas. A subscrip- 
tion library was formed which did much 
good for about ten years, soon after which 
time it was broken up.” The officer sub- 


scribed, sent the order for books and peri- 
odicals to the company’s agent in London; 
the books were sent out, and as every- 
body had subscribed they were sent to all 
the forts throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The library was 
kept at Fort Vancouver, subscribers send- 
ing for such books as they wanted, and 
returning them when read. Finally the 
books were divided among such of the 
subscribers as cared about having them. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company, by their 
ships, sent out the ‘Times’ and other lead- 
ing papers for circulation.” “This,” adds 
Tolmie, “was the first circulating li- 
brary on the Pacific Slope, extend- 
ing from 1833 to 1843.” This is not 
perhaps strictly correct. Some of you 
may not be aware that there was quite a 
considerable library at the Russian fur- 
trading post of Sitka, about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. In 1870, after 
the transfer of Alaska to the United 
States, the remains of the collection were 
sent to Washington, and are now either 
in the library of the State department, or 
in the Library of Congress. They in- 
cluded a number of manuscript journals 
of explorations, log-books, despatches and 
correspondence, all in Russian, and alto- 
gether about sixty volumes. But having 
now jumped altogether off the map of 
Canada, it is high time that I brought this 
rambling paper to an end. 


The PRESIDENT: Not all of our 
brothers of English speech are so acces- 
sible to us as those in Canada. We have 
some that are far across the sea and even 
at the antipodes, and as we cannot go to 
them, sometimes they come to us. So we 
have great pleasure to-night in having with 
us Mr Herbert Baillie, librarian of the li- 
brary in Wellington, New Zealand, who 
will tell us, I am sure, some things about 
libraries and library work in his country 
that we do not know and shall be greatly 
interested to hear. 


ADDRESS BY MR BAILLIE 


Mr President, ladies and gentlemen. 
I see your program says “Greetings 
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from New Zealand.” I have much plea- 
sure in conveying greetings from the li- 
brarians of New Zealand to you, the libra- 
rians of America, and I think I should be 
conveying the wishes of the public of New 
Zealand if I also convey greetings from 
the New Zealand public to you as repre- 
senting the public of the United States. 

I am afraid that my only qualification 
for reading a paper before this conference 
is that I have the honor to be the first 
New Zealander to be present at one of 
the A. L. A. conferences. Ever since I 
joined the staff of the Wellington public 
library in 1902, I have had a goal in view 
and that was to attend one of these meet- 
ings. My wish has been attained and, as 
a kind of penance, on you, I have been 
asked to read a paper, and I, without any 
regard as to your valuable time, con- 
sented. 

I have decided to give a short account 
of the way a library is managed in New 
Zealand, taking my own as typical. 

The Wellington public library is a de- 
partment under the Wellington City Coun- 
cil; a Committee of six councillors is ap- 
pointed by the Council after each election, 
which takes place every other year. The 
Mayor is, ex-officio, a member of the Com- 
mittee, but. as a matter of fact, he seldom 
attends any of our meetings, although the 
present Mayor is a strong supporter of the 
library. Meetings are held fortnightly and 
any business outside of formal matters is 
reperted to the Council for its approval, 
which is seldom withheld. 

The library is chiefly supported by a rate 
of one thirteenth of a penny on the unim- 
proved value of land held by the taxpayers. 
The receipts from this source for the last 
year amounted to £3100, or $15,000, out of 
which we pay for lighting—supplied at 
cost by the municipality from its electric 
light stations—insurance, interest on cost 
of buildings, sinking fund on loans, which 
were raised to provide the buildings, and 
cost of all extensions and new buildings in 
addition to the necessary amounts for 
books and salaries. 

It might be of interest to some to know 


that at present a majority of our Commit- 
tee are what are called “labor members.” 
The chairman, Councillor Maclaren is a 
worker and secretary of the Wharf la- 
borers’ union, and here I may say that 
their interest in library matters is keen 
and liberal. I have to thank them for 
that interest which is responsible for my 
visit to America. The Committee, with 
the Council’s approval, granted me five 
months’ leave of absence on full pay, to 
attend this Conference, and, in addition, 
granted a bonus of nearly 400 dollars 
towards the expenses. 

I stated that the library was chiefly sup- 
ported by a rate. The other sources of 
revenue are subscriptions from borrowers, 
fines, extra books and Government subsidy. 
Five shillings, ($1.29) per annum is charged 
to persons who may wish to borrow books 
from the Circulation department. The sub- 
scription is payable half-yearly in advance 
and there is no limit to the number of 
tickets that a subscriber may take out, but 
he may only take out one book on each 
ticket. Any resident in town or suburbs 
may become a subscriber on signing a 
similar declaration to that required from 
ratepayers in your towns. No distinction 
is made hetween ratepayers and non-rate- 
payers. A visitor to the city may take out 
oooks on depositing $2.50. He is charged 
at tne rate of six cents for each of the 
books he may borrow during his stay, the 
deposit being returned on the return of all 
books. Extra books may be taken out by 
subscribers on payment of six cents per 
book. 

The revenue, outside of the tax for the 
year 1907-08 was £700, or about $3400. The 
population of Wellington is 63,000; we have 
2311 subscribers and our issues were 
128,000. We have two branches in con- 
nection with the central library. 

It has been the general rule at the cen- 
tral library to place all books over a cer 
tain price, say 6s. ($1.50) in the Reference 
department, from which no books were 
issued under any circumstances. I find that 
it is a difficult matter to break away from 
the system, and, by placing better books 
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in the Lending branch, I had to duplicate 
them for the Reference department or 
allow the Reference department to lose its 
former prestige. I might state here that 
every part of the library, except the loan 
department is free, so, of course, the Refer- 
ence department is used a great deal, and 
what may be termed a “vested interest” 
created. The Library committee have part- 
ly surmounted the difficulty by allowing 
books to be taken from the Reference de- 
department on the payment of a deposit, 
by ordinary subscribers. The whole mat- 
ter will be faced again when I return with 
details as to your practices. Our branches 
are run on similar lines to yours except 
as to subscription to Loan department. 

One of the undesirable features in our 
libraries is the importance of the news- 
papers. There are about 200 newspapers, 
dailies, tri-weekly and weekly, published 
in New Zealand, and more than half of 
these are filed at the Wellington library. 
They come from all parts of the Dominion 
and each publisher wants his paper to be 
filed on a prominent stand, and particu- 
larly it is not to be filed with some other 
“rag” from the same district. We tried to 
economize by filing papers from the same 
town together. In such cases, of course, 
we have to tactfully arrange matters or 
else disarrange them by declining to ac- 
cept the paper with conditions. Our coun- 
try cousins all come to the library, and, 
with that backwardness that usually char- 
acterizes New Zealanders, refrain from 
making enquiries, wander around the 
rooms, and if they cannot find the par- 
ticular paper they require, write at once 
to the village, arouse the publisher or 
editor and he at once insists that political 
feeling should not enter into library man- 
agement, as if a librarian ever had any 
political feeling. 

The price of books may be of interest 
to some. Perhaps, I ought not to say 
much on the subject. I believe we pay 
less for American fiction than most of you 
do. Probably the process of “dumping” is 
accountable for this, but other American 
books are dear and usually difficult to ob- 


tain. English fiction that is published in 
“Colonial” editions is retailed at 3-6, off 
which we get a substantial discount, as 
we do off all books published in Great 
Britain. A contract is made every two 
years with the lowest bidder for the full 
supply of all books required. 

The Central library reference and news 
rooms are open every Sunday from 2:00 to 
5 p. m. and from 6:30 to 9:00 p. m. The 
attendance is usually heavier than on 
week days. The week day hours of the 
Central Library are 

News room 9:30 a. m. to 10:00 p. m. 

Reference 10:00 a. m. to 10:00 p. m. 

Loan dept 10:00 a. m. to 9:00 p. m. 

Assistants’ hours average 44 per week. 
The system of attendance requires each 
assistant to be on duty from 9:00 a. m. to 
1:00 p. m. and from 6:00 to 10:00 p. m. 
On alternate days, the other set duty be- 
ing 9:00 a. m. to 12:00 and 1:00 to 6:00 
p. m. On one day in the week, she fin- 
ishes for the day at 1:00 p. m. 

The salary of a lady assistant is fixed 
at present at a maximum of £100, or 
about $485 per year, but I am sure that it 
would be raised if necessary to keep a 
good assistant. 

Assistants have three weeks holidays 
each year. 

The library and branches are run on 
the “open access” system—any other sys- 
tem would be unpopular. I proved this 
to my satisfaction or disatisfaction when 
I was appointed to take charge of our first 
branch. The Chief librarian decided that 
non-access should be the rule. It being a 
new library, the subscribers came along 
all right, but after a year’s trial, the sys- 
tem was dropped as it caused great dis- 
satisfaction among the subscribers. 

Free lectures were arranged for each 
winter. One series being given in the 
Town Hall and another in the Newtown 
district where they were instituted. As 
many as twenty lectures have been given 
in one season. I do not have the least 
trouble in getting lecturers to help with- 
out fee or reward. In some cases, they 
have come from other parts of the Domin- 
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ion and their positions range from that of 
Chief Justice downwards. 

A valuable natural history collection 
has been presented to the Newtown branch 
and we have to extend the building at a 
cost of about £4000, or $19,400 to take it 
and the additions which are always com- 
ing in. 

Essay competitions are held in connec- 
tion with the museum by the district 
schools. The subjects being either the 
museum as a whole or some particular 
class in it. Free subscription tickets are 
issued by the City to the writers of a cer- 
tain number of the best compositions. 

I am sure that the information I shall 
take from here will be the means of im- 
proving not only my own library, but also 
those in other parts of the Dominion. As 
showing the interest displayed in my trip, 
I shall read an extract from the Welling- 
ton “Evening Post”, a newspaper having 
the largest circulation in New Zealand. 


A Mission Among Books 


The books—legitimate books—are call- 
ing, and Mr Herbert Baillie, Chief Munici- 
pal Librarian, is harkening to their cry. 
They are far away in America, and he is 
to start a voyage on Monday to get the 
message which they have ready for New 
Zealanders. The people here may have 
some slight prejudice against things which 
they are pleased to term “Yankee no- 
tions,” but they may be assured that in 
the department of libraries the United 
States authorities have not thought and 
acted in vain. To them a book is not 
merely a book, so much paper containing 
more or less print, mummied in a more or 
less pretty cover. It is a living message, 
and they take pains to make it circulate 
among the living. Almost as soon as a 
boy or girl is able to toddle it may take 
its tiny feet to a public library and find 
people there eager to gladden it with 
those prints so dear to childhood, and ever 
afterwards the prospective citizen may al- 
ways find suitable literary nourishment. 
As far as possible with the means at his 
disposal, Mr Baillie has made the local 
libraries set an example to similar insti- 
tutions in other centres of New Zealand, 
and luckily his spirit of progressiveness 
and his desire to make a public library 
really public have favorably impressed the 
City Council. Citizens may expect good 
results from his attendance at the Library 


Congress, and his contact with eminent 
librarians in their own citadels. 


A newspaper writer in Wellington, re 
ferring to my trip, stated that the Amer- 
ican librarians had long since arrived at 
perfection and there remains no more to 
be learned—‘there was not much to learn 
anyway—the whole system can be grasped 
after the perusal of two or three books 
and reports.” 


Mr BOWKER: In view of the action ot 
the authorities of the Wellington (New 
Zealand) library, it is quite proper that 
this Association should express its ap- 
preciation and thanks to those authorities 
for sending a representative to attend 
this conference. I therefore move such 
a vote and that the Secretary be requested 
to transmit the expression of our appre 
ciation and thanks to the Wellington au- 
thorities. 

Mr RANCK: Mr President, I second 
that motion. 

Unanimously carried. 

The PRESIDENT: This completes the 
program for this evening and I therefore 
declare the first general session of this 
conference closed. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
(Wednesday Morning, June 24th, 1908) 


The PRESIDENT called the convention 
to order at 9:30 o’clock and 

The Secretary then read the minutes of 
the meeting of the Council. (see p. 409) 

Mr R. R. BOWKER: Mr President, I 
would like to suggest that the Secretary 
state briefly to the Association the essen- 
tial points of the report of the Committee 
on Constitutional revision which was dis- 
cussed at the Council meeting, so that the 
Council can have the benefit of any sug- 
gestions from the membership. 

The PRESIDENT: Mr Andrews, in be 
half of the Committee, will give the re- 
port. 

Mr C. W. ANDREWS: We have held 
two meetings, both long and protracted 
and have received a number of sugges- 
tions besides those that were specifically 
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referred to it at the Asheville meeting. 
Upon consideration—upon, I think, I may 
fairly say, due consideration, we have for- 
mally recommended a number of changes 
which may be divided into three classes: 
those affecting the composition of the Ex- 
ecutive board, those affecting the composi- 
tion of the Council, their duties, and then 
a few minor corrections of infelicities or 
inaccuracies and one failure in grammar 
of the Association—which I think ought 
to be eliminated no matter what you do 
with the rest of the scheme. The desire 
of the movers of the resolution which was 
referred to us at Asheville was to secure 
a more permanent executive body and this 
Committee found itself unanimously and 
formally in agreement with them and they 
asked the advice of all the members of 
the Association who were present at the 
Atlantic City meeting and found practic- 
ally the unanimous agreement, that we 
need a more permanent body. Therefore 
they have provided an executive body of 
nine, consisting of the president, the two 
vice-presidents and six elected members, 
two to be elected each year. On the 
other hand, they have felt that the Coun- 
cil should become what it was really in- 
tended to be, a debating body, and they 
found that the Institute would give us its 
existence and retain to the Association 
practically the whole membership of the 
library profession if we would enlarge the 
Council sufficiently to make it inclusive 
of the interests of the library work. 
Therefore they have provided for a Coun- 
cil consisting of 25 members elected by 
the Association at large as at present 25 
to be elected by the Council as a body, 
all the ex-presidents of the Association 
and the Executive board for the year. 
This makes a total of something like 75 
or 80 members and will enable us to dis- 
cuss and pronounce with some authority 
on the questions which should come be- 
fore the Council of the Association. The 
division of duties is very simple. They 
have left the business to the Executive 
board and the debating and questions of 
policy to the Council. We have made 
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very careful examination of each article 
of the constitution and have tried to bring 
them into uniformity with these ideas. If 
the Council and Association, for both 
should, will approve of the general ideas, 
I doubt if there would be any necessity 
for a scrutiny of the details and verbiage, 
but the ideas ought to be in your minds 
and you ought to be prepared to vote on 
them if the Council approves of the 
scheme and submits it to you at a later 
session, 

The PRESIDENT: The Association of 
course understands that the constitution 
is not before it for approval at the present 
time, as it has not yet been finally consid- 
ered by the Council and referred to the As- 
sociation. There will be an opportunity, 
however, for the expression of individual 
opinion during a few minutes if such is 
desired. 

Mr F. P. HILL: I understand that the 
proposed revision of the Constitution has 
been printed, and I would like to ask 
whether it would not be possible to put 
the copy somewhere so that all the mem- 
bers might see it and make suggestions 
to the Council, following out the idea that 
Mr Bowker has spoken of? 

Mr ANDREWS: Owing to the kindness 
of H. W. Wilson Co., we have this in 
print, and there are copies enough for the 
Council and for posting, as Mr Hill sug- 
gests. 

The PRESIDENT: An opportunity will 
be given about the middle of the next 
session for the introduction of any miscel- 
laneous business that may need to come 
before the Association. 

The librarian is so much occupied 
about thoughts of how to distribute books 
and how to make them more available to 
the general reader that we sometimes for- 
get to consider the books themselves, and 
we are to have an opportunity this morn- 
ing to listen to a number of short papers 
and talks about books, some of them 
about classes of books in general and a 
little about book methods and then again 
about individual books. This program has 


been arranged with a great deal of pains 
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by Mrs Fairchild and we are sorry that 
she is not to be with us this morning. 
The carrying out of her plans has been 
entrusted to the charge of Miss Kroeger. 

The first paper to which we are to listen 
is one on “The dear and dumpy twelves” 
by Mr HENRY E. LEGLER. 


THE DEAR AND THE DUMPY 
TWELVES; or THE LIBRARI- 
AN’S SHELF OF BOOKS 


“Let me love the insides of books with 
Doctor Johnson, and have respect unto 
their outsides with David Garrick”—De- 
Witt Miller’s bookplate inscription. 

Once upon a time, long, long ago, there 
lived in the goodly city of Strassburg a 
bespectacled German professor whose 
name was Sebastian Brandt. (His biog- 
raphers do not mention spectacles, but 
a German professor minus a pair athwart 
his nose is inconceivable.) Looking upon 
the world through these glasses, the 
worthy doctor of philosophy marveled 
greatly that every person whom he saw, 
belonged to the tribe of fools. He 
gathered into one great vessel the various 
kinds of fools his observant eyes beheld, 
and sent them adrift in his heavily-laden 
“Narrenschiff.” His story of the “Ship 
of fools” and its motley-minded crew has 
ever since been deemed descriptive of 
everyone but oneself, and perhaps that’s 
why there’s so much relish found in its 
ungentle satire. 

Now this remarkable voyage occurred 
full four hundred years ago. There are 
some who profess to see in the opening 
verse a reference to a certain type of 
librarian. Manifestly this conclusion is 
erroneous, for the profession was non-ex- 
istent then; the Alexandrian library—if 
there ever was one—had long since gone 
up in smoke, library schools had not been 
invented, and Mr Carnegie had not then 
begun his desperate and futile attempt to 
die poor. Nor is it likely that the profes- 
sor’s spectacles had the magic property 
of prophetic vision, for the worthy pro- 
fessor used them merely to mirror the 
men of his own time. There are those, 


of course, who aver that in the mirror 
wherein the men of Sebastian Brandt’s 
time saw themselves reflected, “the men 
of all times can recognize themselves,” 
and that “a crew is never wanting to man 
this old, weather-beaten but ever-seawor- 
thy vessel.” At any rate, ’tis not unin- 
teresting to recall in abridgement from 
the English version, the quaintly phrased 
autobiography of the “first fole of all the 
hole navy.” 


Styll am I besy bokes assemblynge 

For to haue plenty it is a plesaunt 
thynge 

In my conceyt and to haue them ay in 
honde— 

But what they mene do I nat vinderstonde, 

But yet I haue them in great reuerence 

And honoure sauynge them from dust and 
imperfection 

By often brusshynge, and moche dyly- 
gence. 

Full goodly bounde in plesaunt couerture 

Of domas, satyn, or els of veluet pure 

I kepe them sure ferynge, lyst they sholde 
be lost, 

For in them is the connynge wherein I 
me bost 

+ * a + * * + 


For all is in them, and no thynge in my 
mynde. 

+ * a * = * * 

Lo in lyke wyse of bokys I haue store 

But fewe I rede, and fewer understande. 

I folowe nat theyr doctryne nor theyr 
lore— 

It is ynoughe to bere a boke in hande, 

It were to moche to be it suche a bande 

For to be bounde to loke within the 
boke— 

I am — on the fayre couerynge to 
oke. 

Why sholde I stody to hurt my wyt 
thereby 

Or trouble my mynde with stody ex- 
cessyue, 

Sythe many ar whiche stody right besely 

. * = * + 2 * 

* * note wel theyr diligence; 

Ensue ye theyr steppes: obtayne ye such 
fame, 

* +e * a: + e a 


* * But nowe to fewe suche be. 
Therefore in this Shyp let them come 
rowe with, me. 


Doubtless it was from this suggestion 
that some one was moved to write these 
warning words: “The librarian who reads 
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is lost.” It may be doubted, indeed, that 
overmuch heed hath been given to the 
warning. Nathless, the librarian’s read- 
ing may well merit some attention and 
discussion. 

What shall the librarian read? How 
can a librarian serve his public in the 
largest sense, unless like a physician, he 
knows the properties of the ingredients 
he prescribes? Without that knowledge, 
without the skill that grows out of it, 
without the enthusiasm, which underlies 
the profitable use of it, without the love 
of letters which must be the basis for the 
spreading of it, the work of the librarian 
becomes but a meager and pitiful thing. 

It was doubtless some maker of sound- 
ing phrases who sometimes, somewhere, 
declared that “the librarian who reads is 
lost.” This profitless suggestion has been 
repeated in print and in word till it has 
come to have, by its reiteration, the very 
force of law, accepted and unchallenged. 
We are but too prone to subordinate sense 
to sound; in the volume of spoken sound, 
if it be but sufficiently plangent and insis- 
tent, we find an empty substitute for 
meaning. 

One need not, indeed, have a taste as 
catholic as Charles Lamb’s, whose book 
exclusions were limited to directories, 
pocket books, checker boards bound and 
lettered on the back, almanacs and stat- 
utes-at-large; one need not, on the other 
hand, limit bookish propensities to the 
advice given by crusty old Doctor John- 
son—to collect one book. Neither is there 
need that the librarian should stock his 
shelf full with the hundred best books of 
literature—whatever these may be; nor 
that a special course of reading be pur- 
sued. His literary browsings must lead 
whither the fine relish of his taste may 
attract him. The well-thumbed volumes 
that he keeps for the pleasant reading that 
comes only between-whiles will serve to 
measure his worth as a librarian. If his 
personal books are of the vapid and the 
flabby sort, now issuing in such over- 
whelming and appalling profusion from 
our book factories, he will but scatter 


about the microbes of his own virulent 
disease. If he steeps himself with the 
creative literature which time has tried 
and found good, he may perchance do 
something whereby the Thought Beauti- 
ful, as expressed in the Book Beautiful, 
may contribute toward an ultimate World 
Beautiful. Something of the spirit he 
may have which Austin Dobson gives 
wings in his poem. 


MY BOOKS 
(From “At the Sign of the Lyre,” 1885) 


They dwell in the odor of camphor 
They stand in a Sheraton shrine, 
They are “warranted early editions,” 

These worshipful tomes of mine;— 


In their creamy “Oxford vellum,” 
In their redolent “crushed Levant,” 
With their delicate watered linings, 
They are jewels of price, I grant;— 


Blind-tooled and morocco-jointed, 
They have Bedford’s daintiest dress, 

They are graceful, attenuate, polished, 
But they gather the dust, no less;— 


For the row that I prize is yonder, 
Away on the unglazed shelves, 

The bulged and the bruised octavos, 
The dear and the dumpy twelves,— 


Montaigne with his sheepskin blistered 
And Howell the worse for wear, 

And the worm-drilled Jesuit’s Horace, 
And the little old cropped Moliere. 


And the Burton I bought for a florin, 
And the Rabelais foxed and flea’d,— 

For the others I never have opened, 
But these are the ones I read. 


The librarian should further heed, and 
saturate himself in, the traditions of his 
calling. And so a bit of his shelf may 
well be given to those books that make 
clearer to him the origin and develop- 
ment—and therefore the broader meaning 
—of the work which engages his activity, 
and should engage his interest. Out of 
this story, with its associations, will come 
to him that appeal for personal service 
that shall make his contribution, no mat- 
ter what its degree, of greater worth. 
These books will recite to him the trials 
of the continental printers whose names 
survive in colophons; of writers and of 
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publishers, and of librarians, too, whose 
lives were spent in making the knowledge 
of the world the common heritage of the 
people. For the long struggle of these 
men to promote, and of others to sup- 
press, the diffusion of knowledge among 
the masses, tells, after all, the story of un- 
folding democracy. And the end of that 
story is not yet ready for the telling. 

In the shaping of that ending the libra- 
rian must do his part. And so there 
comes to him suggestion for a third line 
of reading—ephemeral in its nature, per- 


haps, but important as well. It is the 


current reading that puts him in touch 
with the work-a-day world and its prob- 
lems; that will enable him to gather and 
to use judiciously, effectively, abundantly, 
the information whose lack has made for 
so much of incapacity in our public life. 
The librarian must strike root in the ex- 
periences of the past, but he must live in 
the present. Beyond the four walls of his 
building he must have the imagination to 
see the multiform interests and problems 
of the people who surround him, and to 
bring in application not alone the knowl- 
edge he has garnered, but to present it in 
such form that they may weigh its worth 
and make it serviceable and of good ef- 
fect. 

Thus will the librarian equip himself 
to achieve the ideal of his calling. And 
the main principle of the ideal, in the 
felicitous words of Mr Cobden-Sanderson, 
is this: “That whereas the labourer’s 
labour, pursued in isolation is apt to ap- 
pear, and in fact to be, a poor and monot- 
onous occupation, a laying of bricks upon 
bricks, and nothing more, such labour, 
whatever it may be, when pursued with 
full knowledge of the logical association 
and cohesion of its processes, when pur- 
sued with the full knowledge of its coop- 
erative and historical development, when 
pursued with full knowledge of its pur- 
pose and possibilities, will be found to 
contain within itself the elements of a 
lofty Ideal, well calculated to give peace 
to the imagination, and to the hand of the 
workman, inspiration and strength. Such 


is the principle of the Ideal: However « 
man may begin, or whatever may be his 
point of departure, the supreme goal is 
still everywhere open to him.” 


The PRESIDENT: In other words, if 
the librarian who reads is lost, you had 
better all go and lose yourselves as 
quickly as possible. 

The next paper deals only in part with 
the book. It also tells us something about 
the place and the man, which I think you 
will agree with me are almost equally im- 
portant. The paper is by Miss SARAH 
B. ASKEW, of the New Jersey public li- 
brary commission, whom we are very 
sorry not to have with us to-day. Her 
paper will be read by Miss Jessie Hopkins. 


“THE PLACE, THE MAN AND THE 
BOOK” 


Separated from the mainland of New 
Jersey by a bay is a long, narrow strip of 
land, which in the late spring and sum- 
mer is the paradise of the fisherman and 
pleasure seeker. 

In the winter time it is a wind-swept, 
wave-beaten, storm-ridden inaccessible 
wilderness. The only signs of life are in 
the little fishing villages, lighthouses and 
life-saving stations. Way down at the 
very end of the island, on a little spit of 
land, is a tiny hamlet. This little “cab- 
bage patch” of houses bears the same 
name as the town to whose skirts it 
clings. 

The town, itself, in the summer time, 
is a wealthy, exclusive resort; in winter 
it is a gaunt, deserted village. With the 
leaving of the summer visitors, the 
churches and schools used to be ciosed, 
the trains are cut off and the long winter 
siege begins. In winter, visitors are most 
rare, for to get there one must take @ 
day’s journey, change trains anywhere 
from seven to ten times, wait in most im- 
possible places, endure cold and all the 
ills traveling mankind is subject to, and 
at last drive some four miles in the worst 
of weather. 

The little village so cut off has to be 
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a world unto itself for six months. On 
one side of it the ocean roars, storms and 
pounds, black and threatening; on the 
other, not a hundred yards from high tide 
level on the ocean side, the waters of the 
bay surge, following the ocean’s every 
whim. The winter wind blows across the 
unprotected land with augmented fury, 
piles the clean white sand in great hum- 
mocks, rattles and rustles the dry sedge 
grass, which adds its moan of protest to 
the bleak sounds. At the very land’s end 
stands the lighthouse, and in its shadow 
the life-saving station. Huddling near 
them, in the shelter of the hummocks, are 
little fishermen’s huts—tiny, high-win- 
dowed, low-roofed affairs, many of them 
roped down to hold them against the fury 
of the storm. 

This is the place. 

Great, bearded fishermen, old sea cap- 
tains, young sailors, clammers and oyster- 
men who seem to live in oilskins and sou’- 
westers; women dressed so much like the 
men you can’t distinguish them at fifty 
yards and who can dig clams, sail a boat, 
throw a line or do any man’s work; girls 
and boys growing up as their fathers 
and mothers. They are rough, uncouth, 
bluff, hearty, whole-souled and as simple 
as children. 

These are the people in outline; the 
sketch fills in as we go on. 

The story of how the library was started 
and all such things as a church and a school 
were added to the village, is “another 
story.” But just an outline to make the 
story clear. 

When I first visited the town the sum- 
mer people said that to get the “natives” 
to read was simply impossible. “Why, 
Miss Askew,” said one of the Royal Line 
of Biddles, “they are simply the most 
thankless, degraded and hopeless set I 
ever saw. Why, last winter before we 
went away, I collected over a hundred of 
the most popular books I could find from 
the summer people, and when I came back 
this summer I found that not one of them 
had been read through. Why, to think of 
it! They would not even read the “House 


of mirth,” the “Masquerader”’ or the 
“Fighting chance.” Now, you know it is 
hopeless.” 

In spite of everything my mouth 
twitched at the corners. Can you imagine 
one of those old fishermen sitting before 
a driftwood fire on a winter’s night ab- 
sorbed in the “Masquerader,” while the 
storm raged outside? I couldn’t. Nor 
could I imagine the girls who mended the 
nets and sailed the boats poring over the 
“Fighting chance.” She saw my mouth 
and hastened to add, “But there were 
some serious books. Why, there was even 
‘Bryce’s American commonwealth’ and 
‘Riis’s Battle with the slum.’ Cap’n Jed 
said he read four chapters in Bryce’s, just 
to please me; but what do you think he 
said? He said the thing was worse than 
the South Sea for being full of reefs and 
he no sooner got off one than he got on 
another.” 

This time I broke into a _ chuckle. 
Cap’n Jed was for many years a “deep sea 
fisherman,” and rose from the very low- 
est place in the crew of a fishing smack 
to own his own boat. Then he was for 
many years Captain of the life-savers, and 
now is retired and lives in the old life-sav- 
ing station, which the government aban- 
doned for a new one when the ocean 
crept up to its very door. He is six feet 
two in his bare feet, he says, and more 
than broad accordingly—a very son of 
Anak. I could just see him with the 
book clutched in both hands, his feet wide 
apart, his horn spectacles on his nose, 
wrestling with Bryce. 

However, blood will tell, for this descen- 
dant of the Biddles, after looking at me 
for a moment, broke out into a laugh, too, 
and said, “Well go ahead. I will give you 
a building.” The money to refurnish and 
fix it was subscribed and the building was 
so large and so much money was sub 
scribed that we had room for a school- 
room, a play-room, a pleasure-room, and @ 
library-room; and, best of all, sliding par 
titions and chairs, so that the whole could 
be thrown together for a church and a 
lecture-room. 
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It seems strange to have a play-room 
and a pleasure-room. The play-room was 
for the children; the pleasure-room for 
the older folks to talk and sew and play 
games. 

Then the money for books was raised, 
and they commissioned me to select them. 
I had always wanted to try an experiment, 
to select a library and with each book to 
have special people in view whose very 
names I knew and whose dispositions and 
characters I had studied, and to try to 
lead them from one book to another by 
some connecting link. Always heretofore 
there had been too many people or too 
many books. But this time I revelled in 
it. I got all of the people together. 
(There are only 175 in the little winter 
town.) We gathered around the big stove 
in the library. We told stories, and really 
and truly talked of ships and seas and 
many things. So friendly did we all get 
that Cap’n Jed dubbed me “Captain of the 
Book Ship.” Their stories of wrecks and 
dangers and hairbreadth escapes were ab- 
sorbing. Their whims, beliefs and bits of 
unexpected lore of the heavens above, the 
earth beneath, and the waters under the 
earth, were delightful and surprising. I 
found that these simple people, shut up 
there for so long each year, had a depth 
of mind and reasoning powers and a 
quaint, poetical and mystical strain far 
beyond most people you meet in what we 
call “civilization.” 

In this way I got to know them and 1 
thought I saw the trouble with the books 
the year before. Down there in the win- 
ter, where nature is so big and the isola- 
tion so complete, and life so simple, the 
problems that come from an overheated, 
artificial life would not touch them at all. 
How could such a woman as Lily Bart, such 
a man as John Chilcote, interest them? 
Their struggles and trials would seem un- 
real and unnecessary. Bryce they did not 
understand. The slums they did not know 
and could not comprehend; therefore “The 
battle” lacked interest. Primal things, the 
man-to-man fight, primitive natures, peo 
ple of uncomplex minds, folk-lore, nature, 


the supernatural, myths and the mystical, 
and, it seemed to me, even Dickens, with 
his trick of making a person stand for one 
characteristic, would appeal to them. 

When I had my books collected I went 
down to organize my library. This did 
not mean to catalog it. It meant to go 
over my books again and suit them to the 
people for whom I had bought them. 
Each book I had tried to have touch their 
lives somewhere. There were books on 
the stars that glittered in the wind-swept 
sky; there were books on the marvels un- 
der the stormy waters; there were books 
about the men who had sailed the ocean 
they knew so well; there were books 
about the lands visited by the ships they 
watched slip over the horizon; and books 
about men of might and valor; and books 
of poetry and quaint legends and myths. 
These were the books. 

I did a great deal of cross referencing 
by means of lists and notes pasted in the 
backs of books calling attention to other 
books. Just what this was I will let my 
story show. The habit has come to me 
from Sarah Grand, and perhaps Mary 
Cecil Hay—that is, of giving a prologue 
of which the story explains: “A white 
face looks from the window. A _ sweet 
voice calls ‘help.’ Ah! doom of Lady 
Evelyn, the ill-fated bride of six seconds.” 
This scene is explained only on the next 
to the last page in the book to be that 
she has sent the bridegroom back for her 
grand coronet blazing with seventeen dia- 
monds, thirty-two rubies and divers lesser 
and yet precious stones. And “He hath 
not came, and the train doth start,” she 
cries. 

When the books were all arranged we 
gave a party to open the library. Every- 
body in town was there—in fact there 
were 176 people there. Old Cap’n Jed 
said “Cap’n, I caught a coast guard and 
brung him in.” Cap’n Jed was the presi- 
dent of the library board and general ad- 
viser plenipotentiary to the town. His 
speech was something like this. “Gentle- 
men and all the rest of you and the 
ladies: It seems to me that the Cap’n 
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here’s got her ship purty well in trim for 
a trial run; and if all on board is agree- 
able let’s push her off with three cheers 
for the Cap’n, her ship and her freight—’er 
meanin’ these here books. Now for a 
speech from Cap’n an’ sailin’ orders.” 

I told them the books were theirs and 
what I wanted them to do with them, 
and how I hoped they would like them. 
Then, to try my plan a little and see how 
well I had judged them, I told them 
Dicken’s “Child’s dream of a star.” The 
picture I will never forget. It was won- 
derful and pathetic. The place was lit 
with kerosene lamps that threw great 
shadows; the fire glowed in the stove; 
the little children sat on the floor at my 
feet; the older folks back of them, and 
the storm beat outside. The people 
pressed close to hear the story. Men, 
women and children listened breathlessly, 
great eyes fixed on my face, and tears, 
streaming down many of their rough, 
weather-beaten cheeks. At the end, for 
awhile, silence held. Then with a deep 
breath, “That sho’ is purty,” says old 
Cap’n Jed. The rest nodded and wiped 
their faces with their red handkerchiefs, 
like a man after a long pull. 

I gave out the books that night myself, 
and told them a little of the men who 
wrote them and the men who lived them. 
The lives of Captain Kidd, Sir Francis 
Drake, Hale’s “Stories of the sea,” Ste- 
venson’s “Kidnapped” and “Master of Bal- 
lantrae” and “Treasure Island,” Ingersoll’s 
“Book of the ocean,” Towle’s “Magellan 
and the journey of Marco Polo,” Scott’s 
“Pirate,” Ball’s “Starland,” Kipling’s 
“Captains Courageous,” Frothingham’s 
“Sea fighters from Drake to Farragut,” 
and Verne’s “Wonderful tales” I knew 
would succeed. Then I had some for an 
experiment: Saintine’s ‘“Picciola,” Rep- 
plier’s “Book of famous verse,” Spencer’s 
“Una and the Red Cross Knight,” Dickens’ 
“Our mutual friend,” Scott’s “Ivanhoe” 
and “Rob Roy,” Barrie’s “Little minister,” 
Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone,” Guerber’s 
“Legends of the middle ages,” Dickens’ 
“Oliver Twist,” Homer’s “Odyssey,” by 


Butcher and Lang, Lummis’ “Some 
strange corners of our country,” Harris’ 
“Nights with Uncle Remus.” 

These were only a few among the ex- 
periments, but were the ones I watched 
most, to see if there was really the vein 
in them I thought there was, that would 
touch these lives. I did not turn these 
books over to them without comment but 
tried, by relating an incident here, quot- 
ing a bit of poetry there, telling of a hero 
here, to catch their interest. In many of 
the books I had pasted slips telling of 
other books. Then I promised to come 
back in the spring and hear what they 
thought of the books and what books they 
had read. 

To make the results shown and the criti- 
cisms made at this meeting mean more to 
you I am going to give the setting for the 
meeting, although you must pardon my fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Laura Jean Lib- 
by, who always has the soft spring wind to 
ripple the carpet of violets when her hero 
proposes and the storm to lash the trees to 
fury when the heroine returns to press her 
wan face to the cold stone doorstep of 
her paternal ancestors’ brownstone house, 

In going to my little hamlet, if you cross 
the bay in a boat from another little town 
on the mainland right opposite, you can 
make a trip in twenty minutes which takes 
two and one half hours by rail, as the only 
train must go up the bay to cross and 
down again. So the arrangement was 
made that when I wanted to leave the lit- 
tle mainland town I was to get the captain 
of the life saving station on that side to 
signal across. On the given day the clouds 
began to hang low on the horizon and the 
sea to turn a cold gray and give that little 
ceaseless moan that presages a storm, 
They told me not to try it, but I had prom- 
ised; so we ran up the signals and across 
came Cap’n Jed in his little “sneak-boat.” 
A “sneak-boat” is something like a canoe 
wiih a sail. It is covered over, all except 
just room to get in. I was put into a 
“slicker” and a “sou’-wester” covered my 
head and neck and I was then buttoned 
into the oilskins that cover the boat. 
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Says Cap’n Jed, “Should anything ever 
happen to you in one of these things first 
thing you do unbutton the oilskins.’’ Reas- 
suring, was it not? The sail across was 
fine, wind and salt spray in your face un- 
til your blood danced and breath came fast 
in joy of living. 

When the Cap’n helped me out he says: 
“You’re a plucky ’un, Cap’n; you kin come 
with me any day. As them town folks say, 
‘You‘re a dead game sport,’ and I bet you 
kin steer that library ship into any har- 
bor.” 

But, Cap’n” I asked, “Should I have been 
scared?” 

He stared; “Didn’t you know it, child? 
’Er little more en we would er gone over.” 
Another example of where ignorance is 
bliss. 

I slept that night at Cap’n Jed’s little 
house. In the best of weather at high tide 
it stands in the water on its stilted legs. 
That night it was high tide and the east- 
erly wind blew a gale and the water rolled 
and thundered around under the house and 
the wind raged and tore the windows al- 
most from their fastenings. It was glori- 
ous. The next day, in sou’-wester and 
slicker and top boots I visited; and Oh! 
the tales the storm brought to memory. 

They would hand me the finest wine and 
say casually. ‘That come offer the ship 
wrecked here in 1993. The beach was 
strewed with wine casks and redwood from 
the Inlet to here. He took it and put it in 
the cellars of the summerhouses when 
them government fellows come down. I 
tell you it takes a smart ’un to ketch us.” 
Or, “Tais here salmon come offer such 
and such er ship, etc.” 

The storm lifted that night and they all 
came to the tittle library building. Men 
women and children—every man Jack of 
them and child and woman Jack, too. 
We put the little fellows down on the 
pallet in the corner. The librarian showed 
me with great pride that since I had been 
there the 472 books I had brought had cir- 
culated 1610 times. There was not a sin- 
gle book that had not been taken out at 
least once. The favorites had been; Rep- 





plier’s “Book of famous verse,” Kingsley’s 
“Westward, ho!,” Homer’s “Odyssey,” 
Dickens’ “Our mutual friend,’ Ingersoll’s 
“Bock of the ocean,’ Andersen’s ‘Fairy 
tales,” Harris’ ‘Uncle Remus,” Pyle’s “Jack 
Ballister’s fortunes,” Spencer’s “Una and 
the Red Cross Knight,” Tarbell’s “He knew 
Lincoln,” Verne’s “Twenty thousand 
leagues under the sea,’ Abbott’s Queen 
Elizabeth,” Van Dyke’s “First Christmas 
tree,” Raspe’s “Tales from the travels of 
Baron Munchausen,” “Stories from Wag- 
ner,” Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” Scott’s 
“Talisman,” Ball’s “Star-land.” The order 
of their popularity was as they are listed. 

The popularity of Repplier’s book was ac- 
counted for partly by the fact that in every 
book that could be possibly connected with 
a pcem I had pasted a slip telling them to 
look the poem up, and, “‘the martial strains 
which fire the blood, and fairy music ring- 
ing in the ears, all these things these peo- 
ple loved.” 

That day, visiting them, I heard them 
auote a bit here and a bit there that 
showed they really loved it. 

I asked one old fisherwoman why she 
liked it and she said, “Because when I am 
’er mendin’ nets the things sing over in my 
nead.” I found that this book worked two 
ways. The people besides referring to it 
to find .a poem about a person, place or 
event that had interested them in their 
reading, often had been led on, by the 
swing of the verse, to read another poem, 
then becoming interested in the poet’s 
theme had hunted up a book on that sub- 
ject also. ‘To facilitate this we had pasted 
in the back of the Repplier volume a list 
of books following out or explaining the 
half-told stories of the poems. 

Kingsley’s appeal is too apparent to call 
for explanation, for, as the young sailor 
said, “You just fergit you are ’er livin, 
here, but thinks you are him ’er fightin, 
the Spaniards there.” surely this meant 
that he in spirit had sailed the Spanish 
main and fought with the crew of the gal- 
lant Rose. 

I found that in hunting for books along 
the same lines and about the same people 
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he had read Towle’s “Drake, the sea king 
of Devon,” Morris’ “Historical tales—Span- 
ish-American,” Edgar’s “Sea kings and 
naval heroes,” Abbott’s “Naval history of 
the United States,” Frothingham’s “Sea 
fighters,” Hale’s “Stories of the sea,” and 
Abbott’s “History of Elizabeth,” all of 
which were suggested in the back of “West- 
ward, ho!” Of the fifteen people who had 
read “Westward, ho!” not one had read 
lese than three of the suggested books also. 
The average had read one half of those 
listed in the back. 

Homer’s “Odyssey,” with its stirring 
adventure and the masterful cunning of 
Odysseus, had greatly pleased them and 
there were many questions as to how 
much truth there was in the story. The 
tale of the old blind poet, and how the 
book had come down the ages, appealed 
strongly to them. Especially did they like 
the old rhyme, 


“Seven ancient cities claimed the body of 
Homer dead, 

Through which the living Homer begged 
his daily bread.” 


Of the suggested books the average num- 
ber read was a little over one half. Mor- 
ris’ “Historical tales: Greece” and 
Church’s “Stories from Virgil” had been 
the most popular. 

Ingersoll’s “Book of the ocean” seemed 
to be so far down in the list because the 
people who took it out insisted on keep- 
ing it and reading it over two or three 
times and arguing between themselves as 
to whether the author was right. The 
consensus of opinion was, “He knowed 
the darndest lot to know what he knowed, 
like he knowed it of anybody they ever 
knowed.” 

This had led to the reading of Inger- 
soll’s other books to see what “the durn 
fellow did know,” besides many books of 
travel and nature. 

So far as the children were concerned, 
I found that Andersen’s “Fairy tales” had 
been in the position of the Teddy bear in 
the story where the little girl calls up the 
steps, in a mournful voice, “Mamma, 


Granny wants Ted when you are through 
with him.” 

“Uncle Remus’’—well I must admit that 
they read this first, because Cap’n Jed 
would never let it stay on the shelves, for 
if it was there when anyone came in he’d 
make them take it: “You think we are 
going to let the Cap’n’s book not be read 
jes’ as many times as any uv of the 
books.” I think, however, they had caught 
a taste of it themselves, because they had 
dubbed one of their number “Bre’r Fox,” 
“’“Cause he wux so smart actin’ an’ was 
always gittin’ left.” 

“Our mutual friend” Cap’n Jed had read 
first, and he had forced it on his friends 
just like he did the ‘Cap’n’s book.” 

I was hopeful, however, when I found 
that they had really read it, because you 
can lead a horse to water but you can’t 
make him drink. Cap’n Jed’s comment 
was: “Silas Wegg was sho’ er pill; but 
didn’t old Boffin han’ him er lemon.” 
The summer visitors had left their trail 
in slang. 

Pyle and Verne need no explanation. 
Verne, however, created as heated a de- 
bate as to the authenticity of his facts 
as did Ingersoll. They agreed that “Them 
that hankered after plain facts better 
stick to Ingersoll; but for a hair raiser 
give ’em Verne.” 

How strongly the little book “He knew 
Lincoln” had affected them was voiced 
simply and pathetically by an old, old 
man, who nodded his head slowly and 
said, looking in the fire: “I wish I had 
er knowed him that er way.” The amount 
of history and biography this little book 
had led them to read was wonderful. It 
had caused, directly and indirectly, the 
circulation of 62 books. 

“I'ma and the Red Cross Knight” was a 
shot at long range, but it had hit the 
mark. One old man liked the poetry in 
it, because it was so full of fine, strange 
words that you could say over and over 
to yourself until they made pictures for 
you. From their comments I could see 
that the story, with its weird adventures, 
uncanny spirits, gruesome apparitions, 
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brave deeds and touch of old religion, had 
appealed most powerfully to these grown- 
up children. One old woman, with a fine 
belief in “once upon a time,” assured me 
that these things used to be. A picture of 
Una and the lion now hangs on the li- 
brary walls. 

Van Dyke’s “First Christmas tree” had 
taken a wonderful hold upon them. They 
seemed truly to have grasped much of the 
beauty and spirituality of it, for when 
one of them said, “After you read it you 
can shut your eyes when the wind’s blow- 
ing so hard outside and it will all come 
over you again like something you saw 
once just so beautiful and good, it makes 
you want to cry.” Was she not trying to 
say that it was “an exquisite word pic- 
ture, full of the essence of spirituality?” 

Munchausen they liked because he “was 
certainly the biggest liar you ever hearn 
tell of, en then, besides, he was such a 
good liar you didn’t know sometimes 
whether he was lyin’ or whether maybe 
he wuz tellin’ the truth, and you wuz 
such a plain ijiot you didn’t know he wuz 
er tellin’ it.’ This book had led to the 
circulation of 36 books of travel and ad- 
venture. 

Their strain of superstition and mysti- 
cism had found delight in the “Stories 
from Wagner.” They, in whom the fog, 
loneliness and unfathomable riddle of the 
sea had bred many strange beliefs, re- 
velled in the spirits that rode the storm, 
the mysteries that rose from the sea, the 
ghostly ship and her ghastly crew. 

Of the stories, however, “Tristan and 
Isolde,” ‘Lohengrin” and the “Mastersing- 
ers of Neuremburg” appealed to them not 
at all. Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” 
would have stood higher in the list if 
the first readers had not held it so long 
for re-reading, for, 


“Sailor tales and sailor tunes, 
Storm, adventures, heat and cold, 
Schooners, islands and maroons, 
Buccaneers and buried gold, 
Pleased them as they pleased the child 
of old.” 


They sang for me, “Seven men on & 


dead man’s chest” with a gusto and effect 
rather gruesomely realistic. 

Their view of Scott’s “Talisman” wag 
most interesting; to a man almost those 
who read it disliked Edith Plantagenet 
and Berengaria, and frankly acknowledged 
to skipping the parts about them if they 
could. “They was always making trouble, 
going mooning around, dropping rosebuds, 
and taking a man away from where he 
ought to be.” They liked Saladin best of 
all the men. “By jiminy, he cut a veil in 
two while it was er floatin’ in the air, 
Anybody cud chop with an axe.” (Alas 
for Richard Coeur de Lion) It seemed 
to me that this dislike of theirs for 
Scott’s women was a rare criticism of 
these rather wax-like heroines. 

Ball’s “Star-land” had also caused much 
discussion and nightly gatherings on the 
beach in clear weather to prove the “gol 
dasted book.” In the main they said he 
was right. 

Now I am going to admit that there is 
another side to this story of mine, just as 
there is to every piece of tapestry. The 
wrong side shows the mistakes, the dropped 
etitches and the joining of the colors. If 
you get close you can perhaps find faults 
on the right side. I have put the right side 
of my garment before you, just as none of 
you would wear a coat wrong side out in 
order to discourage your friends from buy- 
ing one by showing the alterations and lit- 
tle devices to make it fit. In fact, there 
is a lining in the coat to keep these very 
things from showing should the coat by 
any chance become turned. However, just 
2s a friend might take another friend aside 
and show him the inside of his coat with- 
out its lining, with his devices and rough 
seams showing plainly, so that the friend 
may not become discouraged if his own coat 
looks like that before it is lined, I am go- 
ing to turn the story for one moment. 

Seme of my 472 books, while they had 
not missed fire altogether, certainly had 
not hit the very center of the bull’s eye. 
All of the people had read some book, 
but a few of them had read only one, more 
only two or three. Some of them who had 
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read, and with enjoyment perhaps, could 
not tell why they enjoyed or even read 
and had forgotten the books. Some of 
them liked only the simplest books. Some 
of them liked a book for a quality I had 
not sensed in it, and could not find the 
quality which I liked and thought they 
would like. 

Now that you have had a glimpse of the 
wrong side I quickly turn the coat again. 

I was more than pleased with the meet- 
ing and the result of my experiment. It 
certainly proved to my satisfaction that the 
great element of success in library work 
is the fitting of your books to your people. 
And to do this you must study your books 
and your people, both collectively and in- 
dividually, one as related to the other. 
Then you must study your books as re- 
lated to each other, so that every one in 
your collection shall fit in together as per- 
fectly as the bits of marble in a piece of 
mosaic. There need be no sameness, for 
the more diverse the bits of color and 
shapes that go to make up a mosaic the 
more beautiful and valuable the work is 
when complete. Then your library as a 
whole should be constructed to fit your 
community, just as the mosaic itself is 
constructed to fit a special place in the 
building; and if this is done in the end it 
will fit in its place perfectly. 

If you have ever watched an artist con- 
structing with bits of cold stone a beauti- 
ful living picture you know that he works 
faithfully and carefully on the pattern 
from the wrong side and while he is work- 
ing every inequality, every tint a little 
too dull is apparent to him as his picture 
grows, but he works on and on. And 
even when he finishes at last and looks 
down at the completed pattern he is not 
discouraged to see here a little crevice 
and there a little roughness, an open seam 
here, a tiny patch there where the bit of 
marble was too small. Now he pours his 
cement over it and smoothes it into every 
seam, and with faith puts his work to 
dry. Next day the pattern is turned and 
the perfect whole is given to view, need- 
ing only the polishing of a loving hand 
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to make it ready to slip in place. So we 
should work faithfully on our pattern, 
cement it together with ourselves, and 
polish it with human kindness; and lo! 
the work slips into place seemingly a 
perfect whole. 

A few statistics to show what my re- 
sults actually were from the books con- 
sidered above as they were annotated. 
They had led in all to the circulation of 
478 picked books, every one of which had 
been read to some degree intelligently. 
Of this number 58 per cent was travel, 
history and biography, 12 was nature and 
science, 10 mythology, literature and mis- 
cellaneous, and 20 per cent fiction. An 
average of 63 per cent of the books that 
were on the lists in the back of other 
books had been read and there was not 
a single book listed that had not been 
read by some one. 

With one fine touch the meeting ended. 
As I started to step down Cap’n Jed 
raised his hand, and with one accord the 
people burst into “Dixie,” and the will with 
which they sang it brought both tears 
and laughter to my eyes. Could there 
have been a finer thought to repay me 
for my trouble? 

This was the place and these the men 
and the books. 

The PRESIDENT: That is what the 
people are doing whom a prominent edu- 
cation official of one of our great states 
feared “might spend their time in the large 
towns and the good hotels just boardin’ 
round.” 

Miss STEARNS: Mr President, I am 
sure everyone here wants a copy of that 
paper snd I am also sure that all of us 
want to have copies of it to send to our 
friends, and if it is in order, I would like 
to make this motion at this time: that 
the Publishing board be requested to print 
one thonsand copies of this paper for dis- 
tribution or sale and, if possible, to add 
phenographie reproduction of its delightful 
delivery. Carried. 

The PRESIDENT: The next paper is by 
Mr EDMUND L. PEARSON, to be read by 
Mr Harold L. Leupp and its subject is: 
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AN AMATEUR’S NOTIONS OF BOYS’ 
BOOKS 

In the book by Mr Edmund Gosse 
called “Father and son” there occurs the 
following anecdote told of a boy eight or 
nine years of age. The boy’s parents left 
him very much to himself, and like other 
boys he found his way into the garret: 

“The garret was a fairy place. It was 
a low lean-to, lighted from the roof. It 
was wholly unfurnished, except for two ob- 
jects, an ancient hat-box and a still more 
ancient skin-trunk. The skin-trunk was 
absolutely empty, but the inside of the lid 
of it was lined with sheets of what I 
now know to have been a sensational 
novel. It was, of course, a fragment, but 
I read it, kneeling on the bare floor, with 
indescribable rapture. It will be _ recol- 
lected that the idea of fiction, of a de- 
liberately invented story, had been kept 
from me with entire success. I therefore 
implicitly believed the tale in the lid of 
the trunk to be a true account of the 
sorrows of a lady of title, who had to flee 
the country, and who was pursued into 
foreign lands by enemies bent upon her 
ruin. Somebody had an interview with 
a ‘minion’ in a ‘mask’; I went downstairs 
and looked up those words in Bailey’s 
‘English Dictionary,’ but was left in dark- 
ness as to what they had to do with the 
lady of title. This ridiculous fragment 
filled me with delicious fears; I fancied 
that my mother, who was out so much, 
might be threatened by dangers of the 
same sort; and the fact that the narra- 
tive came abruptly to an end, in the mid- 
dle of one of its most thrilling sentences, 
wound me up almost to a disorder of won- 
der and romance.” 

A few years later he came into contact 
with other works of fiction. His father 
declined to allow him to read the Waverley 
Novels on the ground that those tales 
gave false and disturbing pictures of life, 
and would lead away his attention from 
heavenly things. But Scott’s poems were 
permitted, and stranger still, under the 
circumstances, the novels of Dickens. 
Mr Gosse writes. “I recollect that my 


step-mother showed some surprise at this, 
and that my father explained to her that 
Dickens “exposes the passion of love in a 
ridiculous light.” She did not seem to 
follow this recommendation which indeed 
tends to the ultra-subtle, but she procured 
for me a copy of “Pickwick” by which I 
was instantly and gloriously enslaved. 
My shouts of laughing at the richer pas- 
sages were almost scandalous, and led to 
my being reproved for disturbing my 
father while engaged, in an. upper room, 
in the study of God’s Word. I must have 
expended months in the perusal of “Pick- 
wick,” for I used to rush through a chap- 
ter, and then read it over again very 
slowly, word for word, and then shut my 
eyes to realise the figures and the action. 
I suppose no child will ever again enjoy 
that rapture of unresisting humorous ap- 
preciation of “Pickwick.” I felt myself 
to be in the company of a gentleman so 
extremely funny that I began to laugh 
before he began to speak; no sooner did 
he remark ‘the sky was dark and gloomy, 
the air was damp and raw,’ than I was 
in fits of laughter.” 

I have quoted these passages because 
they form one of the latest published ac- 
counts of a very common experience—a 
boy’s enthralment by imaginative litera- 
ture. While it is safe to suppose that few 
boys begin their acquaintance of fiction 
with tales like that of the minion in a 
mask, or, on the other hand, are able so 
early to enjoy Pickwick, yet the emotion 
is much the same whatever the yarn. 
There is nothing like it. A boy’s first 
trip to the land of story-books—it is like 
the first island landfall described in Steven- 
son’s “South Seas” and all the other won- 
derful sunrises in fact and in romance. It 
is the privilege of many of the members 
of this Association to start boys, if not on 
their first trip to the land of wonders, at 
least on early voyages. The privilege is 
more highly valued than it used to be, and 
more wisely exercised. And it is well that 
it should be appreciated, for of all the 
tasks that fall to librarians, this is one 
of the pleasantest. Some of us are 
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charmed to have drawn the shop-girl from 
the level plains of Laura Jean Libby to 
the higher altitudes of Mr Howells. Others 
thrill with delight at capturing a genuine 
“workingman” and at sending him away 
enraptured with Trautwine’s “Civil engin- 
eer’s pocket-book.” To me these joys 
seem pale indeed compared with opening 
the magic casements for others, and living 
over again, in one moment, the hours of 
happiness. 

The small boy (and perhaps, the small 
girl, but I do not claim to know very much 
about her) is almost the only person left 
who is allowed to read for the pure fun 
of the thing. Those of us who are not 
engaged in an unblushing assault upon ro- 
mance and fiction, are sheepishly apolo- 
gizing for it. We are patting Dickens 
and Thackeray, forsooth, upon the back, 
and assuring them that they are pretty 
gocd fellows, after all. Led on by the 
necessity of appeasing “practical” trustees, 
we admit that we do have novels in our 
libraries, yes, and we are not ashamed of 
it either, but then, we have got lots of 
real valuable books that tell how to dig 
post holes, and shingle roofs. A magazine 
editor, in a moment of idleness, writes a 
space-filler alleging that libraries haven’t as 
many books about potato bugs and traction 
engines as they should have, and a chill 
goes down the spine of the entire Ameri- 
can Library Association. Of course, 
grown-ups do not read novels any longer 
for the mere pleasure of it. They do it 
because they are taking a course in Eng- 
lish prose fiction, or they do it for “gener- 
al culture” or “education,” or some other 
noble purpose. And librarians read them 
to see if they are all right for other peo- 
ple to read. So in the rising tide of util- 
itarianism and pose there remains one 
small island, upon which is seated the 
small boy—almost the only honest reader 
we have left. 

It is good to know that he is encouraged, 
The change has come in recent years. I 
can remember a librarian who always in- 
sisted on my taking home books “Specta- 
cles for young eyes.” He wished, you 
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see, to fit me out with eye-glasses before 
the natural course of misfortune did so. 
As I was afraid of him, I often took the 
book home; and, as soon as I dared, re- 
turned it,—unread. There were no child- 
ren’s librarians then, or I might have fared 
better. Improvements have been made in 
the treatment of boys in libraries, and im- 
provements have yet to be made. 

There are certain axioms concerning 
boys’ books which it may be well to state. 
No one, I suppose, denies that a boy’s 
book must have action, and that it must 
not preach. Another opinion, widely held, 
but not everywhere accepted, I am glad to 
say, is that these books must contain, 
somewhere, a “moral,” and that they must, 
somehow, be “instructive.” I am glad to 
say that the necessity of the “moral” is 
not everywhere accepted, for it would, of 
course, deprive boys of some of their best 
books, just as the same requirements would 
deprive adults of many of the noblest works 
of literature. As for the “instructive” ele- 
ment, it would seem to need no argument 
that the schools are cramming children 
too much already; that libraries are now 
assisting in school work (not necessarily 
in the cramming) and that if every story- 
book chocolate-drop must be accompanied 
by its cod-liver oil of “instruction,’ there 
is precious little joy left in life. Few li- 
braries object to “Treasure Island,” but 
how, except by the veriest cant, do you 
find either a “moral” or “instruction” in 
it? 

If a boy’s book is to have action it will 
usually deal with one of three things,— 
war, sport or travel. Some persons 
would exclude war from the list,—I be- 
lieve that a well-meaning gentleman re- 
turned only last summer from a Euro- 
pean trip spent in a vain endeavor to in- 
duce the makers of toy-soldiers to desist 
from their diabolical trade. It may be 
questioned whether the influence of cer- 
tain books has not been exaggerated. 
Certainly, “dime-novels” have received 
more than their fair amount of blame. 
They have been made a scape-goat when 
the real cause of a boy’s misdoings lay 
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far deeper. They are cheap and fre- 
quently dull, and no one wishes to see 
them in the public libraries. The amount 
of horror they cause many worthy people, 
is, however, absurd, and is frequently 
founded upon a complete ignorance of 
their contents. 

An author who combines adventure 
with instruction in a curious fashion is 
Captain Mayne Reid. Some one has 
lately described his method. He will end 
a chapter, said this writer, with words 
after this fashion: “There was a rustling 
in the bushes, a low growl, and then the 
bushes parted before a terrible, hairy 
form. Jack gazed upon the open, foam- 
flaked jaws, the savage teeth, the glaring 
eyes. There was no doubt about it. 
With his last cartridge spent, Jack was 
confronted by that terror of the Rockies, 
the Grizzly Bear.” So ends chapter 12, 
and you naturally turn the page in great 
excitement to see how Jack got out of this 
difficulty. But chapter 13 begins, “The 
Grizzly Bear (Ursus horribilis Ameri- 
canus) is an hybernating animal,’—and 
so on for the entire chapter, about the 
manners and customs of the bear, while 
he and Jack are left glaring at each 
other, and you are in the most painful 
suspense. But the charm of this method 
is that all this “instructive” matter is in 
a lump, and you can skip right ahead to 
chapter 14, and find out how Jack slew 
the bear. For those whose interest lies 
chiefly in facts, I may say that I have 
been told by a man in a position to know, 
that Mayne Reid’s statements about the 
wild lands that his books describe have 
never been found in any important degree 
inaccurate. 

Do boys read Jules Verne now? There 
has been more or less talk about his be- 
ing supplanted by Mr H. G. Wells, but I 
cannot believe that boys would prefer the 
Englishman. I used to think Captain 
Nemo the most magnificent of mysterious 
heroes. Jules Verne had a gallery of 
wooden characters, but their adventures 
were passing fine. I was very proud of a 
note which I once received from him, in 


reply to one which I addressed to him in 
the French of Stratford-atte-Bowe. The 
books of Horatio Alger and his school do 
not, I believe, meet the approval of the 
modern children’s librarian. I cannot 
shed any tears over his loss, for only one 
of his was familiar to me. I should be 
sorry to see Harry Castlemon packed off, 
however, and it does not seem that the 
librarians who banish Alger and Optic 
have a very strong position. There are 
not too many to take their places. Mr 
Trowbridge is still in favor, as he cer 
tainly should be, with his two excellent 
stories,—‘‘Cudjo’s cave” and “The three 
scouts.” 

The chief appeal that is made for the 
works of the late Mr Henty is that cer- 
tain things can be got “out of” them. 
What I got out of the few I tried to read 
was weariness of the flesh. With their 
everlasting prefaces beginning “My dear 
Lads” and their stereotyped heroes, they 
covered a period from the dawn of time 
down to yesterday afternoon, and they 
blazed a trail of earnest mediocrity. 
Lowell says of Cooper’s Indians that they 
are only Natty Bumppo daubed over with 
red. Mr Henty’s heroes are one youth 
with a variety of costumes that might 
make the German Emperor envious. If 
Mr Henty had been alive at the time of: 
the California earthquake, I suppose there 
would have been a volume from his pen 
within two days called “With Funston in 
’*Frisco,’ and there would have been a 
deal of useful information in it. I be- 
lieve that many boys read the Henty 
books and like them, so it is a pleasure 
to know that they are considered “educa- 
tive” and not likely to be cast out. 

The two best books for American boys 
are “Huckleberry Finn” and “Tom Saw- 
yer.” There is a determined attempt in 
many libraries to keep boys from reading 
them. Like many attempts it is well- 
meaning, and like many well-meaning at- 
tempts it is entirely mistaken. In its in- 
ception and progress it has been largely a 
feminine movement. Nothing more clearly 
demonstrates the need for men librarians 
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to take an interest in boys’ books; nothing 
shows better how women often fail to re- 
alize that boys and girls cannot be judged 
by one standard. Those who know and 
love “Huckleberry Finn” do not need to 
hear it praised. They realise that its 
author knew boys as very few have done. 
They know that it has furnished the in- 
spiration for a number of more or less 
successful imitators. Mr Kenneth Gra- 
hame and Mr Kipling have both drawn 
upon it and the best parts of Mr Barrie’s 
delicious play “Peter Pan” owe a great 
debt to it. It is literature in the highest 
sense, because it is a transcript of life. 
It represents boys not as Sunday School 
teachers wish them to be, but as they are, 
and those who condemn it for this reason 
must also, to be consistent, condemn the 
great realistic novels for adults. Some of 
its passages are never to be forgotten,— 
the description of Colonel Grangerford is as 
vivid a bit of writing as Thackeray’s fa- 
mous picture of Beatrix descending the 
stair-case. Of course, it must be admit- 
ted that there are lapses from the best 
taste in it, and a few things that we could 
wish omitted. But there is no great 
writer of whom this is not true, and for 
the mind that sees nothing in the book but 
vulgarity, what can be said, except that 
it indicates a prudery that would have 
probably abolished Shakespeare on ac- 
count of a few passages objectionable to 
modern taste? Children’s departments 
may condemn or “restrict” the book, but 
it will merely have the effect of sending 
the boys where they can get it,—either 
the adults’ department of the same li- 
brary, or elsewhere. 

I have indicated a belief that certain 
improvements are yet to be made in the 
treatment of boys in libraries. One of 
these is a frank acknowledgment of the 
fact that books for entertainment are 
pooks for entertainment, and need not be 
sugar-coated pills covering the medicine 
of “instruction” or “morals.” The Purt- 
tan idea is long-lived, but there is no more 
reason for insisting that books read for 
fun shall have a “moral” wrapped up in 


them than in compelling boys before go- 
ing in swimming to listen to a lecture on 
the theory of displacement of fluids. Men 
should have more to say in the choice of 
boys’ books, and there should be more in- 
dependence of judgment in the matter by 
both sexes. I have seen indications that 
the condemnation of a book by one or two 
persons prominent in children’s libraries 
carries such weight as to lead others to 
ascribe the most fearful characteristics to 
the book without themselves really know- 
ing much about it. Books that may hor- 
rify or frighten little girls do not neces- 
sarily frighten or harm little boys,—a fact 
not everywhere patent to children’s libra- 
rians. Yet it must be said, by any one 
seeking to be fair, that the children’s 
librarian of to-day is almost universally 
more sane and broad-minded than the 
librarian, either man or woman, of a past 
generation, aud moreover, that there oc- 
casionally arise men, who for prudishness 
surpass the most finical woman who ever 
existed. 

My strongest appeal is for the boy who 
reads “for fun” and tastes one of the great 
joys of life. A boy who was not very 
old eighteen years ago recalls capturing 
a certain English magazine which con- 
tained a story by his favorite writer. To 
make sure of reading it undisturbed he 
sneaked it away from the other boys who 
used to play in the garden of that house 
on summer evenings, and climbed up into a 
cherry tree. The twilight and his inse- 
cure position probably added to the effect 
of the story, but he is very sure that if 
he could have his choice between that hour 
over again or an election as librarian of 
the British Museum, the trustees of the 
Museum would have to look for some one 
else. 

We may fancy that a crowd of boys once 
followed an old blind man about the streets 
of a seaport town. The old man told, or 
perhaps sang, in the custom of the day, 
the most wonderful stories about fighting 
men, who had crossed the seas, and fought 
for ten years about the walls of a great 
city. 
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Probably there were in that town per- 
sons who became alarmed at the spectacle. 
They went to the boys and said: “Do not 
listen to this old beggar any longer. I 
am afraid you will get a taste for fighting. 
These are dangerous stories,—they may 
lead you to form an Achilles Club, and 
sail off to fight with foreigners. Besides, 
what he says is probably not true. Come 
over and lisien while some one or other 
talks about the habits of the honey-bees, 
or hear what the great philosopher Whats- 
isname has to say about cosmos. The 
sandal-maker who lives down by the wharf 
has invented a new way to fasten sandals, 
—come down and learn how that is done. 
These things would be useful and instruct- 
ive—not full of false and dangerous ideas 
of life, such as the tales this blind man 
tells.” 

But the boys kept on following the blind 
man just the same, for they didn’t have 
to learn what aorist passive means, nor 
yet iota subscript, before they understood 
him. He spoke their own language, and 
they wanted to know whether Hector or 
Achilles came out on top. They were 
just as much interested in all these adven- 
tures as the boys of another country thou- 
sands of years later are to hear of a boy 
and a negro slave who floated down the 
Mississippi on a raft and had exciting ad- 
ventures on the way. And meanwhile we 
have a new set of theories about the 
honey-bees; the great philosopher Whats- 
isname has had his idea about cosmos 
upset and reinstated five or six times, 
and the wonderful invention of the san- 
dal-maker is entirely lost, and would not 
do us much good if it were found. But 
the old blind man’s stories, fictitious as 
they may be, and bloody as they undoubt- 
edly are, survive, and the hearts of boys 
are hungry still for other stories like 
them. 


The PRESIDENT: I am sure that has 
done us all a great deal of good. Now we 
have a paper on “Portraits of places” by 
Mrs Percival Sneed. (Mrs Sneed has 
been unable to reproduce her remarks for 
publication) 


The PRESIDENT: We are next to listen 
to suggestions on “How to get Parkman 
read,” by Dr Reuben Gold Thwaites. 

Dr THWAITES: Mr President, ladies, 
and gentlemen: When Mrs Fairchild wrote 
to me asking me to participate in this pro- 
gram, which thus far has proceeded so 
brilliantly, she said, “Do not write a paper. 
We want simply a spontaneous outburst 
of enthusiasm!” Another distinguished 
member of the Association, who had more 
or less to do with this program, said to 
another person who is to participate in 
this morning’s symposium, “‘We want the 
exercises this morning to be showy and 
striking!” I fear I must leave to others 
the business of being showy and striking 
and endeavor to extend to you only the 
enthusiasm. 

A knowledge of history is of course in- 
tensely important. I need not argue that 
with you. Only by a knowledge of history 
may man reach successive plateaus of 
achievement. History being one of the 
most important of all human studies, it 
ought also to be one of the most interest- 
ing of studies; and yet I think that all of 
you will agree with me that history is not 
always sugar-coated. Not so long ago but 
what it is almost within the memory of 
those of us who have reached middle age, 
masters of literature wrote history. Such 
men as Macaulay and Gibbon and Hume 
made notable contributions to English 
literature, as well as wrote great histories. 
There has, however, sprung up in our 
practical days a desire for historical writ- 
ing not of the broad, generalizing sweep 
such as was produced by great masters of 
literature, but histories of the common 
people, economic histories, social histories 
and all that sort of thing—some account 
of how John and Mary actually existed and 
what they ate in their humble cottage. 

Supplying this new demand—or rather, 
perhaps, supplying the material for it— 
there have sprung up among us in the last 
fifteen or twenty years, seminars of history 
in the universities. From these institu- 
tions, necessarily (I suppose) dry-as-dust 
in their methods, come the monographic 
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histories that are flooding our market to- 
day. The monographists have discovered 
that the old masters of literature, in their 
brilliant pages that have appealed to us so 
long and so lovingly, are filled with error. 
The result is that the pendulum has swung 
the other way. We have in these days only 
monographic histories; and, sad to say, 
these products of the historical seminars, 
these results of the labors of the Ph. D.’s 
of history, are far from inspiring reading. 

The pendulum has swung too far. How- 
ever, I think there are now indications 
that the literary man is going again to be 
welcomed to the stage of history, and soon 
will once more be writing our histories for 
us. We are indeed most fortunate in 
having, in Francis Parkman, one great 
American historian who is not only a keen 
digger, 2 man whose histories would pass 
muster in the historical seminars of to-day, 
but is at the same time a master of the 
English language. Among the few great 
writers of American history, Parkman 
stands alone as the one whose products 
would pass muster in the seminars both 
of history and of the English language. 

I have been asked to speak on how to get 
this man’s works read. My recipe is very 
brief: the librarian must himself read 
Parkman. There is no one, I think, who 
appreciates fiction more than I do. In- 
deed, one of my chief pleasures in life, 
when I am not administering a library 
and writing history, is to read novels for 
the A. L. A. booklist. But at the same 
time I do believe that we have in Park- 
man’s works a series of volumes that can 
be recommended to the young as being 
just as entertaining as any fiction that was 
ever written,—certainly as entertaining as 
any modern fiction, the sort that we are 
compelled to pass judgment on for the 
A. L. A. booklist. The great Irish poet, 
Yeats, has said: “‘The novel of to-day is the 
hovel of to-day because it is not going to 
be the novel of to-morrow.” 

We have in Parkman a striking and in 
fome respects a pathetic personality—a 
man of broad culture, great refinement, 
and a master of English. He started out 
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early in life, even when in college, to write 
history. His eyesight was seriously im- 
paired while amassing the materials for 
his wonderful history of New France. 
Throughout his brilliant series of volumes, 
always in the background stands out the 
pathos of his situation. Sometimes for 
weeks, for months, almost for years, he 
sat in a dark room dictating to a steno- 
grapher. All his notes and material for 
his work, and these were infinite in detail 
and number, were read to him by another 
person. They laboriously were produced, 
those brilliant works that appear to have 
been dashed off in spontaneity, with the 
virile freedom of a man imbued with all 
the faculties of life. 

Parkman’s first book, “The Oregon 
trail’, it is necessary to be familiar with, 
that one may understand the man. The 
history of New France stands out as an 
idyll and a tragedy. It is a completed 
thing in itself. Parkman was the first 
adequately to recognize its dramatic 
charm. But in order to understand the 
men and ways of New France—to recon- 
strust and redress his stage—he must 
fully understand the American Indian, one 
of the principal actors in this drama, yet 
really the least known of all. He lived 
among the Indians of the far Western 
plains for the greater part of a year, 
studying them closely in their domestic 
life, wearing out his eyesight in the smoke 
of their tepees, and suffering the various 
trials and disasters that would naturally 
overcome one in Indian camps. “The 
Oregon trail” is one of the most vivid 
pictures we have, of the American Indian 
as he is to-day or rather was a half cen- 
tury ago. Not Natty Bumppo painted red, 
but the actual aborigine as he was seen 
when white man first came amongst them. 

The book is one that surely would ap- 
peal to every American boy if once the 
librarian might get it in the hands of that 
boy. Surely no child can read that book 
without having aroused within him an in- 
tense interest in the subject. It is not 


the Indian of Cooper, whom Parkman so 
graphically portrays. 


It is the real In- 
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dian in all his filth, in all his sloth, amid 
all his barbaric surroundings; neverthe- 
less & Man among men, experiencing joys 
and sorrows, having his virtue rewarded 
and his vice punished; it is all here, with 
its shadows and its sunlight. No book of 
Cooper’s is so entertaining as this. It is 
not history nor ethnology sugar-coated. It 
is simply a vivid, real picture of men and 
women in the childhood of culture, living 
as they are. Just as we enjoy the men 
and women whom, this morning, we have 
seen in the little fishing village that has 
just been portrayed to us so eloquently 
and so graphically that their little lives 
have touched our heartstrings, so Park- 
man’s Indians of the trans-Missouri be- 
come figures that have for us absorbing 
human interest. 

The boy who has once read “The Ore- 
gon trail”, and knows that that book is 
simply some of the background for the 
life that Parkman is going to portray for 
us in his later histories, cannot but want 
the next book, which is “The Pioneers in 
New France”. Then, having seen his 
pioneers landed in and exploiting New 
France—the tercertenary of their land- 
ing was celebrated only two or three 
years ago on the banks of the Bay of 
Fundy—the lad will surely not be content 
until he followed his author into “The 
Old regime”. In that and kindred vol- 
umes he will read of the life that was 
going on there in New France a couple of 
hundred years ago. He will read of men 
from the most cultured land of Europe 
coming to America, and upon the shores, 
amidst the woods and the swamps and 
the morasses of Canada daily associating 
with this barbarian whom Parkman so 
carefully studied in his “Oregon trail”. 

The story of that remarkable contact of 
the oldest and the most cultured civiliza- 
tion in Europe with the most barbaric and 
the fiercest aborigine that travellers had 
yet discovered, is told in Parkman’s 
“Jesuits of North America” and in his 
“Old regime”. His portrayal is so vivid a 
thing that you follow it eagerly from 
chapter to chapter. Parkman’s heroes ex- 


tend from the saintly Father Marquette 
down through the line of the self-seeking 
old French governors and the intendants. 
You read of grandly heroic men who went 
out upon the border and stopped the In- 
dians in their annual forays against the 
log walls of Montreal and Quebec; you 
read the story of the Indian missions, as 
they were established upon the farthest 
frontiers of New France; you read of 
deeds of daring, of noble adventure for 
king and church. The heroes like Mar- 
quette the Jesuit, La Salle and Tonty the 
explorers, Duluth and Perrot the fur- 
traders. No master of fiction has made 
his -characters stand forth with greater 
vividness than these. 

Then there are the villains in the story, 
—the officials who were robbing the 
frontier posts, those who were setting up 
monopolies to squeeze out the very heart 
blood of the people, those who were de- 
spoiling the treasury in a hundred ways; 
the malcontents and the self-seeking. You 
can just see the end of it all coming as 
plainly as may be. And when at last the 
great political conflict comes, the titanic 
struggle of the two civilizations of England 
and of France, for the mastery of North 
America, Parkman tells the tragedy in his 
two culminating volumes, “Montcalm and 
Wolfe”, in a manner no master has ever 
yet excelled. You follow it with an inten- 
sity, a breathless interest, that few novels 
have ever yet inspired. 

The boy is always inquiring “Is it true?” 
He can safely be told that it is true, if it 
is in Parkman. The lad is a better man 
because he knows that these old heroes 
lived, he knows that this world about 
him in the interior of our continent was 
peopled with just such men, he knows 
that they were familiar with the rocks 
and rivers and ponds that he himself 
knows so well. There was Marquette, 
there was Tonty, there was La Salle, 
splendid old heroes they were, and vil- 
lains too were at their work in Montreal 
and in Quebec and at the outposts of New 
France. 

The story of New France, as told by 
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Parkman, is indeed a glowing tragedy. 
No boy can, surely, ever abandon it who 
has once read its opening pages; it surely 
must appeal to every healthy American 
boy. No other phase of American his- 
tory has the same dramatic completeness 
as the story of New France, that Park- 
man has made his own. Other chapters 
of our history are jointed, we are waiting 
for the plot to culminate. We have, per- 
haps, only the study of the beginnings of 
things, which are to culminate in some 
future generation. 

Enormous quantities of new material, 
unknown to Parkman, have been brought 
to light since he left us; yet so sure was 
his grasp, so masterly his imagination, 
that very little of what he did remains 
disturbed. We perhaps know the facts 
here and there a little more intimately; 
we may here and there differ with his con- 
clusions; we may say, as I do, that his 
soul-inspiring “Jesuits in North America” 
is not in all points quite fair to the 
Jesuits themselves—for he was a New 
England Unitarian, and could not always 
forget his own views; yet after all the 
story is there, in its essential details, and 
will always appeal most powerfully to our 
imaginations. 

But the topic is a fertile one, and I have 
but ten minutes. I am simply going to 
tell you: read your Parkman, and having 
read him, you will, I feel sure, do just one 
thing only—you will give it to the boy. 

The PRESIDENT: The next paper is by 
Miss ISABEL ELY LORD. 


FIXING A PURPOSE 


We should be less than human, I think, 
and surely if a librarian ceases to be 
human he or she is lost—if while we 
listened to that inimitable paper of Miss 
Askew’s our admiration had not been 
tinctured a little with envy of her oppor- 
tunity. We could not perhaps all do what 
Miss Askew did, but if we had only 175 
People to deal with we could come nearer 
to getting the right book to the right 
reader at the right time than we could 
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possibly do when we have to handle people 
more or less in the masses. Toward the end 
of Miss Askew’s paper she said that we 
must study our people, either collectively 
or individually. To those who are dealing 
with a larger number of people the study 
must be of the collective community, and 
in studying it, to try to find out what these 
people want that you want to give them. 
We find in a great many people a purpose 
of reading something that they feel to be 
more worth while than the new novels— 
reading what they call perhaps seri- 
ous reading, finding out about some 
subject in which they have become in- 
terested or which they feel sure would 
interest them. There are many helps to 
this, of course. There are reading courses 
and home study courses of different kinds 
but they have almost all of them some dis- 
advantage for most people. They are per- 
haps too long, or there are too many books 
in them, so that it is discouraging, or they 
require a certain amount of reading each 
day or they require a report on the reading 
at a given moment,—something that deters 
the people, that they draw back from, that 
they are afraid of and they hesitate to be- 
gin. If they begin, perhaps they stop after 
a little time and having once begun and 
stopped, it is doubly hard to begin again 
because of their discouragement. The 
library tries to help by publishing reading 
lists. If the reading lists are too long the 
help for the kind of people of whom I am 
speaking is pot very great. If the reading 
list is short, if it is published on an attrac- 
tive picture bulletin, if the list is at all 
effective, it discourages the people even 
more, for the first few people who come to 
the library get out the books that you have 
suggested and all of the rest of them are 
disappointed when they ask for them. Then 
they begin to feel that it is not worth while 
‘o try to get those books. Now what can 


the library do? We sought in our own 
library to meet this particular need. What 
What ought 
they must have 
That goes 
It is not necessary to 


is it that the people want? 
they to have? First, 
books that are good in matter. 
without saying. 
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discuss it. Second, a very much more im- 
poriant difficulty, they must have books 
that are good in manner. As Mr Thwaites 
has pointed out to you, it is not every his- 
terian that can write attractive English, 
we won’t say good English, but English 
that is easy to read and that will lead 
people on to read. After we have found 
the book good in matter and good in man- 
ner and hunted a long time to find it, it 
must be a book that is good to look at, 
attractive to handle. Then when we have 
narrowed down our selection in any given 
subject to what seems to be a very small 
number of books to make a selection from, 
we must have it a book that can be ar- 
ranged in some sort of a series, not a 
formal series but an arrangement so 
that several books shall be read one 
after the other and yet things shall not 
criss-cross. There shall be a certain lead- 
ing on from one point toanother. And, last 
of all, and not the least important, I assure 
you, (for I have been making the experi- 
ment) the book must be obtainable, be in 
print, the very best book for that purpose. 
Lastly, when the books are found, you 
must have them obtainable by the person 
who wants them, and the only way out of 
this difficulty seems to be to have a 
special selection of such books, a col- 
lection bought for that purpose and is- 
sued only to the people who undertake 
this for a reading course. I give you an 
account of one list that is actually ready 
to be started in October. It is on Egypt,a 
country which interests many people and 
which we have found people asking about. 
At the heginning of this experiment we 
must guess what people will like. We 
hope if the experiment is successful to 
have people tell us what they want and to 
get courses to fit their needs. We call this 
list “Egypt of yesterday and to-day,” and 
underneath the title is the little quo- 
tation “A land of flame and _ fire.” 
There are six books on this list of 
which two are novels. That is an un- 
usual proportion. In the lists as we 
have planned them there will not ordi- 
narily be more than five or six books, 





and always that one is to be a novel 
and preferably that the last one of 
the six. Then the novel will be led up to 
in order that it may be better appreci- 
ated having the background of the books 
that have gone before. And perhaps in 
this company I might suggest that there 
is a possibility of the novel as a lure 
toward getting to the end. The first book 
in the Egypt list is Wiedermann’s “The 
Ancient Egyptian doctrine of immor- 
tality.” lt may sound formidable but if 
you have read the book you know it is 
not. It is a slender little volume, admir- 
ably written, and it gives the essence of the 
Egyptian religion without which one can- 
not understand very well the monuments, 
hisiory or the present condition of Egypt. 
Also at the beginning of the series there 
is a certain impulse which we feel sure will 
carry even people who are not used to 
serious reading through a little  vol- 
ume like this. The second book is 
George Eber’s “Uarda,’ a book which 
fascinates even the young girl so difficult 
to interest in anything but a pure love 
story. The third book I mention with 
hesitation. It is Charles Dudley Warner’s 
“My winter on the Nile,” and I feel very 
sure that some of the people who take this 
course will not read all of that book. Itis 
charming to those who care for Mr War- 
ner’s style. It has much very interesting 
information. Unfortunately there is no 
edition in print that is good and attractive, 
easy to hold and easy to read, and I think 
probably that the book will not be read as 
a whole. The next is Frederick Penfield’s 
“Present day Egypt,’ a volume that we 
have found attractive in form, easy to read 
and very popular. The next is one of the 
best books of a journalist who wrote books, 
and in places it certainly comes very near 
being literature—G. W. Steevens’ “With 
Kitchener to Khartum”’—a book which has 
one chapter that should render it immor- 
tal, the one on the desert thirst. And 
the last book on the list is Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s “The Weavers.” Surely the per- 
son who reads this after the other volumes 
will enjoy it more than the average novel 
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reader possibly can. Wherever it seems 
practicable we are putting a small slip at 
the end of each volume to suggest further 


reading along the same lines. 

We print little slips of the sort I hold in 
my hand, and no person can take the 
course without one—that is, in order to get 
the books they must ask for one of these 
lists, and will use it as a call-slip. It 
bears the name of the library, a list of 
books, and a serial number in the corner. 
We are numbering the lists as we issue them 
and keeping track of the number that ask 
for the last book so that we shall know 
how many finish the course. Books are kept 
in a special place; they have the library 
bookplate but have no library numbers 
on the outside. They are attractive new 
copies in the publisher’s binding, as much 
like private books as possible. 

I am not going to detain you with read- 
ing the other lists we have but I will just 
give you the titles. One is “Social con- 
ditions.” We have not yet found a title 
that seems to us not too formidable for 
us. One is on “New York of to-day,” 


its social, civic and industrial conditions. 


One is on the Civil War, a subject that 
is of constant interest. One is on the 
Great Northwest, one on the Art of living, 
one on the Child—for parents or those 
interested in the development of child 
life. 

This is a very easy experiment to talk 
about because it has not been tried yet 
and we have only hope with which to look 
forward to it. If it fails, if we are mis- 
taken in this method we shall seek for 
another of our own or one that some- 
one else has worked out, for we feel sure 
that this purpose of which I have spoken 
exists, that there is some way of fixing it 
for the library and that if this is not the 
best way there is one yet to be found. 


The PRESIDENT: The speakers in the 
two-minute talks will excuse me if I cut 
them off promptly at the expiration of 
two minutes, even if they are in the mid- 
dle of a sentence. I will give each one 
warning twenty seconds before the two 
minutes expire. 
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Mr Bowker on “Mr Crewe’s Career” 


Mr BOWKER: The glory of the New 
England hills and the shame of American 
politics, the sweet breath of the pines and 
the malodor of political corruption, the 
contrast of light and shadow in Winston 
Churchill’s “Mr. Crewe’s career” and 
in his “Coniston” together with Paul 
Ford’s “The Honorable Peter Sterling’— 
these three books may be spoken of as 
supplementary chapters to Bryce’s “Ameri- 
can commonwealth,” on which they 
throw a rather lurid light, one filled with 
the development of the ring in American 
cities. Paul Ford’s book, which was read 
I remember by an ex-mayor of the Tam- 
many persuasion with such testimony to 
its reality that he endeavored in each 
case to fix the man who was described, 
the earlier book “Coniston” of Winston 
Churchill, dealing with the development 
of the country boss who became a state 
boss and made it warm for the railroads, 
and his latest book dealing with the rail- 
road machine which has been forced to 
capture the state political machine in de- 
fense of its rights against the state bar,— 
these books are men’s books; not that 
they are not women’s books, but they are 
books to recommend to men and indeed to 
boys as well because, while they may be 
books with a moral, they are not books 
that stick the moral out too protrusively, 
the human elements are there, they are 
books to be read and to be recommended. 


The PRESIDENT: That shows what 
you can do in two minutes. We will now 
hear from Miss Josephine A. Rathbone, 
on the “Dynasts” by Thomas Hardy. 

Miss RATHBONE: It is perfectly un- 
necessary to attempt to analyze “The 
Dynasts” because all the book reviews 
from the Edinburgh review to the Satur- 
day times supplement have been full of it 
for the last six months and all the people 
who read them, and of course that in- 
cludes all of you who are here, know all 
about it. So you know it is a drama not 


to be acted but to be read, of the Napole- 
onic era of about 1805 to 1815, in three 
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volumes, fifteen acts and one hundred 
thirty scenes. There are those of you here 
whom, I am sure, neither the length nor 
the fact that it has been compared to the 
book of Job and to Sophocles and “Para. 
dise Lost,” will deter from reading it. 
You may even be stimulated to a desire 
to read it by the reviews. But there may, 
on the other hand, be some of you here 
who may have concluded from them that 
“The Dynasts” was a book to be respected 
but not to be read and that it was not for 
you, and it is to those—I suppose a 
minority—to whom I wish to speak. I 
want to tell you from my own experience 
that “The Dynasts” is interesting, is tre- 
mendously, vitally, humanly interesting. 
Thomas Hardy has not lost his cunning 
as a story teller. He has been writing a 
tragic drama. He has not lost his power 
of the vivid characterization. Every one 
of the characters in the book are living 
human beings and they move and speak 
according to their kind and they are in- 
tensely— 

The PRESIDENT: Miss Hewins on the 
“Elements of drawing” by John Ruskin. 

Miss HEWINS: I have chosen John 
Ruskin’s “Elements of drawing” not be- 
cause I learned to draw from it, for } 
have never learned to draw from that or 


anything else, but chiefly because of the 
appendix. In the main part of it I learned 
not to draw but to see. I learned to see 


trees against the sky and leaf forms and 
cloud forms, and I learned about some of 
the great masters of drawing like 
Samuel Prout. The appendix refers to 
the study of pictures and the best way to 
begin the study, from the thing that you 
are interested in. If a girl’s dreams are 
of angels and saints, the place for her to 
begin to study art, Ruskin says, is with 
Fra Angelico. If a boy has been reading 
of some seventeenth century hero and 
goes up thirstily to a great portrait of 
him by Van Dyke, the place for him to 
begin to study art is with Van Dyke. If 
anyone is interested in rocks and trees 
and sky, the place for him to begin his 
art study is with Turner. And Ruskin 


says that your taste in art is so largely 
affected by your taste in literature that if 
you are to be a student in art you must 
read in connection with it not only books 
on art but must choose the authors who 
will help you most to know good art and 
to appreciate it, and will give you a stan- 
dard of taste. 


The PRESIDENT: Now we _ have 
Demosthenes’ “Oration on the crown,” by 
William Warner Bishop. 

Mr BISHOP: I am not going to say a 
word about Demosthenes’ “Oration on the 
Crown.” I was told I was in reserve. In- 
stead of that I am going to speak ona 
Cure for the Blues, the most remarkable 
cure for the blues that exists in the Eng- 
lish language, and the most remarkable 
English in the English language. I refer 
to Stanyhurst’s translation of the first 
four books of Virgil’s Aeneid, which is to 
be found in Arber’s “English scholars’ 
library.” Now nobody—to use a news- 
paper phrase.—ever “slung English” the 
equal of that which Stanyhurst wrote. He 
had a contempt for every poet but Virgil. 
He has in his remarkable preface the re- 
mark: “As for Ennius, Horace, Juvenal, 
Persius, and the rabblement of such 
cheate Poétes, theyre dooinges are, for 
fauoure of antiquitye, rather to be 
pacientlye allowed, thean highly re- 
garded.” And he goes on to make hexa- 
meters, not by English stress accent, but 
by the Latin rules for quantity. If you 
doubt my statement that he is a cure for 
the blues, simply get hold of this book in 
your library—you will find it on the 
shelves—and read that pathetic, that sub- 
lime passage of Dido’s death, and see 
how he brings it out. I will quote you 
just a few lines where Anna comes rush- 
ing forth; she sees her sister on the fun- 
eral pyre: 

“Furth runs her sister, theese newes 
vnfortunat hyring, 

With nayles hir visadge skratching, and 
mightilye rapping 

Her breast with thumping frap knocks, 
through rout she doth enter, 


And the dying sister, with roaring, lowdlye 
she named.”.... 
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“Speedelye bring me water, thee greene 
wound swiftlye to souple; 

And yf in her carcasse soom wind yeet 
softlye be breathing, 

With lyp I will nurse yt; thus sayd shee 
climbed toe the woodpile.” 

The PRESIDENT: In my trepidation 
in having to cut off Miss Hewins so soon 
I skipped two of the pieces. We will go 
back therefore to Mr Johnson Brigham 
and have from him a little talk on 
“Heroes and hero worship” by Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Mr BRIGHAM: A word for the old 
book you have all read; and, too, a word 
against it. “Heroes and hero worship” 
should come in at a time when a boy is 
idly drifting, waiting for something just 
beyond, he knows not what. I know ofa 
boy who was handed that book by his 
teacher and, on reading it, the uncer- 
tainty of the hour passed away and he 
made up his mind to be a hero! He was 
not quite sure as to whether he would be 
a statesman, or a theologian, or a man of 
letters—and so on through the list; but 
the book served the purpose of the hour. 
It turned his thoughts from idle fancies 
into a direction desirable at the time. 
But there came a time, later, when an- 
other class of books was necessary. He 
discovered that he had limitations, that 
he could not be a statesman, nor a man 
of letters, nor a great warrior. Then 
came a class of biographies which I 
might call the John Gillis type, (by Presi- 
dent Eliot) a class of biographies which 
told him that life was heroic if lived 
heroically, whether at the head of an 
army or in the ranks of a great movement. 
Biography should not be handed out in- 
discriminately. I fear “Heroes and hero 
worship” has much to answer for. Poor 
Carlyle himself fell a victim to his own 
method; but, thank Heaven, he died be- 
fore he knew how he had been victimized 
by his biographer. A dear, lovable public 
man whom we all revere, and some of us 
are going to vote for, made a speech the 


Other day at Riverside and the trouble 


with that speech was he sent for the 
wrong book; he sent for Hamlin Garland’s 


“Life of Grant,” and he was utterly mis- 
led. Now the fault of “Heroes and hero 
worship” is that it makes a good story. 
In order to make more miraculous the 
elevation, it puts the man at the begin- 
ning down in the very dregs; and so we 
have the great hero of the Rebellion put 
down as a drunkard and as dependent on 
his family, when it was not true. That is 
all there is of it. He sent for the wrong 
book. 


The PRESIDENT: Next we will hear 
from Mr W. P. Cutter on Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s ‘‘Kim.” 

Mr CUTTER: I started to read Kim 
about four years ago and these are some of 
the things that I have been reading since: 
Lives of Buddha, other books about the 
Buddhist religion; History of the fights on 
the frontier in India, Buddhist art, the Ex- 
ploration of Thibet, the Development of 
human character, books on that; books on 
the food of India. I have a map of India 
at the head of my bed. I read from about 
midnight to one o’clock every night, and I 
have a pointer so that I can point up tothe 
place and trace all of the things that are 
in the book. I simply call your attention 
to the fact that even a librarian by reading 
a book of fiction may be led into better 
paths. 


The PRESIDENT: Henry James’ “Awk- 
ward age,” by Miss Tessa L. Kelso. 

MISS KELSO: I choose the “Awkward 
age” for the sake of its preface. In the 
new edition just issuing of the works of 
Henry James he has had included a num- 
ber of prefaces which not only will explain 
the involved style which the author is 
accused of but which are probably the 
most masterly exposition of the art of 
modern novel writing in existence. I think 
perhaps there is a Jamesian quality in 
putting this identical preface in the “Awk- 
ward age” for I believe Mr James suspects 
that the American public are in the awk- 
ward age in their capacity of judgment of 
novels, and I think when we measure the 
list of novels which constitutes American 
literature of the past few years with that 
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long list of distinguished books by our 
greatest figure in literature, that he may 
be forgiven if there is a little trace of 
irony in his description and enlightenment 
of his own novel, “The Awkward age.” I 
do not believe that any librarian can afford 
professionally not to be well acquainted 
with all of Henry James’ novels, and I 
believe if they will take up these pre- 
faces, that they will have some light shed 
upon the art of novel writing and the 
fame that belongs to our great compatriot. 


Miss M. E. HAZELTINE: Alice Free- 
man Palmer—the record of a life of many 
activities, spending itself in service for 
others. The book is almost a living pres- 
ence, so charmingly is it done, so sure is 
the touch of the hand that penned it, so 
sane and sympathetic is the interpretation. 
it has all the charm and style of the phi- 
loscpher and poet who wrote it, and is 
literature as well as life. 

It is a book with an appeal to all busy 
workers, for it is a message of service, 
how one woman did many things and yet 
found time to live and give of herself. It 
gives the struggle for an education, and 
the letters home, full of many details, such 
as girls love—the purchase of the first 
white gloves, and the lace that is freshened 
to adorn a frock for a concert. With these 
details, and the record of what one girl ac- 
complished and attained, it has a wide 
appeal for girls. It is filled with human 
touches cf house-keeping and home making 
and is a record of rare companionship that 
should be read under every roof. The story 
cf sabbatic years, and the delights of 
leisurely journeys make it a delightful 
book for travelers, while it is also a text 
book for all who would reach people by 
spending themselves. It is, in fact, a book 
with a message for many people of many 
interests, a bcok that easily becomes a 
companion and friend to walk with day by 
day. 


The PRESIDENT: Duncan. The New 
knowledge. I assure you I shall speak 
no longer than two minutes, even if I 
keep time myself. Not very long ago, 


it seems only a few years now, a well 
known scientist was rash enough, in an 
address delivered before a scientific asso- 
ciation, to say that all the great discover- 
ies of fact had then probably been made, 
that we knew practically all the great 
facts about the universe, and that science 
in the future would content itself with 
correlating these facts and with deducing 
laws and formulating systems. It wag 
not very long after he made this address 
that a great series of new facts began to 
be discovered and put him utterly to 
shame,—such great discoveries as those 
of the X-rays, the Hertzian waves, which 
have resulted in wireless telegraphy, and 
the Becquerel rays which have led to the 
whole series of phenomena which 
scientists call radio-activity, including the 
discovery of the element radium, (if it is 
an element), the most wonderful of 
elements, furnishing to science the data 
for an entirely new theory of matter, All 
these things we read about in this inter- 
esting book by Professor Duncan which 
he calls “The New knowledge’. But I 
simply wish to warn those that are pres- 
ent that the theory of the book and of all 
other books like it (and there are a num- 
ber published on the same subject in re- 
cent times as well as a great many maga- 
zine articles in one or two years past), 
the theory of the book must be sharply 
distinguished from the facts. The facts 
are all authoritative, but the theories, 
a great many of them, are not accepted 
by the majority of scientific men. They 
are holding their opinions in suspense. 
These people who are interested in the 
promulgation of such theories as the new 
electric theory of matter are much in- 
terested and very enthusiastic, and they 
put forward their theories with great 
gusto. Those who are holding their 
minds in suspense very often do not say 
anything, and the result is an impression 
of a great crowd of scientific men uphold- 
ing the new theories while there is no one 
to object. I want to warn librarians that 
they must take all this enthusiasm with a 
grain of salt. The facts are there and 
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they are the most wonderful that have 
ever been brought out in the interest of 
science, but the theories must be taken 
with a grain of salt. 

I now declare the present session ad- 
journed. 


THIRD SESSION 


(Tonka Bay Hotel, Friday afternoon, June 
26, 1908) 


The third general session was called to 
order at 2:30 o’clock by Vice-president 
C. H. Gould and the Association at once 
passed to the consideration of reports 
from committees. 

Dr E. C. RICHARDSON presented the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


During the past year the Association 
has been represented at the meeting of 
the British library association by Mr 
Hanson and will be represented at the 
International historical congress at Berlin 
in August through a paper prepared by 
Mr J. C. M. Hanson of the Library of 
Congress and presented by Mr A. P. C. 
Griffin. The most noteworthy matter of 
the current year is the completion of the 
International cataloging rules, still farther 
advanced since their presentation in proof 
at Asheville through personal conference 
of Mr Hanson with British librarians. 
There have been a rather unusually large 
number of American librarians traveling 
among European libraries during the past 
year. The chairman of this committee fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Dr Putnam and 
Mr Hanson, found, especially in Germany, 
that their visits had been particularly 
fruitful in establishing those relationships 
of mutual understanding of one another’s 
work on which the hope of extending in- 
ternational cooperation must chiefly rest. 
There does not seem any very tangible 
method at present of getting a universal 
understanding as to cataloging entry, but 
the matter of centralized cataloging and 
bureau of information work is becoming 
so well established abroad in connection 
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with the matter of international library 
loans that the printed card must logically 
follow in a short time and with it more 
consideration of international uniformity 
of entry. The Continent is as far ahead 
of us in the matter of international library 
loans as it is behind us, thanks to the 
Library of Congress, in central cataloging. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. C. RICHARDSON, 
Chairman. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT: Unless objec- 
tion is heard the report of the Committee 
on International relations will be accepted 
and placed on file. 


Mr J. C. M. HANSON then read the 


REPORT OF THE CATALOG RULES 
COMMITTEE 


It will be recalled that with the report 
of 1907, its first regular report, the Com- 
mittee submitted certain exhibits, chief 
of which was a copy of the Rules as re- 
vised to date and printed by the Library of 
Congress “as manuscript.” In connection 
with the present report, the Committee 
submits a similar exhibit. This exhibit 
consists of a copy of the third revise of 
the entire body of rules with title-page, 
contents, introduction and various appen- 
dices, representing in its final form the 
hody of rules agreed upon between the 
American Library Association and the 
Library Association. An examination 
of this proof will show that the various 
consultations between representatives of 
the two associations during 1905-1907 
have finally resulted in a close agree- 
ment. Of 174 rules, only 8 show some 
variation and in regard to at least three of 
these, we have the strongest hopes that 
by further consultation and mutual con- 
cessions we shall be able to arrive at com- 
plete agreement before a second edition of 
the rules shall be called for. There is a 
distinct principle underlying these differ- 
ences. Our British associates hold that 


authors, men or women, who are incon- 
siderate enough to change their names 
ought to be entered under their earliest 
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forms. We of the American committee, 
on the other hand, hold that it is safer 
to take the later form. Again, our British 
associates have decided that periodicals 
that change their titles should be entered 
under the earliest form. The American 
committee have decided in favor of the 
later form, with a brief entry and refer- 
ence from the earlier title. This repre- 
sents the differences in the rules on which 
we have not come to full agreement. Per- 
haps the main element responsible for the 
success of this agreement is the generosity 
and openness with which our proposals 
have invariably been met by our associates 
on the British committee. The kindly con- 
sideration which they have always shown 
to us throughout the negotiations I believe 
is mainly responsible for the fact that we 
have come to as full and complete an 
agreement as we have. As for the nego- 
tiations of the past year, it may here be 
sufficient to state that while the Committee 
has not held any meetings, much work has 
been done in connection with the prepara- 
tions for the final printing now in progress. 
The Council in adopting the rules as sub- 
mitted at the last annual meeting, author- 
ized the Committee to proceed with such 
further negotiations as might be necessary 
in order to harmonize any differences as 
to details still existing between the Brit- 
ish and American committees, and to defi- 

itely formulate the rules in final form. It 
also referred the question of printing and 
publication of the rules to the incoming 
Executive board. On Sept. 26th, the latter 
pody voted: “That the printing of the Cat- 
alog rules be entrusted to the Publishing 
board in accordance with their letters of 
May 25, 1907, and September 10, 1907, and 
in conformity with the requirements of 
the Committee on Catalog rules.” 

In the mean time, the Chairman of the 
American committee had been in consulta- 
tion with the British committee at Glas- 
gow, Sept. 16-19.* An agreement was here 
reached on all rules but the eight mentioned 





*See Bulletin of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, March, 1908. 


above. Preparations for final printing fol- 
lowed these agreements. 

Owing to unavoidable delays in connec- 
tion with final preparation of copy, the un- 
usually difficult nature of the composition 
and proof reading and especially because 
of the time required to forward proofs 
to members of both Committees as also to 
await and correlate the many returns trom 
these members, it has not been possible to 
have the book ready for distribution in 
time for the present conference. Orders 
may, however, be placed with the Publish- 
ing board at any time after the close of 
this meeting as the book is quite certain 
to be ready for distribution during July. 

By special agreement between the Pub- 
lishing board and the British committee, 
the former is also to print the British edi- 
tion of 1000 copies. This is to be uniform 
with the American edition with the excep- 
tion of slight variations in spelling and in 
that the British variants to certain rules 
will precede, the American rules taking the 
form of notes. In addition to the two edi- 
tions of the main code, a simplified edi- 
tion is in preparation under the direction 
of Miss Kroeger, the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, and Miss Hitchler, of the Brooklyn 
public library. Moreover, the Publishing 
board contemplates the issue of an edition 
on cards, a provision which was recom- 
mended by the Committee on condition 
that a sufficient number of subscriptions 
was received to justify the extra expendi- 
ture. It is thought that the cost of such 
an edition will not exceed $3. 

Finally, it may not be without interest 
to note that the consummation of the Ang- 
lo-American agreement embodied in the 
present rules, with special reference to its 
possible extention to other countries, is to 
form the subject of a paper at the Interna- 
tional bibliographical conference at Brus- 
sels, in July, and possibly also before the 
Bibliographical section of the International 
historical congress, which convenes at Ber- 
lin, in August. This would indicate that 
also other nations are becoming interested 
in the problems connected with interna- 
tional cooperation in cataloging and are 
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casting about for some means whereby 
much of the duplication in cataloging 
necessitated by a lack of agreement on 
rules of entry and equipment of catalogs, 
may be obviated. An agreement between 
nations speaking different languages and 
with less interchange of literary output 
than between the United States and Great 
Britain is likely to prove difficult of con- 
summation. Still there is reason to hope 
that negotiations may lead to greater uni- 
formity of entry and closer agreement on 
equipment, particularly as regards size of 
catalog cards, than exists at present. With 
more harmony of rules and a uniform size 
of card, it should be possible to arrive at 
some reciprocal agreement that would, in 
time, permit of a division of labor in the 
field of cataloging between different na- 
tions, especially with respect to composite 
works and the many important series of 
monographs which are now purchased by a 
large number of libraries in various parts 
of the world. Respectfully submitted, 

J. C. M. HANSON, Chairman. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT: You have 
heard this report, ladies and gentlemen, 
and I am sure that the Committee is to 
be thanked and the association congratu- 
lated upon the results that it embodies. 
Is there any discussion desired on the re- 
port? 

Mr LEGLER: I desire to move that the 
thanks of the association be tendered to its 
Committee on Catalog rules for the work it 
has done during the past 8 years, and es- 
pecially to Mr J. C. M. Hanson, who as 
chairman of the committee, has done more 
to bring the English and American com- 
mittees into harmony, and has borne the 
burden of the final editing of the Code. 
Carried. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT: There was one 
other report left over at the last meeting, 
that of the Committee on Bookbinding by 
the chairman, Mr A. L. BAILEY. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BOOKBINDING 

Another year’s work in the considera- 

tion of binding problems has brought 
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home to the Committee more forcibly 
than before the fact that these problems 
are difficult of solution, and that the small 
libraries everywhere and the larger libra- 
ries in the South and West are at a great 
disadvantage as regards binding. 

The problems are difficult of solution 
because there is no one competent to say 
that a certain method in relation to any 
one question is the best one to follow. 
Sufficient time has not elapsed since ex- 
periments were begun by different libra- 
ries to show exactly what is best. In many 
cases the Committee can only insist on 
certain general principles—such as that 
no leather should be used unless the book 
is to receive hard wear—until more spe- 
cific points can be determined after much 
time and experimentation. It should be 
noted also that no two librarians can be 
expected to agree on all binding ques- 
tions, because the same books in libraries 
in neighboring towns will wear entirely 
different, and no hard and fast rule can 
be laid down. It is largely a matter of 
experience and judgment and librarians 
should spare no efforts to gain both. 

The small library is the one which suf- 
fers most from binding difficulties. While 
some of the larger libraries are, doubtless, 
not spending their binding appropriation 
as economically as they might, they have, 
in the main, made their own ‘experiments 
and they have arrived at more or less 
satisfactory results. The librarian of the 
small library on the other hand has so 
few books to bind that she does not re- 
alize the importance of the subject. She 
also has so many other duties to attend 
to that she cannot make a special study 
of binding and she is unable to get from 
any book all the information that she 
ought to have to enable her to recognize 
the difference between good binding and 
bad. 

It is therefore the small library that 
the Committee hopes to benefit most, and 
one way in which it hopes to be of assis- 
tance is through the reinforced binding 
of popular fiction and juvenile books. 
This, with the assistance of librarians, 
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the Committee hopes to induce more pub- 
lishers to give us. In fact the work done 
by the Committee on Binding during the 
present year has been confined almost 
wholly to the interest of reinforced bind- 
ing. The first efforts of the Committee in 
1906 to induce publishers to issue these 
bindings were made because of the ex- 
ceedingly poor service that regular pub- 
lishers’ bindings were giving in public li- 
braries. They were made, however, rather 
as an experiment to see what could be 
done along that line than from any strong 
belief in their value. The members of the 
Committee were not themselves convinced 
that it was the best solution of an intoler- 
able situation. Reinforced bindings have 
now been in use for nearly two years, 
and we are able to judge more accurately 
of their value. In the January number of 
the “Bulletin” the Committee asked for 
an expression of opinion regarding these 
bindings. The responses received while 
not numerous were almost unanimously 
in favor of continuing the campaign. Only 
four librarians expressed doubt of their 
value, and two of these desired to see 
them continued so that the value of better 
bindings might be firmly impressed on 
the minds of all librarians. 

Statistics of the wear of the book which 
has been in circulation longest (Smith’s 
Tides of Barnegat) indicate far better re- 
sults than the Committee had hoped for. 
In the exhibit of reinforced bindings at 
headquarters will be found a book from 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) public library 
which has circulated 96 times and is still 
in passable condition. Two other books 
will be found, one from Washington and 
the other from Newark, which have circu- 
ilated 60 times and are still available for 
circulation. The Public library of the 
District of Columbia also sends records 
of 7 copies which have circulated from 
57 to 70 times and are still in use. When 
we consider that the average publishers’ 
binding has to be rebound before a book 
has circulated 25 times, or when we con- 
sider that many books circulate less than 
90 times in the publishers’ binding and 


rebinding combined, we realize that in 
this particular case at least the library 
which bought this book made a most ex- 
cellent investment of 10c., which is the in- 
creased cost of the book. Not only did 
the books remain in circulation at the 
height of their popularity, but in the case 
of libraries which bought several copies 
they have lasted so much beyond this 
period of popularity that many of them 
may be discarded when withdrawn from 
circulation instead of going to the bindery 
at an extra expense of 35 to 50c. 

‘Tne arguments for and against these 
bindings and an explanation of the difficul- 
ty in getting them from the publishers 
nave been explained thoroughly in pre- 
vious reports, so that the Committee will 
not take up these points at the present 
time. It will simply say that it firmly 
believes that for the present, at least, bind- 
ing bills will be cut down and the public 
better suited if all publishers can be in- 
duced to give us these bindings on books 
which are very popular. 

The attitude of the publishers is much 
more favorable than it was two years ago. 
One firm has announced its intention of 
continuing the practice, making its own 
selection of books without calling upon our 
Committee for suggestions. So far as this 
publisher is concerned the troubles of the 
Committee are over. It has adopted our 
specifications and found that the plan pays. 
It is confidently hoped that other publish- 
ers will see the light before long. 

While the library schools evidently desire 
io instil a knowledge of the importance 
of durable bindings, there seems to be a 
general tendency on the part of all of 
them—judging from answers to questions 
sent them in the fall—not to devote as 
much time to the subject as would be 
necessary to accomplish this result. Only 
one school has a special binding plant for 
the use of its students. Other schools visit 
bindaries and have processes explained, but 
it is doubtful if many library school grad- 
uates have a proper appreciation of the im- 
portance of the subject, or can recognize 
good bindings when they see them. Ap- 
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parently 8 hours is the longest time that 
any school requires to be devoted to bind- 
ing courses. It is an indisputable fact 
that the repair and binding of books make 
big items in smaJi appropriations, and the 
value of good bindings and the ability to 
recognize them shou!d be thoroughly im- 
bedded in the mind of the library school 
graduate. 

There are a number of libraries through- 
out the country, especially in the South 
and West, where the prices charged by 
local binders are excessive and the quality 
of work rendered is exceedingly poor. In 
many cases it is impossible to send books 
outside the town or state for rebinding, and 
the situation, especially for those who real- 
ize the importance of good binding, is ex- 
ceedingly annoying. There is one way, 
however, in which libraries so situated can 
obviate many difficulties. They can take 
particular care to order all books which 
are to receive hard wear in the special 
editions bound from the sheets. For ex- 
ample, one library in the South ordered 
the last volume of Poole bound from the 
sheets in pigskin. The Committee advo- 
cates such purchases whenever they are 
possible. The increase in the first cost of 
the book is considerable, but in the end 
the books will be found to be much cheaper. 

During the year many binding questions 
have been submitted by librarians to the 
Committee. Such questions have been 
answered to the best of our ability and 
knowledge. While some of the points 
brought up are important, it would make 
this report much too long to discuss them 
here. The Committee, however, welcomes 
all binding questions, and when it has no 
solution for a question it will take mea- 
sures to find one. It particularly desires 
librarians to send the titles of books that 
have proved exceptionally unsatisfactory in 
publisher’s bindings. If many complaints 
of any one book are received, the Com- 
mittee will take the matter up with the 
publisher and may be able to induce the 
publisher to improve the general quality of 
the binding, if not induce him to give a 
reinforced binding. 
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On June 1, 1908, a meeting was held in 
Washington, at the instigation of the 
Secretary of the Printing investigation 
committee, to discuss the binding of Gov- 
ernment documents. There were present 
at that meeting the Chairman of the A 
L. A. Committee on Federal relations, 3 
representatives from the Library of Con- 
gress, the Librarian of the Public library of 
the District of Columbia, the acting Public 
printer, the Superintendent of documents, 
the head of the Bureau of standards, other 
government experts, and the Chairman of 
the Bookbinding committee. The confer- 
ence resolved itself into a discussion of re- 
ports from Dr Stratton and Dr Douty of 
the Bureau of standards on tests of 23 
samples of book cloths and buckrams sub- 
mitted by three manufacturers. The re- 
ports of these two experts showed that in 
addition to very severe physical and chem- 
ical tests each sample was exposed to the 
attacks of water bugs. As a result of these 
experiments and tests the Bureau of stand- 
ards gave rank to each sample submitted; 
a rank which was arrived at somewhat ar- 
bitrarily, but which for all practical pur- 
poses was satisfactory. 

The qualities on which special emphasis 
was laid in assigning rank were tensile 
strength, the wear received in handling or 
shelving, the ability of the cloth to with- 
stand folding, color, and the attack of 
water bugs. It was deemed important by 
all present at the conference that any 
cloth chosen for covering public documents 
must not fall below a certain minimum in 
any of these qualities. 

The tests showed conclusively that three 
cloths ranking first were of nearly equal 
value. In the unanimous opinion, however, 
of all librarians present one of these three 
was much preferable to the other two. Ac- 
cordingly before the conference adjourned 
it was put on record that those present 
favored the adoption of that particular 
cloth. It should be noted that at no time 


during the tests nor at the conference was 
the name of the cloth or the name of the 
manufacturer known to any one except the 
Secretary of the Printing investigation 
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committee. This cloth will undoubtedly be 
chosen for covering what has been known 
as the sheep bound set. 

The result of this conference will be 
more beneficial and more far-reaching than 
at first appears. Not only has the United 
States government discarded the much be- 
rated sheep which it has used for 100 years 
or more in favor of a cloth which is clean 
and which will wear indefinitely, but in 
arriving at this result it has through the 
Bureau of standards established a standard 
for book cloths. The specifications for 
such a standard have not yet been formu- 
lated, but as soon as that has been done 
they will be published and every librarian 
in the country will be able to know what 
qualities a good cloth must possess. Not 
only will government documents be clothed 
respectably, but all library bindings where 
cloth is used will be immeasuraby bene- 
fitted. Heretofore, book cloths have had to 
be accepted more or less on trust. As soon 
as the specifications have been formulated, 
librarians can bring immense pressure to 
bear on manufacturers to give us cloths 
that will stand severe tests. 

In conclusion we call attention, as we 
are contiually doing, to the fact that the 
cost of binding depends upon the wear it 
gives. <A librarian may think that he is 
fortunate if he can get the ordinary novel 
rebound for 25c, but it should be noted that 
if books bound at that price circulate on 
an average only half as many times as 
books which cost 40c. to rebind, then the 
25c. binding is much more expensive. It 
will pay all librarians to keep careful and 
accurate statistics of rebound books. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT: If no discus- 
sion is desired and there is no opposing 
voice the report will be received and placed 
on file. 


Dr B. C. STEINER then presented the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
FEDERAL AND STATE RELATIONS 


Your Committee as appointed, consisted 
of Dr James H. Canfield of Columbia 
university, Bernard C. Steiner of the 


Enoch Pratt free library, James Bain of 
the Public library of Toronto, R. R. Bow- 
ker of the “Library Journal,’ H. G. Wad- 
lin of the Boston public library, and R. H. 
Whitten of the Library of the Public utili- 
ties commission of New York City. As 
Dr Canfield declined to serve upon the 
Committee, Dr Steiner became its Chair- 
man. Mr Bowker resigned from the Com- 
mittee in March, as he was about to take 
a European trip, and in his place, Mr 
Purd B. Wright of the Public library of 
St. Joseph, Mo., was appointed. Mr Wad- 
lin has taken no part in the work of the 
Committee, and has answered none of the 
letters which have been sent him by the 
Chairman, so the report has not been sub- 
mitted to him. Mr Bain’s regrettable ill- 
hess prevented him from being able to 
sign the report. 

As this is the first year of the Commit- 
tee’s existence, its work has been natur- 
ally, of a somewhat tentative character. 
Two general considerations present them- 
selves as the result of the year’s work. 
The field covered by the Committee should 
be divided among two or three commit- 
tees. Canadian affairs are so different 
from those of the United States, that the 
same committee cannot well handle the 
two classes of questions. During the past 
year the Committee has taken up no Can- 
adian work, and consequently has been 
unable to avail itself of the services of 
Mr Bain. We recommend that a special 
committee be appointed to consider the 
relations of libraries with the Canadian 
governments. It is also a question as to 
whether a separate committee ought not 
to be named to take under its care, rela- 
tions with the state governments, and 
thus leave the consideration of federal af- 
fairs alone to this Committee. 

During the year the only service ren- 
dered by the Committee in connection 
with the state governments was done by 
Dr Steiner, who spent several days in 
Richmond, Va., at the invitation of the 
state librarian there, to discuss the best 
methods of administering that important 
library. 
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Your Committee also feels that its mem- 
bership should be more widely distributed 
geographically, than was the case last 
year. Of the original members, three 
lived in New York state, one in Maryland, 
one in Massachusetts and one in Canada. 
We believe that there should be one mem- 
ber from New England, one from the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states, one from the South, 
and one from the West, with additional 
members added from any section as the 
Association may think best. 

In connection with the federal govern- 
ment, your committee has taken up a con- 
siderable number of matters. 

The Chairman, in the course of visits 
to Washington, has conferred with the 
Superintendent of documents, the Commis- 
sioner of education, and the Librarian ot 
the Bureau of education, with reference 
to the best methods of the work of these 
offices, in connection with libraries. 

The Congressional committee on Print- 
ing conferred with the Chairman upon 
the new method of distribution of Public 
documents, and upon the proper material 
to use in binding them. 

The Chairmen of the Congressional 
committees on Post offices and post roads 
were notified of the support given by the 
Association to bills for library and parcels 
posts, a detailed account of which is given 
in the Bulletin of the American Library 
Association for March, 1908. 

The instructions of the Association, 
with reference to any new copyright law, 
have been carefully carried out, as is 
shown in the same number of the Bulletin. 
On March 27, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee appeared, as a representative ot 
the Association, before the Joint commit- 
tees on Patents and protested against any 
further limitations upon library importa- 
tions not contained in the bill reported to 
the last Congress. When Mr Washburn 
introduced a copyright bill on May 6 
(H. R. 21592), protest was promptly made 
against restrictive provisions contained in 
that Bill. We believe that, as a result of 
the efforts of librarians, we have satisfac- 
tory assurances from the chairmen of the 


Congressional committees, Messrs Smoot 
and Currier, that we need anticipate no 
hostile legislation in this matter. The 
Committee has endeavored to secure the 
discontinuance of the vexatious receipt 
now required on importation of books. 
Mr Bowker was particularly active in this 
matter, and we regret that we cannot re- 
port success. 

Complaint having been made as to the 
wording of the postal card containing a 
fine notice issued by one of our leading 
libraries, the matter was referred to the 
Committee and, after conference with the 
authorities of the Department of justice 
and the Post office department, a modified 
form for such postal cards was suggested 
to libraries, in the “Bulletin” for March. 

It was the privilege of the Chairman of 
the Committee to address the District of 
Columbia library association upon the sub- 
ject of the Relations of libraries to fed- 
eral government, on April 8. 

On June 1 the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee met in conference at Washington, 
certain federal officers, at which confer- 
ence the binding of Congressional docu- 
ments in the future, was discussed and 
determined upon. Mr Arthur L. Bailey, 
Chairman of the Bookbinding committee, 
was also present and you are respectfully 
referred to his report for a detailed ac- 
count of the proceedings. The summons 
of Mr Bailey and the Chairman of this 
Committee to the conference was a grateful 
tribute by the federal authorities, to the 
importance of the library interest. 

BERNARD C. STEINER, 
Chairman. 
d 1ey 

The PRESIDENT: Is there any busi- 
ness arising out of this report to discuss? 
If not the chair will entertain a motion 
for its adoption. 

Mr BOWERMAN: I move its adoption. 
Seconded and carried. 

The PRESIDENT: The next is Miss 
Hasse’s report for the Committee on Public 
documents which, in the absence of the 
Chairman of the Committee will be read 
by the Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 

Your Committee on Documents regrets 
not to be able to present a specific report 
to you of the occurrences of the past year 
relating to documents. The fault is en- 
tirely with the Chairman of the Committee 
who has been too much engaged with docu- 
ments to draft a report on documents. It 
is acknowledged that this is no excuse, but 
it is hoped that the Association may ac- 
cept it as a reason for the defection. 

The question has arisen of a reorganiza- 
tion of the document interests of the Asso- 
ciation. It has been suggested that a 
closer combination would be more effective 
than the present arrangement. Besides the 
Committee on Documents, the Association 
now has a Committee on State and Federal 
relations and a Committee on International 
relations. The former of these committees 
can lay claim to questions which concern 
state and federal documents where they af- 
fect library interests. The latter can with 
propriety concern itself with foreign docu- 
ments. In addition to these committees 
there is the affiliated Association of state 
librarians. 

There is no unanimity in the Committee 
on Documents on this question. At this 
time of writing members have expressed 
themselves in direct opposition to the dis- 
charge of amalgamation of the Documents 
committee, some in favor of such action, 
several have referred the matter back to 
the chairman, and some have sent equivo- 
cal replies to the chairman’s memorandum. 

In this status the matter is referred to 
the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. R. HASSE, Chairman, 
Committee on Documents. 

June 6, 1908. 

No objection arising the report was ac- 
cepted and Mr C. R. DUDLEY presented 
the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE 


In the report of the Committee on Li- 
brary architecture made at the last con- 


ference it was stated that more than 100 
plans of library buildings had been col- 
lected at headquarters and it was recom- 
mended that an appropriation be made for 
properly displaying them, also that each 
one be evaluated by its librarian and a card 
index prepared with such subject analysis 
as would enable any one to find quickly 
the plans of each class of buildings, or 
comments on the particular features he 
might be interested in. 

After the office of executive officer was 
abolished it became impossible to prosecute 
the work of collecting plans so well begun 
by Mr Hovey and little has been accom- 
plished since the Asheville meeting. It 
goes without saying that a committee, 
scattered across the country (no two of 
whom are in the same ciiy) cannot sue 
cessfully carry on such an undertaking. 
It can be done only at headquarters and 
by a paid assistant. A few weeks ago we 
were notified by the Secretary of the Asso 
ciation that if we would formulate sets 
of questions to be sent to the architects 
and librarians whose plans are on file, ar- 
rangements would be made to have the in- 
formation obtained made available. This 
will be done. 

It should be impressed upon the members 
to whom these inquiry blanks are sent, 
that it is of the utmost importance that 
they cooperate with the committee by giv- 
ing in detail all the information called 
for regarding the merits and defects of the 
building under their care. 

In our conferences nearly every subject 
relating to libraries except that of archi- 
tecture, has been given serious and oft- 
recurring consideration by the master 
minds of the Association. At San Francis- 
co Mr Soule presented the 20 points of 
agreement among librarians on Jlibrary 
architecture, which after discussion were 
adopted as embodying the views of this or- 
ganization. Two years ago there was a 
valuable symposium on the subject; other- 
wise it has never been given the prominence 
of a major topic. We firmly believe that it 
is now the most important one with which 
the profession has to deal and that a cam- 
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paign of education should be begun, not 
only for the benefit of librarians and 
trustees but for architects as well. 

Travel from one ocean to the other and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf and you will 
find a rare set of men and women earnest- 
ly engaged in making their libraries of the 
greatest use to their communities. In 
such a trip you will find few economically 
arranged library buildings. The books are 
well selected, have been bought with good 
business judgment, are intelligently classi- 
fied and cataloged but the cost of adminis- 
tration is out of proportion to the amount 
of work done because the building is not 
properly planned. 

The first requisite for a library is a 
good librarian and one of the first qualifica- 
tions of a librarian should be a knowledge 
of what constitutes a good library building, 
coupled with the ability to furnish an 
architect with a proper floor arrangement. 
The proportion of library buildings to 
churches, school houses, and _ business 
structures is very small. A city of 25,000 
inhabitants might have a half dozen 
schools, 10 churches and 200 buildings for 
mercantile purposes and only one library; 
hence there is little inducement for archi- 
tects to spend the time necessary to ac- 
quaint themselves with the requirements 
for a perfect library building. 

Within the past decade a few have made 
a special study of this branch and have 
designed creditable buildings. But taken 
as a whole, they are bad, because utility 
has, in most cases, been sacrificed to al- 
leged art. We believe that this, however, 
is more the fault of the librarians than of 
the architects. 

The remedy for this evil must be a more 
specific knowledge of the subject by libra- 
rians. The question then arises “How can 
this end be attained?” 

The literature is meager—few books 
have been written on it. The architectural 
journals publish elevations and floor plans, 
but as a rule do not criticize them. 

We believe that most can be accom- 
Plished by continuing the work of making 
a large and representative collection of de- 


signs, having them properly evaluated and 
then putting this information into print in 
rroper form—an undertaking which would 
probably be the prerogative of our Pub- 
lishing board. 
Cc. R. DUDLEY, 
Chairman. 


The report of the Committee on Library 
architecture was received and its sugges- 
tion relating to the representation of the 
subject of library buildings upon the pro- 
gram was referred to the Program com- 
mittee. 

The following communication, serving as 
a report of the Committee on Cooperation 
with the National education association, 
was then read by the SECRETARY. 

Chicago, June 22, 1908. 
Mr. J. I. Wyer, Secretary, 

American Library Association. 

My dear Mr Wyer: The discussions of 
the Committee on Cooperation between the 
A. L. A and the N. E. A. have been held 
entirely through correspondence. The dis- 
cussion has largely centered around the 
question of a joint meeting of the two as- 
sociations in the near future. The lateness 
of the reply of one member which was re- 
ceived after your sessions had begun, of 
course, renders it impossible for this Com- 
mittee to hope for much consideration of 
this matter at the present meeting, but 
may be a valuable suggestion to the Com- 
mittee which follows. Other valuable sug- 
gestions were offered by members of the 
Committee but there was no unity of 
opinion arrived at. One member of the 
Committee only failed to respond to 
letters. 

Very respectfully yours, 
IRENE WARREN, 
Chairman of Committee on Cooperation 
between A. L. A. and N. E. A. 


Dr BERNARD C. STEINER then read 
the 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BOOK- 
BUYING 


This Committee, in the past year had the 
first change in its membership for a num- 
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ber of years. The election of its former 
Chairman, Mr Arthur E. Bostwick, as 
President of the American Library Asso- 
ciation left a vacancy in the Committee 
which was filled by the appointment of 
Mr W. P. Cutter of the Forbes library of 
Northampton, Mass. Mr J. C. Dana of the 
Newark public library, who had been the 
second in membership of the old com- 
mittee, became Chairman and Dr Bernard 
C. Steiner of the Enoch Pratt free library 
continued as a member. Mr Dana’s de- 
parture for Europe early in April, caused 
Dr Steiner to become Acting Chairman of 
the Committee, and threw the responsi- 
bility of its work upon the other two mem- 
bers, during the last portion of the year. 
Only two bulletins of the Committee 
were issued during the year: no. 34 in 
January, and no. 35 in March, and these 
were printed in the “Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Library Association,” and 3000 reprints 
of each were distributed in quantities to 
state library commissions and library 
schools. and by the single copy to libra- 
riars not likely to be reached by the ‘“‘Bulle- 
tin” because not members of the Associa- 
tion The diminished appropriation to the 
Committee seriously hampered its work. 
We believe that work to be so important 
that we renew the recommendation made 
in previous years, that the appropriation 
be increased to $200 for the coming year. 
Bulletin no. 34 contained a letter of some 
length, addressed by the Committee to the 
American publishers’ association, in the 
hope of establishing closer relations be- 
tween the two organizations. We received 
a prompt answer from that Association, 
notifying us that a committee composed of 
Messers F.. N. Doubleday and F. A. Stokes 
was appointed to confer with us. It 
proved impossible to have this conference 
until May, when we met the Committee in 
New York City. At the conference, not 
only Messrs Doubleday and Stokes of the 
American publishers’ association, and 
Messrs Cutter and Steiner of our Com- 
mittee, were present, but also we were for- 
tunate enough to have with us Mr Bost- 
wick, the President of our Association. 


There was considerable interchange of 
ideas regarding the desirable character- 
istics of books from the library point of 
view, and with reference to methods of 
apprising libraries promptly as to the na- 
ture of new books. It was suggested by 
the representatives of the Publishers’ as- 
sociation that they would like to have 
three or four conferences annually with 
our Committee, and we hope that this will 
be the first of many gatherings of the sort, 
to discuss questions of mutual interest. 
The firm of Houghton Mifflin & co. took 
up our letter to the Publishers’ association’ 
and Mr R. L. Scaife, their representative, 
wrote a letter to Mr Dana which, with the 
Committee’s reply was summarized in 
Bulletin no. 35. Further correspondence 
with Messrs Scaife and Doubleday led to 
an interesting experiment by the Com- 
mittee. We determined that we would 
prepare reports upon a few new books and 
send then to the publishers, to Mr Cedric 
Chivers, and to the following journals: 
“A, L. A. Booklist,” “Library Journal,” 
“Public Libraries,’ ‘Publishers’ Weekly.” 
These reports should contain a full state- 
ment as to the literary and physical char- 
acter of the books. Two books were sub- 
mitted to us by Houghton, Mifflin & co. 
and one by Doubleday, Page & co. We 
determined to publish only such reports as 
were favorable to the purchase of the 
books by practically all libraries, and, con- 
sequently, we did not publish a report upon 
one of the books. Reports on the other 
two, Palmer’s “Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer,” and Doubleday’s Large print 
library ediiion of Reade’s ‘‘Love me little 
love me long,” which we were able to com- 
mend highly, were published in the “Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly” for May 9, “Public 
Libraries” for June and the “Library Jour- 
nal’ for May. This experiment was most 
{nteresting, and, I hope, may lead to other 
similar reports. We believe that in this 
way a very important service can be ren- 
dered to libraries. Such reports should 
help the sale of good books, and bring 
them to the attention of libraries which 
might otherwise fail to purchase them. It 
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is hoped that many such reports may be 
mace in the future, and that through the 
work of the Association, librarians may 
be informed as to the character and con- 
tents of books published, and publishers 
may receive information valuable to them 
with reference to the character of books 
needed by libraries. In the first volume 
of Doubleday’s Large print library, a re- 
quest was made for recommendations for 
titles to be included. We find considerable 
interest among publishers with reference 
to the books which may well be reprinted 
and suggest that librarians send to the 
Bookbuying committee from time to time, 
lists of such books as are in demand but 
are not to be found in any available edi- 
tion. One of the great needs of the pub- 
lishers of the present day, as is confessed 
by them, is a satisfactory means of getting 
their books before the public. In many 
smaller towns there is no book store, and 
even in large cities the books are not 
brought to the attention of persons who 
may become buyers. The library has great 
possibilities as a purveyor of such samples, 
and already is beginning to assist in this 
way. In Baltimore a number of medical 
book publishers send to the library of the 
Medical and chirurgical faculty of Mary- 
land, in Baltimore, a copy of each book 
published by them, which copy being 
placed upon exhibition has induced physi- 
cians in many cases to order the books for 
their own libraries. A considerable num- 
ber of volumes have been ordered by mem- 
bers of the University club in Baltimore, 
through their attention being called to 
these volumes by copies sent to the Club 
for the period of a fortnight by the Enoch 
Pratt free library. Christmas book ex- 
hibits in places as widely different in popu- 
lation as Washington and Perth Amboy 
have led to many purchases. The work 
of the Johnstown, (N.Y.) public library 
in connection with its exhibit of Christmas 
books under the supervision of Miss Mary 
G. France, the librarian, is worthy of espe- 
cial note. The exhibit there consisted of 
about 20% volumes and was noted in the 
most favorable way in the newspapers of 


the town, one of which said: “these ex- 
hibitions have been very popular in former 
years, and many people looked forward to 
them as a means of keeping in touch with 
the latest and best works for the home 
library and gifts to children. The libra- 
rian sums up the results of the exhibit as 
follows: “A Jarge proportion of the visit- 
ors took the names of books for the pur- 
pose of ordering them. Some people who 
hac never thought of a difference between 
a good book and a poor one received a sug- 
gestion as to the kind of books worth buy- 
ing. There is no very good store in town 
where the better books are shown, so the 
book-lovers were glad of the opportunity 
of seeing some of the more recent books 
from which to makeaselection. Attention 
was called to the books in such a way that 
a desire Was created among our readers to 
get hold of them when they were again in 
circulation. In spite of the general depres- 
sion in business, the local dealer reported 
a& marked increase in his sale of books. 
The Library’s hold on the people was 
strengthened, one evidence of this being 
the gift of two books each listed at $3.00 
which came as a direct result of the ex- 
hibit.” 

Your Committee was also desirous to 
get into closer relations with booksellers, 
and consequently wrote the Secretary of 
the American booksellers’ association, ask- 
ing that we might be permitted to attend 
their convention and speak on the rela- 
tions of libraries and booksellers. A cour- 
teous response was received and the mem- 
bers of the Committee and the President of 
the Association were invited to attend the 
banquet of that Association on Wednesday, 
May 20. 

On the morning of May 20, the subject 
of the relations of libraries to booksellers 
was presented by Mr Bostwick, followed 
by Messrs Steiner and Cutter, and a very 
lively discussion ensued concerning the re- 
lations of the two associations. As a re- 
sult of the meeting, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the Booksellers’ association on 
Relations to libraries, of which Mr A. C. 
Walker of Scrantom, Wetmore & ©Co., 
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Rochester, N. Y., is Chairman. At the 
banquet in the evening the greatest cour- 
tesy was shown the representatives of our 
Association, and Mr Bostwick was asked 
to speak for it, which he did. We hope 
that the relations thus established may 
become permanent. 

The “Publishers’ Weekly” for May 23, 
1908, editorially says, “The most notable 
feature of the convention was the discus- 
sion with representatives of the American 
Library Association,” and in its news 
columns staies that “The conference on 
this subject took up almost the eatire 
forenoon, and the result was gratifying for 
the reascn that both sides had taken each 
other’s measure, and had come to a clearer 
understanding of each other’s position, and 
the feeling was that though nothing had 
been specifically accomplished, the way 
was opened to future possibilities as it 
had not been before.” 

The Committee is certain that the et- 
fectiveness of its work in the past is shown 
by the fact that there have been of late a 
very marked increase in thé number of 
special bergain lists sent to libraries, in 
the pains which publishers are willing to 
take to notify the libraries of their new 
books and in the number of lists which 
are sent out, of books included in the 
A. L. A. Catalog, 

The problem of the selection of books 
for libraries has engaged the attention of 
the English library association as well as 
our own, and in its “Record” for April 
(v. 10, no, 4) is printed an important paper 
upon some difficulties in the selection of 
scientific and technical books. In the dis- 
cussion upon this paper the Secretary of 
the Association said: “The only real solu- 
tion of the guiding of people as to what to 
read was the establishment of a Biblio- 
graphical and evaluation bureau in Lon- 
don. He hoped it would eventually come 
into being, under the auspices of the 
Library association.” 

We ourselves have felt the need of co- 
operation among libraries, and feeling that 
it was very desirable to have cooperation 
between the British and the American 


librarians; our committee communicated 
with the British association in order to 
obtain if possible, the basis for concerted 
action in lines in which such action should 
be found possible, 

The members of this Committee feel 
that the time has come when the librarians 
of American institutions must come into 
closer relations with each other in the 
matter of buying books. Without such co- 
operation, it will be impossible for us to 
obtain proper consideration from  pub- 
lishers and booksellers and it is probable 
that there may be a substantial increase 
in the price of books, so that the libraries 
of America which spend over two million 
dollars per annum for books will be obliged 
to pay several hundred thousand more, or 
to curtail their purchases by from ten to 
twenty per cent. The publishers and 
booksellers are united in active organiza- 
tions with permanent offices in New York 
City, and have not hesitated to employ 
learned counsel and prosecute with vigor, 
both in the law courts and before Congress, 
policies which they believe will be to their 
interest. They are prepared to carry on 
the same vigorous policy in the future. If 
we are to receive consideration from these 
bodies, we must show them that we are 
worthy of respect, that our patronage is 
worth having, and that we propose to act 
together in advancing library interests. 
There have been entrusted to the librarians 
large sums of money, in great part raised 
by taxation, for use in the public interest. 
We should endeavor to see that this money 
be spent in the most effective and econo 
mical way for the purchase of books, yet 
the appropriation of this Association for 
the support of this Committee, which has 
this especial matter in charge, is ludi- 
crously small when compared with the 
amounts spent by publishers and book- 
sellers. If we are to accomplish any im- 
portant results we must plan much more 
broadly for our future work. 

Your Committee advocates pooling the 
purchases of books by libraries; it advo- 
cates the employment of a competent agent 
to make purchases for a group of libraries. 
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It advocates an attempt to deal directly 
with the manufacturers of books, and it 
estimates the cost of this agency at $10,000 
per annum. 

The only desideratum for the success of 
the plan is loyal support by the libraries 
of the United States. The expenses of the 
agency could be paid from a commission 
upon the price of the books ordered 
through it, which commission would be 
only a fraction of the amount saved. But 
this result can only be accomplished by 
libraries uniting together. 

This association carries with it an in- 
fluence not approached by any trade asso- 
ciation; its members have no selfish 
motive in discussing such a question as 
that of book prices. Its position as the 
larest single buyer of books in the United 
States should carry with it enormous 
weight in effecting the character, as well 
as the price of literature. 

We are convinced that the publishers 
and booksellers can be induced to look 
with favor on the above plan, were it care- 
fully worked out. We have the advantage 
of being certain and prompt in payment. 
We have the advantage of knowing what 
books are read most largely by the public. 
We can practically assure the success of a 
certain class of books. We can assist in 
the sale of books through the local book- 
seller by exhibiting the newest books to 
the public, 

Respectfully submitted, 
BERNARD C. STEINER, 
Chairman. 


The PRESIDENT: You have heard this 
important report and if you will examine 
the official program you will see that the 
Program committee decided that some dis- 
cussion perhaps of an enlivening nature 
Was necessary at this point. Therefore I 
shall ask Mr W. P. Cutter to move the 
adoption of the report and to open the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr CUTTER: Mr President, I move the 
adoption of the report of the committee, 
and in that connection I have a few re- 
marks to make: 
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The manufacture and sale of books is 
not in any particular essentially different 
from the manufacture and sale of any com- 
modity. There is nothing sacred about the 
business. It is no more holy in its prac- 
tices than any other business. It should 
receive no more and no less consideration 
than any other business conducted in the 
same way. 

On the other hand, all public spirited 
persons, and especially librarians, the 
largest users of books, should give fair 
treatment to the manufacturer and dealer 
in books, and should wish each to make a 
fair and just profit. 

The cost of a book to the publisher is 
made up of 
) The amount paid the author 
2 The cost of manufacture 

a Typesetting 
b Proof reading and corrections 
ce Stereotyping 
d Paper 
e Presswork 
f Tllustrations 
g Binding 
% The office cost 
a Reading mss. submitted 
b Editing 
c General office expenses 
4 The cost of advertising and selling 
a Printed advertising 
b Circularizing and postage 
c Storage, cartage, shipping 
5 Miscellaneous cost 
a Legal expenses, including legislative 
expenses 
b Incidentals 
6 Depreciation of plant and stock, and 
stock left on hand—lInterest on invest- 
ment, 

It should also be understood that only an 
uncertain percentage of books published 
are successful, and that the successful 


book must pay for the unsuccessful one. 
All the above expenses must be paid, and 
the book must be sold to the retailer or 
Jobber, at such prices as to yield a fair 
profit. 
The ordinary new novel for example is 
gold to the bookseller at from 40 to 4 
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percent discount from the list price of $1.50, 
or at 81 to 90 cents. This discount varies, 
depending on the quantity purchased. It 
is sold by the retail dealer at prices vary- 
ing from 95 cents to $1.20, depending on 
the standing of the purchaser, and the 
amount of local competition. 

The controversy over the price of novels 
to the consumer is not between publishers, 
but between booksellers, as it may be gen- 
erally stated that the amount of discount 
given by any one publisher is practically 
the same to all dealers, except that large 
purchasers are given a small additional 
discount. 

The development of the so-called ‘“de- 
pariment store” has resulted, however, in 
the sale of bocks at lower figures by cer- 
tain of these stores, and hence there has 
arisen a difference between the large 
store which sells hooks incidentally with 
dry-goods, furniture, boots and_ shoes, 
jewelry, groceries and hardware, and the 
smaller store which sells books incidentally 
with stationery, flags, brass ware, souvenir 
spoons, magazines, pictures, frames, artists’ 
supplies, newspapers and athletic goods. 
In other words, it is a controversy between 
the large firm and the small firm. 

The retail bookseller has made every en- 
deavor to force the manufacturer of books 
to prevent the sale of books at any lower 
price than will yield a profit to the small 
dealer, In other words, he has attempted 
to prevent a person who has bought a book 
from the manufacturer from selling it at 
whatever price he sees fit. 

The manufacturer must of course, have 
a market. He believes that in the smaller 
towns, the sale of his books depends large- 
ly on the success of the local bookseller in 
pushing them, and therefore, purely as a 
business policy, he has endeavored to lis- 
ten to the demands of the local representa- 
tive for a control of prices, and especially 
the prevention of price-cutting. True, some 
publishers claim that they support the local 
bookseller in his position on account of the 
educational work done by the bookseller in 
uplifting the literary taste of the commun- 
ity. I do not personally believe that the 
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average bookseller has at present much in- 
fluence in this direction; at any rate, he 
has slight influence in the aggregate ag 
compared with the public library and the 
public schools. I do not believe that under 
present conditions there are ten per cent 
of the books sold in the smaller cities and 
towns that are circulated by the public li- 
braries. Certainly, of the non-fiction books, 
the public library has become to be the 
chief exponent. It is probably with this 
fact in mind that these books have been 
sold to public libraries at a lower price 
than to the public, as well as that the li- 
brary buys largely and is good, if slow 
pay. 

I was perhaps wrong In stating that 
books are like any other commodity. There 
is one essential difference. The manu- 
facturer and retailer of sugar, steel rails, 
clothing, must adjust his prices as to meet 
competition, for anyone can make sugar, 
steel rails or clothing. But the manu- 
facturer of books is in a different position, 
as he may purchase the sole and exclusive 
right to manufacture the book, the raw 
material for which exists only in the 
brain of one person. The copyrighted book 
corresponds exactly to the manutactured 
article based on patents. There are books, 
of course, which anyone can manufacture, 
such as atlases, cyclopedias, anthologies, 
dictionaries and compiled works, as well 
as the works of authors whose copyright, 
if it ever existed, has expired. 

The public library, as I have stated, is 
responsible for the dissemination of knowl- 
edge as contained in writings not ficti- 
tious, to a greater extent than the local 
booksellers. Many of these books could 
never have been published, were it not for 
the demand created by the public library. 
To increase this influence as much as possi- 
ble, the libraries in many instances issue 
special lists of selected books, and the 
American Library Association is now is 
suing a general list. 

The libraries and the publishers are alike 
interested in having reliable information 
about forthcoming books available to the 
libraries at the earliest possible moment. 
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The publishers, because such information 
helps to make quick sales and these sales 
serve to indicate the probable future sale 
of the book. The libraries, in order that 
they may keep the public well informed 
and that they may place before the public 
the best editions, or the best forthcoming 
pook on the subject; and, from the com- 
mercial side, that they may select, from 
the reference works or the sets of stand- 
ard authors, those editions which are most 
valuable from a mechanical standpoint, in 
order that they may remain in good con- 
dition for circulation, and in a condition 
sufficiently dignified to circulate to a dis- 
criminating public. 

The publishers of books should realize 
more strongly the immediate influence of 
the public library. I can speak from direct 
knowledge when I say that the library un- 
der my charge is a potent influence in not 
only directing the literary tastes of my 
city, but is the direct cause of the pur- 
chase of books by private buyers. On the 
other hand, the advice given by the libra- 
rian has in some cases prevented the sale 
of fake subscription editions, poor atlases 
and cyclopedias and books of trifling value 
or decidedly low moral tone. 

I approach the subject of the mechani- 
eal side of the book with diffidence. The 
publishers, I am convinced are willing and 
anxious to furnish special library editions 
of books, on good paper, in a special bind- 
ing, were they convinced that it could be 
done at a profit or even if they were in- 
sured against loss. Their attempts in this 
direction have been disheartening, as only 
&@ small proportion of small editions have 
been sold. It costs more, not only in 
money, but in time, to get out such an 
edition. 

This leads me once again to indicate the 
necessity of better publicity for new books. 
The advertisements sent out by the pub- 
lishers are too numerous, have too much 
on them, lack essential information aud 
lack uniformity. They do not serve their 
Purpose, which is to sell the book, and 
they fail because they fail to attract the 
attention of the librarian. 
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The cooperative list issued by the Ameri- 
can Library Association fails likewise to 
serve the purpose. It is much move prac- 
tical than the publisher’s advertising mat- 
ter, because it gives accurate information. 
Its weakness is rather in the dclay in 
noticing new books, and in the sniall num- 
ber of books included, as well as the trif- 
ling character of many of the books se- 
lected. The delay is, I sppose, due to the 
isolation of the editor from the pubjisber’s 
offices; the small number, to the expense 
of publication and the time necessary for 
compilation; the trifling character cf the 
entries, to an attempt to cater to the 
small libraries, who buy only a small num- 
ber of books. The A. L. A. Booklist de- 
serves much commendation, but one must 
realize its shortcomings. 

The trade lists of books are on the 
whole more satisfactory, in that they are 
more prompt in noticing books, but they 
express no opinion. But what is wanted 
is promptness, completeness, and fairness 
in expressing an opinion, not only of the 
literary value, but of the mechanical work- 
manship. When I am buying a jackknife, 
I not only want a well-shaped blade, a 
comfortable handle, and so on, but I want 
good steel and good honest workmanship. 
In the case of the jackknife, the maker’s 
name is the guarantee of mechanical ex- 
cellence. I regret to say that this is not 
true of the printed book. 

There has been much criticism on the 
part of librarians as to the prices they 
are forced to pay for books. They claim 
that in many instances they are too high. 
The booksellers, on the other hand, claim 
that there is no money in selling new 
books, even to the public and that the 
added discount to libraries makes sales 
to them not only profitless, but a distinct 
financial loss. Why should the publisher 
not sell direct to the library if this is the 
case? Who would be harmed by such 
action? If a book sold by the publisher 
to the dealer at 81 cents, and by him sold 
to the library for $1 nets the dealer only 
a loss, why should the publisher not sell 
direct to the librarian at 90 cents, or fur- 








nish a special binding at $1? The dealer, 
on his own statement, would lose nothing, 
the publisher would gain something and 
the library would get a better book for the 
same price. If it is not true that the 
bookseller sells to libraries at a loss, he is 
misrepresenting the facts to us. If he is 
selling at a loss, he is foolish. 

The bookseller had only a trifling influ- 
ence in bringing about the purchase ot 
books by libraries, or in assisting in a 
wise selection. Few librarians, frequent 
bookstores and fewer booksellers suggest 
valuable new books to libraries. The pub- 
lisher, therefore, in dealing with the li- 
brary direct, loses very little in the ad- 
vertising value of the local bookseller, as 
far as library sales are concerned. 

The aim of this paper is to advocate a 
closer relation between the manufacturer 
of books and the library consumer, a re- 
lation that should have, not merely a com- 
mercial side, but should be of mutual 
benefit in other ways. The system of pur- 
chase through the medium of a bookseller 
has been the stumbling block that has 
been in the way of these relations in the 
past. Unttil it is removed, there can be 
no progress. 

Now, what does the publisher want? 
(1) A fair profit. (2) Accurate informa- 
tion as to the character of books demand- 
ed by libraries and their mechanical make- 
up. (3) Exact or approximate information 
as to the number to prepare for libraries. 
(4) A quick and sure way to call the at- 
tention of librarians to the books. 

What does the library want? (1) A fair 
price. (2) Books of a literary character 
and mechanical makeup suited to library 
needs. (3) Early and reliable informa- 
tion as to forthcoming books. 

In only one of these is there any diver- 
gence in the needs. The publisher wants 
to know the library demand. But this 
would not be so necessary except in the 
case of special editions, and special bind- 
ings, although in works of a serious char- 
acter it would be of some value. At pres- 


ent, through the retail bookseller, he 
neither has any method of knowing in ad- 
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vance except in a very general way, the 
sale to expect, nor can he tell how many 
copies are sold to libraries. The special 
library editions have not, as far as I know, 
been pushed by a single bookseller. 

It would be much more impossible to 
estimate in advance the sale of any edi- 
tion if some person was hired to do it. 
Without criticising the efforts of the com- 
mittees on Bookbuying and Bookbinding 
of the American Library Association it ig 
manifestly impossible for them to devote 
sufficient time to do any such work. But 
the investigations of a salaried man would 
soon result in a standardization of library 
wants. 

I confidently believe, and I speak from 
a somewhat extended experience, that in 
the long run, volunteer cooperative work 
accomplishes little. Such work at the be- 
ginning is done with great enthusiasm, at 
a pecuniary sacrifice to the colaborators, 
and the immediate result is good. But 
after the first flush of enthusiasm has 
passed, the work deteriorates and it must, 
if continued, be paid for, and sufficiently 
well to ensure good results. 

The libraries of the United States, ac- 
cording to the best obtainable informa- 
tion, spend over two million dollars a year 
for books and periodicals. It is probable 
that at least one third of this amount is 
spent for new books, and current periodi- 
cal subscriptions. 

A saving of ten percent on the purchase 
of new books would net the libraries of 
this country $100,000 a year on new books 
alone, and $250,000 or $300,000 on total 
purchases. 

Probably only a small percent of the 
librarians present have absolute decision as 
to selection and purchase of books for 
their libraries; at least, their suggestions 
must be submitted to a book committee; 
this is the theory. But practically, any 
librarian of any personal force has practi- 
cally the decision as to purchase, and any 
sensible board of trustees would support 
any movement to make economies in pur- 
chase. 

What I have thus far said may seem 
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theoretical. Now let us look at the condi- 
tions which confront us. 

Now, my propositions, in answer to such 
action, are two in number and alternative 
in character. I claim no originality in 
either of them, as they have both been 
suggested by the committee of the Library 
association (of Great Britain and Ireland). 


Whitcomb House 
Pall Mall East, S. W. 
9 June 1908. 
W. P. Cutter, Esq., 
Forbes Library, 
Northampton, Mass., U. S. A. 


Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of May 25, 1908, 
I had better give you a very brief resume 
of the action taken on this side in regard 
to net be ks. 

On 27 February, 1907, a Conference was 
held at 20 Hanover Square, W., convened 
by the Library Association, and attended 
by 150 delegates of libraries and library 
authorities from all parts of the Kingdom. 
The following resolution was passed by 
an overwhelming majority: 

1 That this Conference, representing 
various public and other non-commercial 
libraries of the country is of opinion that 
the present system of net book supply 
presses most unfairly upon these institu- 
tions, which exist for the public benefit, 
and urges upon the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion the desirability of allowing special 
terms to be conceded to this class of buy- 
ers, the justice of the demand having 
been already recognized by the Publishers 
of the United States of America. 

2 That a Committee of this Conference 
be appointed to bring the foregoing reso- 
lution before the Publishers’ Association. 

3 That in the event of the reply of the 
Publishers’ Association being unsatisfac- 
tory the Committee is instructed to pre- 
pare and submit some scheme of coopera- 
tion among public libraries. 

The Committee referred to in above 
clause (2) of the foregoing resolution was 
duly appointed, and this Committee was 
successful in arranging a conference be- 
tween four of its members and a small 
Committee of the Publishers’ Association. 
This conference took place on May 9, 1907, 
when the representatives of the pub- 
lishers, after giving a courteous hearing to 
the arguments put forward on behalf of 
the libraries, undertook to report to their 
Association and communicate their views 
to the Associated Booksellers, and on hear- 
ing from them, to reply to the Honorary 
Secretary of the Library Association. 


A letter from the President of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association was received, dated 
26th June 1907, stating that the matter 
had been by them referred to the Asso- 
ciated Booksellers with the suggestion that 
“a small discount should be allowed on 
Net Books on the understanding that the 
discount on subject books should also be 
limited;” and that this proposal having 
been discussed by the Associated Booksel- 
lers at their General Meetings on ist June 
1907, it had been unanimously decided “it 
was most undesirable to make any excep- 
tion to the Net Book rule.” The letter 
from the President concluded: “While I 
hope that our discussion has relieved us of 
the suspicion of any prejudice against Pub- 
lic Libraries, I can only express regret that 
it has not enabled us to meet the wishes 
of your Association.” 

The irreconcilable attitude taken up by 
the Booksellers having thus rendered it 
impossible for Public Libraries to obtain 
through the Publishers any relief from the 
steadily increasing burden imposed upon 
them as buyers of books by the net book 
system, it remained for the Net Books 
Committee to give effect to the third por- 
tion of the above Resolution, viz. to pre- 
pare and submit some scheme of cooper- 
ation among Public Libraries. 

The fact that a scheme for cooperation 
among Public Libraries was being pre- 
pared was referred to in the discussion on 
the Net Books Question opened by Mr 
Councillor Abbott at the Annual Meeting 
of the Library Association in Glasgow on 
19th September 1907, and it was there 
unanimously decided that the matter be 
still entrusted to the hands of the Net 
Beoks Committee. 

The fact that joint action by Public 
Libraries was under consideration having 
thus become publicly known, the Net 
Books Committee were in November 1907, 
approached on behalf of the Associated 
Booksellers with the suggestion that a 
Conference between the Committee and 
the Associated Booksellers should be held 
in January 1908, with a view, if possible, 
of finding some common ground of agree- 
ment. This suggestion was cordially 
agreed to by the Net Books Committee 
who, in view of the proposed Conference, 
deferred further action in regard to this 
scheme pending the proposed Meeting. 

The Conference was held on 17th Jan- 
uary 1908 and was officially attended on 
behalf of the Associated Booksellers by 
the President and five Members of the 
Council, and on behalf of the Libraries by 
five Members of the Net Books Commit- 
tee. As the result of a lengthy discus- 
sion an offer was made on behalf of the 
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Libraries to accept an arrangement that 
the terms for the supply of books to the 
Public Libraries of the country should be 
on “net” books a discount of 10 per cent 
and on “subject” books a discount of 
33 1-3, the definition of a Public Library 
to be a Library open to the Public free of 
charge and vouched for by the Library 
Association as coming within this defi- 
nition. 

The Committee of the Associated Book- 
sellers undertook on their side to ap- 
proach the Publishers with the view of 
ascertaining whether they would allow to 
Booksellers an extra discount on books 
supplied to Public Libraries and then to 
submit the whole question again to their 
Association. The outcome of this Con- 
ference was a letter dated 6th March 1908 
from the President of the Booksellers 
stating that “it is the unanimous opinion 
that no discount should be allowed off net 
books.” 

The negotiations briefly outlined above 
make two points, in the opinion of the 
Net Books Committee, abundantly clear, 
viz.: 

1 That although many booksellers sup- 
plying Public Libraries would be willing to 
grant to them a discount upon net books 
the Associated Booksellers as a body is 
at present irreconcilably opposed to grant- 
ing any relief to Public Libraries from 
the increasingly onerous burden imposed 
by the Net Book Agreement. 

2 That while the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion is not averse to some modification of 
the Net Book Agreement in the direction 
of a discrimination in favor of Public 
Libraries, as matters at present stand, no 
aiteration of this agreement can be hoped 
for without the concurrence of the Associ- 
ated Booksellers. 

The Committee will meet to consider a 
draft scheme which has been prepared for 
supplying public libraries from a central 
bureau next week. This scheme, if ap- 
proved, will then be sent round to the 
various public library authorities, and on 
the response to it will depend any further 
action taken. 

I am sure that any proposals from your 
Committee in the direction of cooperation 
will be welcomed by the Committee on this 
side. 

The Booksellers are relying upon the 
fact that the publishers will only supply 
any such bureau under the terms of the 
net book scheme, such bureau thus being 
unable to grant terms to libraries more 
favorable than those of any Bookseller. 
We have however, we believe, met this 
difficulty as well as the difficulty of public 
authorities taking shares in any company. 
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At present of course the details of the 
scheme are confidential, but as soon ag 
we have decided upon the lines of future 
action I will write you full particulars in 
order that you and your Committee may 
know exactly what we are doing. 
With kind regards, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
L. STANLEY JAST, 
Hon. Secretary, 
Net Books Committee. 


1 The libraries may decide individually 
not to buy any books which are published 
with a control of the publisher of the sell- 
ing price, whether this control is called 
“fixed price,” ‘net price,’ “restricted 
price” or by any other name. 

The following letter is from the libra- 
rian of a public library in this country: 


May 5th, 1908. 
Dear Mr Steiner: 


I have read with interest Bulletins 34 
and 35 of the A. L. A. Bookbuying com- 
mittee. There is no doubt in my mind but 
that, without considering fiction and some 
lines of technical works, the greater por- 
tion of new books published, or seemingly 
published, in this country are bought by 
libraries. Being, as it were, wholesale 
buyers the net system with its 10 per cent 
discount is notoriously unfair to them. 
Besides there was an obvious breach of 
good faith on the part of the publishers. 
When they started the net system they 
promised to reduce the basis price. Have 
they done it? No, and never will as long 
as we allow them to squeeze us. The first 
two volumes of H. M. & Co.’s “History 
as told,” etc., cost me $1.50 each—the last 
two on the net plan $1.80 each. On even 
my small purchases I can count up a loss 
of $100 a year. I acknowledge that, up 
to this time, I have been in the habit of 
buying new books as soon as issued and 
“taking my medicine,” but I am perfectly 
willing to join in a combination of all the 
libraries of the country to refrain from 
buying these books until the “protection” 
is removed. Sporadic cases of refusal to 
buy would have no effect—but a combined 
agreement of all the libraries in the coun- 
try not to buy on the 10 per cent plan 
might give the publishers an idea of who 
are their purchasers in reality. What 
think you? 

Yours faithfully, 


I say individually, for any general agree- 
ment not to buy such books might fall 
within the restrictions of the Shermap 
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anti-trust law. The objections to this are 
manifest: 

a It would separate our public from the 
American author. 

b Few librarians might have the cour- 
age, and many librarians could not con- 
vince their trustees of the wisdom of such 
action. 

ec The result would be to subject us all 
to criticism from book-dealers, from book- 
publishers, from authors, and from the 
public whom we serve. 

2 The libraries in this Association 
might organize a cooperative buying plan, 
with an agent, open an office, and place all 
orders for new books with this agent. I 
strongly and heartily recommend this plan 
for your consideration. Let us see what 
such an agency could accomplish. 

It could arrange for the advance report- 
ing to the associated libraries of such 
books as are suitable for library purposes, 
giving a literary characterization of the 
book, a description of its mechanical fea- 
tures, and ascertain, if librarians would 
properly respond, the probable number de- 
sired by libraries. It could quote prices 
for special binding, and arrange for special 
editions. It could, in cooperation with a 
similar agency in London, call attention to 
English editions of books by English 
authors, and import such editions where 
better or cheaper. It could suggest special 
books needed by libraries, and reprints 
which libraries would buy. It could recom- 
mend editions of standard authors which 
were most suitable for library purposes, 
and procure them in such number as would 
ensure low prices. It could keep in touch 
with books which had been used by the 
commercial circulating libraries like the 
Book lover’s library, Mudie’s, and the 
Times book club, and keep track of the 
remainder, rebind and reprint market. It 
could save libraries a large part of the 
work of their order clerks. It could keep 
in close touch with the trade in second- 
hand books and the auction sales, and 
serve in a measure as a clearing house for 
overstocks. There is no reason why it 
should not act as a special agent for bind- 


ing library books and periodicals. It could 
import books, new and second-hand, from 
foreign countries. 

I can already hear the usual objection to 
this seemingly utopian scheme. 

1 It can’t be done. It is impossible. 

How about cooperative printed cards? 
Is that scheme a success? 

2 There is no money to pay for this 
work. 

I think that, once started, any sane 
business man would be wild to get the 
chance to do this work on a commission 
basis. Let the libraries once agree to pool 
their issues in purchasing, and agree to 
do so for three years, and I will agree to 
find someone to take the financial responsi- 
bility, providing the libraries will give 
the loyal support which should be given 
to any scheme to save money. Let 100 
libraries agree, and it would be feasible. 
Let 50 agree and it would be possible. 

Let me take a few examples of what 
could be done: 

A book now costing $6.75 in this country 
was imported for $1.69; one costing $4.50 
was bought second-hand for $1.20. 

Volumes of periodicals for which the 
subscription price was $3.00 per annum 
were bought in morocco binding, two vol- 
umes for $2.00. 

A set of an encyclopedia which was pub- 
lished two years ago can be bought for 
half price. 

Children’s books, new, which some of 
you pay $1.00 for, can be bought for 40c. 

Qne publisher estimates the extra cost of 
library binding on edition work, done as 
per the specifications of the Committee on 
Bookbinding as two cents per volume. No 
one estimates it at a greater cost than 15 
cents, and one firm has published several 
books in this binding at 10 cents extra cost. 

I am willing to stake my personal] repu- 
tation on the feasibility of a central pur- 
chasing agency, if libraries will pay the 
agent ore half the amount saved from 
present prices, and I know of several men 
who would be only too glad to take up 
the matter as a business venture. 

But this should be done by this Associa- 
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tion. It should have an agency in New 
York City, where the publishing and book 
trade interests are centered. It should pay 
the expense, tc save for the constituent 
members the enormous amount which can 
be saved. As the recognized purveyor of 
literature to seventy millions of people, it 
should no longer conduct its most im- 
portant business in the most slipshod, ex- 
pensive and careless manner, but take up 
the purchase of the additions to libraries 
in as business like a manner as possible, 
and cease wasting money in unnecessarily 
extravagant methods. 


Mr Cutter’s motion to adopt the report 
was duly seconded and carried. 

The PRESIDENT here assumed the chair 
and an address on the Future of the library 
business was given by Mr J. L. GILLIS of 
the State Library, Sacramento, California. 


(As Mr Gillis spoke without notes and 
the stenographer failed to report his re- 
marks they cannot be reproduced for pub- 
lication) 

There was next read by title a paper by 
Dr CHARLES McCARTHY. 


THE CITY LIBRARY AS A BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT 


Mayor Brand Whitlock, in a _ recent 
number of the “Saturday evening post,” 
June 6, 1908, quotes De Tocqueville as fol- 
lows: 

“Local assemblies of citizens constitute 
the strength of free nations. Municipal 
institutions are to liberty what primary 
schools are to science; they bring it within 
the people’s reach: they teach men how to 
use and how to enjoy it. A nation may 
establish a system of free government, 
but without the spirit of municipal insti- 
tutions it cannot have the spirit of lib- 
erty.” 

If this is true, and we shall grant it at 
once if we are true believers in American 
institutions, then I propose to show, in a 
manner no one can refute, that the city 
library should be the most important insti- 
tution in the city. 

Let us first consider the question of the 
city library as a municipal institution, 
dealing not merely with the affairs of men, 


but more in its relations with the wel- 
fare of the community and the public good, 

The problem of the city and its needs, 
is greater and more difficult as years go 
by. Let me quote Brand Whitlock (“Sat- 
urday evening post,” June 6, 1908) again; 
he says: 


“The American city is a modern eco- 
nomic phenomenon, in its rise and growth 
and development the last wonder of the 
world. In 1790 but 3.3 per cent of the 
whole American population dwelt in cities. 
In 1830 the percentage had grown to 6.7 
per cent, in 1860 to 16.1 per cent, and 
with the industrial impulse that followed 
the Civil War populations increased so 
rapidly that to-day 40 per cent of our peo- 
ple live in the cities. This is the average 
the country over; in the Eastern states 
the proportion is larger. The mayor of 
New York City, for instance, represents 
more people than Washington did; and 
states like Pennsylvania, Ohio and [Illinois 
are about half urban in population. In 
the present century it is estimated that 
New York and Chicago must ultimately 
shelter populations of nearly fifty millions, 
with corresponding increases in the smal- 
ler towns. 

It is seen, therefore, that the city is 
ultimately to exceed the state in impor- 
tance. Indeed, it exceeds it to-day in im- 
portance. The states have no longer any 
ethnic or economic or industrial reason 
for separate being, and such differences 
as once existed passed away with the 
Civil War. State lines have become arti- 
ficial boundaries, like those of counties, 
and serve little purpose other than to 
block out administrative jurisdictions. 
But the city is a reality, not an artifici- 
ality; it is the result of economic laws, it 
takes its roots deep in industrial relations. 
It is an elemental thing—‘“as elemental,” 
as Charles Ferguson said the other day, 
“as a beehive or a beaver’s dam.” Hence, 
the statesman, the economist, the moralist, 
must take first into account the city; for 
America is to rise or fall with the city. 
The industrial and social problems have 
been postulated in cities, they must be 
worked out in cities; on their solution de- 
pends not only the future of city people, 
but of great people who dwell without the 
city. The city is the battle-ground of the 
future; it is the dense, compact masses in 
the big towns who are to justify dem- 
ocracy.” 


Our libraries deal largely to-day with 
the women and children, but no one suf- 
fers today from poor government like 
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the women and children. The present li- 
brary work for women and children is no 
doubt a noble work, but the more funda- 
mental work for them should not be neg- 
lected on that account. The welfare of 
women and children depends upon good 
business administration in our cities. If 
the taxes are exceedingly high and the 
public moneys ill spent, then the women 
and children must suffer. If unsanitary 
conditions prevail, it is then they pay 
terrible toll. 

I am here to maintain the thesis that a 
legislative library can be made the best 
paying investment for the city. It can 
save more money than any other insti- 
tution in the city. It can add more effi- 
ciency to the management of public busi- 
ness, than any other institution. It can 
give more health and happiness. How 
ean this be accomplished? 

We all understand that the library must 
be the storehouse for the knowledge of 
the past. But we must go farther than 
that, if it is to be what it should be and 
accomplish its greatest work. Not only 
must the library be a proper storehouse 
for information, but it should be so gov- 
erned, so managed, that the experience of 
every other city should be at our hands 
before we attempt to spend the public 
moneys. Consider for a minute how fool- 
ishly we spend our city moneys. Every 
one of you know of instances where gar- 
bage plants, street pavings and a hundred 
other improvements in the cities have 
been failures. Why have they been fail- 
ures? Why should we have a failure in 
the collection of ashes, or garbage, or dis- 
posal of sewage? The simple fact is, 
that we do not learn from the sad ex- 
perience of other places. Whoever heard 
of anybody going to London, or Berlin, or 
any other of the European cities for im- 
provements, and yet it is apparent to 
everyone of us that London must have 
had such problems for a thousand years 
at least. Other cities in this country have 
solved these problems. Why can’t we 
have then the data which will show us 
how these ordinances work? 
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To show the vital importance of an or- 
dinance, let us analyse a moment what a 
city ordinance is, what effect it has: 

For what do we want an ordinance? 
We want it to make certain regulations 
which are necessary for the preservation 
of life and health and happiness and 
safety. If an ordinance is a good ordi- 
nance, then life and health and happiness 
and safety will be preserved. If it is 
poor, then the reverse will occur and we 
will have unsanitary conditions and death 
and misery. 

We are now having a fight in the city 
of Madison, Wisconsin, over a milk ordi- 
nance. For what do we need a good milk 
ordinance? What does it mean to the 
community to have a good milk ordinance? 
What does it mean to the community to 
have all the information about such ordi- 
nances before the public, to have such 
information collected and readily acces- 
sible and up to date, and in such form that 
the city council and our citizens can use 
it? It means simply this, that perhaps 
hundreds of children in due course of time 
will be saved in Madison, and loving 
homes will echo with bright young voices 
of hundreds of children who would have 
succumbed to disease. It means less mis- 
ery and less disease. 

It is very easy to make a statement of 
this kind, but what do the figures prove? 
If you read a statement read by the health 
officers of Rochester, New York, you will 
find that from 1887 to 1896, the total deaths 
of children from one to five years, was 
over 2000 greater than from 1897 to 1906. 
The result of this was due to a milk ordi- 
nance and a campaign for pure milk in 
Rochester. 

Quoting from the report upon sanitary 
milk production, circular 114, Bureau of 
animal industry from 1907, the following 
figures are interesting: 


“Impure Milk a Cause of Infantile Mor- 
tality” 


The following facts present strong pre- 
sumptive evidence on the relation of in- 
pure milk to infantile mortality: 

1 About one fourth of all the children 
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born in the District of Columbia and about 
one-sixth in the country at large perish 
before the completion of the first year. Of 
the 12 months during the first year of life 
the first, second, third, fourth and twelfth 
months furnish the highest mortality. The 
deaths during the first four months are 
largely due to imperfect development and 
exposure, while the jump from the fourth 
to the twelfth month is quite suggestive, 
as it is the usual period of weaning, with 
its attending dangers from digestive dis- 
eases incident to artificial feeding. 

2 Nearly one half of all the deaths in 
children under one year of age are caused 
by gastro-entric diseases, chiefly infantile 
diarrhoea, and this points with more than 
mere suspicion to the fact that the mor- 
bific agent is introduced into the body 
with the food. Since the enactment of 
pure-milk law in 1895, the per cent of 
deaths in children under 1 year of age to 
the total deaths of all ages, has been re- 
duced from 26.94 to 18.13 in 1904. 

3 Themost frightful mortality rates are 
everywhere furnished by the hand or bottle 
fed children, indicating the impure cow’s 
milk and improper care and feeding are 
the chief primary causes. 

Professor Kehrer informs us that of the 
8,329 infants that died in Munich during 
1868-1870, or over 85 per cent. had been 
hand or bottle fed. Of the 4,075 infants 
that died in 1903, 83.3 per cent. were artt- 
ficially fed. In Berlin, of the 41,383 in- 
fants that perished during 1900-1904, over 
90 per cent had been artificially fed. In 
Paris, acording to Monat, the rate is from 
70 to 75 per cent. In 1903 the health 
department of the District of Columbia in- 
vestigated 260 infantile deaths with refer- 
ence to feeding and ascertained that 8.49 
per cent of the children had been artifi- 
cially fed. 

In the face of the startling arguments 
against artificial feeding, mothers should 
hesitate to subject their offspring to such 
terrible risks, and the state must take 
what precautions it can to stop this 
slaughter of the innocents. The Washing- 
ton market milk compares very favorably 
with the average German or English milk; 
but every community has a right to ex- 
pect milk free from dirt and filth, and 
hence the need of a law or regulation 
“that there shall be no visible sediment 
on standing two hours.” 

It may be urged that all such modern 
innovations involve unnecessary hardship, 
but it should be remembered that by at- 
tacking all the various factors concerned 
in the causation of the disease we may 
hope for the best results. The reduction 
in the general mortality in the registration 


area of the United States from 19.6 in 
1890 to 16.2 per 1,000 shows what may be 
accomplished by preventive medicine and 
sanitation.” 


If these figures do not prove that the 
city library or the reference bureau can 
be made the best paying investment, the 
city has, then it is useless to argue. If 
you were in the business of receiving 
money for stopping deaths of children, 
would you not get together all the data 
upon milk inspections and all milk ordi- 
nances? Just sit down and take a pencil 
and reckon up what the milk ordinance 
was worth to the city of Rochester. Think 
of what it was worth in dollars and cents, 
if you please. Think what it was worth 
in human happiness, which you can’t 
measure in dollars and cents, and just ask 
yourself if it does not pay to get the 
great experience from other cities for 
your own. I venture to say that there 
are mighty few writers in this country 
who know much about the recent litera- 
ture upon the milk supply and there are 
still fewer libraries where these valuable 
Jocuments are advertised to the public. 

I have given one instance. I can give a 
hundred. The whole investment in the 
city library is small compared with what 
you can do with one ordinance upon a 
great subject. What is it when you con 
sider the hundred subjects which are com- 
ing into the daily life of the city? I ask 
you, am I exaggerating it one bit, when I 
tell you that the city library is neglecting 
its duty and that it should be the greatest 
investment, the greatest business proposi- 
tion which the city possesses? I am wil- 
ling to put these facts before any business 
man and I don’t fear the results. 

Is it not plain common sense to make 
a special effort to collect comparative 
data? If we were engaged in any business 
of any kind, would we not try to hunt up 
the experience of other places, and the 
history of previous progress? If we did 
not, we certainly should not have the civi- 
lization that we have to-day. As many 
of the great thinkers have pointed out, 
we differ from the lower animals in the 
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very fact that our environment and our 
previous history can be built upon and 
can be used to make our lives better in 
the future, and civilization is, fortunately 
for us, cumulative. The truths of this 
statement can be seen at once. If we 
should think of all human knowledge now 
written in books and manuscripts being 
destroyed at once, how could we build up 
our system in jurisprudence? The pain- 
ful experience of the Chinese Empire at 
the present time, in the re-organization of 
its laws, shows the truth of this state- 
ment. Our civilization, our art and our 
literature are built upon the foundation of 
the past, and built upon the experience of 
the past. But what has the ordinary city 
library to do with the experience of the 
past in the government of the cities? You 
may find a few books—stray ones, upon 
civic government, but many libraries will 
have the ordinances of their own cities, 
and let alone the ordinances of the other 
cities. How many have ever tried to get 
this experience from the past, from his- 
tory, from other cities, in order to make 
laws and ordinances of their own city 
better, so that the people may have less 
expenses, less taxes, more helpfulness, 
better educational facilities and more of 
good things that life has in store for us? 
This may seem a utilitarian theory, and 
it is. 

Let me repeat and reiterate. Let us 
get down to business. Let us have an in- 
stitution where dearly bought experience 
can be collected, so that we won’t make 
the awful mistakes that wae have been 
making, not merely through corruption, 
but through ignorance and lack of infor- 
mation. Let us pursue in our library, in 
our storehouse of knowledge, the similar 
methods that we would in our ordinary 
business. Let us make our city library 
not only a beautiful place—a home for our 
children, our women, and our young men, 
but let us make it the best paying proposi- 
tion that the city has. You convince your 
business men of the city, that your library 
is a business institution, saving time and 
money. If they understand this, they will 
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go down deep into their pockets and see 
to it that you will have everything that 
you want in that library. If you want 
stained glass windows and beautiful books 
and ornaments for your library, you will 
get them and nothing will be said if you 
show them that you are saving them money 
so that it is not only then, from a point of 
business, but also from the point of poli- 
tical expediency, to your interest, to estab- 
lish departments of this kind and keep up 
with the great interests of to-day. 

It is not only in getting the data, such 
as I have explained above, that the library 
is useful, but a library is much like a 
banking system in our national credit sys- 
tem. The amount of money in the system 
does not depend merely upon the absolute 
amount, but it depends upon the rapidity 
of circulation and it depends upon many 
other elements of that kind. It is the 
same way with information. If you get 
hold of a good book on tuberculosis, you 
have done a worthy thing, but the effici- 
ency of that book depends upon the num- 
ber of people who read it and the number 
of times you get that information out to 
the great mass of people. In this way you 
can help out public sentiment and conse- 
quently you make good government. It 
takes a long while to get new ideas to 
people; the quicker you get them to the 
people, the more efficient you are. Your 
library should be like a lump of yeast. 
You should have an organization which 
would have some way of sending a grow- 
ing plant through the body politic. The 
system with which you get your informa- 
tion out, the rapidity of circulation, the 
wideness of the field of circulaion, are just 
as important factors, as is the factor of 
getting the material in first place. We 
need some machinery for getting this in- 
formation more quickly to the people. We 
need this as a part of this general busi- 
ness proposition. A business man, if he 
had a good thing, would certainly adver- 
tise, and the advertising part certainly 
should be a great department in the 


library. 
Christianity has been called upon to es- 
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tablish the institutional church, with the 
gymnasium and swimming pool to gel at 
the young men. We have had to adver- 
tise Christianity as the Salvation Army 
people advertise it with red jackets and 
bass drums. It is evident that there must 
be something in human nature which re- 
quires such advertisment. If you were go- 
ing to go into business to-morrow to cure 
tuberculosis, you would not sit down quiet- 
ly in some back room and say nothing 
about it. If you were going to make 
money out of it and make it the best, 
you would flash it upon every wall, so 
that people could understand it. Now, 
when we know of the scientific discoveries 
in the prevention of tuberculosis and we 
have this scientific information in our 
library, we should flash it out in some way 
to the people. If we have information 
about any of the important things in our 
civic life, the great improvements in hu- 
man thought, we ought to flash it out in 
the same way. It is not a question of 
ancient sentiment, as to the dignity of 
library methods, it is one of doing good 
by whatever means you can do good. It 
is a simple business proposition. 

What I have said here to-day, I can say 
to any business man and he cannot criti- 
cize it and the only criticism I am getting 
upon a proposition of this kind, is from 
mossbacked individuals who have been 
kept carefully within the artificial sanc- 
tions of the past. I am not afraid of 
business men looking at this proposition 
any other way than the way I look at it. 

Our libraries should be a part of our 
civic life. If your city is advertising its 
facilities in trying to build up great manu- 
factures, then the library should cooper- 
ate with the citizens and organize for that 
purpose. It should be in every act or 
movement for the betterment of the city, 
both from the business side and from the 
city beautiful side. 

We hear so much about the centraliza- 
tion in the United States government and 
we hear so much about the great men 
who are fighting out the problems of the 
states, but anybody has to merely stop 


and think for a minute, to realize that 
the great problems of good are coming 
into our cities, and it is there, as Freder- 
ick Howe has said, “we must fight out the 
great problems of the future.” 

We are met by a hundred things in the 
cities, where one thing touches from the 
national government, or from the state. 
The national government and the state 
government take but slowly the things 
from the foreign countries. We got them 
into cities first and they are strange to 
us, and we know nothing of their history 
or their inception. The statistics which I 
have quoted from Brand Whitlock, are 
significant. As we have become crowded 
in our cities, we are meeting problems 
which we never thought of before, and 
we must meet them largely in the way 
in which people have met problems of 
the same kinds in other cities, where 
crowded conditions have existed. Those 
cities are in the crowded districts of 
Europe, and the strange new things which 
we have in our city life to-day are coming 
from these cities, and we must make no 
mistakes in dealing with them. Those 
mistakes will be costly. They affect 
vitally the happiness of human beings, 
and as we reduce the number of those 
mistakes, so will we make happiness for 
human beings. I know of no greater joy 
than the realization that a man knows 
that he is doing good in the world and 
making greater happiness in the world, 
and I will tell my brother librarians to- 
night that they will find no greater hap- 
piness than working in these new city 
problems, and you can see every day you 
work, however little you do, what wonder- 
ful things you can accomplish. 

I have a dear friend who gave me a 
thought which I will give to you. He 
called my attention to what he calls germ 
thoughts. He showed me how a great 
scientist will work in his laboratory at 
some abstract problem. Then he traced 
how that would work its way out from 
his laboratory and go from man to man 
until it had spread into the whole com- 
munity. We want a new kind of a library. 
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We want a “germ spreader,” in this new 
and good sense. We want teacher libra- 
rians. We want a man who can get hold 
of these ideas, who knows how to get hold 
of them, and who uses them as a carpen- 
ter does his lumber, to make something 
out of it—to build something out of it. 
We need the teacher librarian. The 
teacher ijibrarian is a librarian of the fu- 
ture. We need the specialist, especially 
in the great field of sociology, because it 
is in this great field that the city activi- 
ties and great civic improvements are be- 
ing agitated. 

What I have given you about coopera- 
tion and gathering of comparative data, 
is not any new idea. It is already at 
work in many cities and has been espe- 
cially successful in Germany. 

Quoting from “Annals of American 
academy,” May, 1908, describing the Ger- 
man Stadtetag: 


“More important than the meetings ot 
the Stadtetag is the central bureau opened 
on April 1, 1906, in Berlin. The director 
of this bureau is selected by the adminis- 
trative committee and must be a man 
educated in law or in political economy 
and familiar with city laws and city admin- 
istration. He is furnished with a staff of 
helpers and secretaries, and under the 
oversight of the administrative committee 
carries on the work pertaining to the of- 
fice. 

The tasks which this central office has 
undertaken are many. A preliminary step 
for all its other activities is the creation 
and maintenance of a special library deal- 
ing with city affairs. Designed to be of 
use in research work, it includes not only 
books and other publications common to 
all libraries, but also a variety of material 
such as schedules, public announcements, 
copies of important documents and news- 
paper clippings. Each member of the 
Stadtetag is pledged to furnish free of 
charge a copy of all its more important 
printed matter relating in any way to city 
government or to city life. In addition 
scientific studies and standard works are 
purchased directly with money set aside 
out of the income of the Stadtetag. 

Not counting some 600 books and written 
articles presented by the city exposition of 
Dresden, the library now includes over 
1000 general administrative reports and 
city budgets, more than 8000 local laws, 
tariffs, and service instructions, hundreds 


of police regulations and city council de- 
crees, historical works and statistical ma- 
terials of all kinds. 

The material is grouped according to 
the following arrangements: 


1 a Administrative reports. 

b Current Bills, municipal journals, 
reports of sittings. 

c Personal information, directories, 
etc. 

2 Budgets and final accounts. 

3 Local laws, instructions and other ad- 
ministrative papers, important con- 
tracts, police measures. 

4 Statistical material. 

5 Historical works. 

6 Various publications not to be bought 
under 1, 4, 5. 


Within each group the material is ar- 
ranged alphabetically by cities, so that un- 
der the name of each city may be found 
the books or other articles dealing with 
that special group of the city’s activities. 
All representatives of the cities or of the 
associations of cities have the right to 
make use of the library. The director may 
also grant this privelege to representatives 
of city boards or to private persons for 
the purpose of study. 

No charge is made except in cases 
where the collection of voluminous ma- 
terial is demanded. Provision is also 
made for loaning the material to the par- 
ties mentioned, but not in so far as it is 
needed at the bureau itself. The aim is 
to make the library the chief center for 
the scientific study of city affairs. It is 
open on weekdays from 9 a. m. to 2 p. m., 
and offers to the investigator the latest, 
the best, and the most complete material 
for study in the activities of German cities 
that can be found anywhere. 

With this library as a source, the cen- 
tral bureau offers to furnish information 
to the members of the Stadtetag, to smal- 
ler municipalities, to local boards and to 
private persons. If the desired information 
requires a considerable amount of work a 
charge may be made by the director, other- 
wise the information is furnished without 
cost. It does not pretend to be able to 
answer any question that may be asked. 
In legal questions, especially, it attempts 
only to refer to similar cases, if there have 
been such in other cities, or to point out 
the best material bearing on the subject. 
It is, however, in a position to furnish in- 
formation on a host of questions likely to 
perplex the minds of city legislators. It 
an expression of opinion from other mem- 
bers of the Stadtetag is desired, the cen- 
tral bureau sends the question around and 
prepares the answer according to the re- 
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ports received. This demand for informa- 
tion has two good effects. It may help the 
seeker over a difficult problem and it 
makes it possible for the bureau to keep 
alive to the prevailing situation and to 
grow in depth and breadth of knowledge. 
In the first year of the bureau’s existence, 
one hundred and thirty-two requests for 
information were made, and in forty per 
cent of these cases charges were made.” 

A word in conclusion—If you start this 
work, get the right person to run it. 

The success of this work depends upon 
the people who do it. As a success, all 
great work depends upon a _ personality. 
lt is not the iron, or stone, or glass of 
beautiful pictures, which make a civiliza- 
tion. It is the personality of the people 
and not the material things. You always 
can make fine buildings, but it is mighty 
hard to find a man. I urge upon you, if 
you start work of this sort, to get the 
right men. Get men with economic 
training and men who are willing to de- 
vote a lifetime to this special work. Other- 
wise, don’t get anybody! Don’t allow the 
thing to exist! Don’t let a politician get 
a hold of it! Get the right men and the 
right women, or don’t get anybody. This 
is a work which requires special training, 
not only in the library school, but es- 
pecially in the economics and the general 
field of sociology and law. It is highly 
specialized work, and cannot be done with- 
out special training. 

We are very fortunate in Wisconsin in 
having numbers of young men in our Uni- 
versity, who are taking up the classes 
which are connected with this work, who 
are now going out to all departments of 
all sorts in the country. 


The PRESIDENT: In accordance with 
the announcement made on Monday last, 
an opportunity will now be given for the 
introduction of any miscellaneous business 
that it may be thought proper to bring be- 
fore the Association. 

Mr HILL: If this is the proper place 
in the program I would ask if the Associa- 


- tion is to receive any report from the 


Executive board or the Council pertaining 
to the headquarters matter? 


The PRESIDENT: There is nothing 
more than has already been read in the 
report of the Council the other day; 
namely, that the headquarters question has 
been referred to the incoming Executive 
board with power. 

Mr HILL: Without taking unnecessary 
time I desire to make a motion which I 
hope will be seconded and unanimously 
adopted. It is to this effect: That it is 
the sense of the American Library Associa- 
tion that headquarters should preferably 
be placed in a library building as soon as 
possible and shall not be located in con- 
nection with a commercial house having 
library interests. I make this motion. 

Dr STEINER: Mr President, I second 
that motion. 

Mr ANDREWS: I would call attention 
to Section 17 of the Constitution which 
says that no resolutions can be passed by 
the Association but only by the Council, 
and, in connection with that, to Section 6, 
that a three quarters vote is necessary to 
take up any such matter. I know I am 
speaking out of time, and I will wait un- 
til the motion to take the matter up is 
made, or I will speak now, as it pleases 
the president, in opposition to the motion. 

The PRESIDENT: The Chair will rule 
that, as the Constitution particularly gives 
the Association power to pass by a three 
quarters vote a resolution directing the 
Council or the Executive board to do cer- 
tain things, this motion is in order. The 
discussion should be very brief. 

Mr ANDREWS: I appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT: You hear the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr HILL: Does that require a majority 
cr a three quarters vote, that appeal from 
the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT: The Chair under- 
stands that the appeal can be sustained 
by a majority vote. Is the appeal sec- 
onded? 

The SECRETARY: I second the appeal 
from the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT: All those in faver 
of sustaining the Chair in this decision 
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will signify it by saying aye; all opposed, 
no. The ayes have it and the Chair is 
sustained. We will now listen to those 
who wish to speak for a few minutes on 
this motion. 

Mr HILL: Mr President, so far as the 
mover is concerned, his thoughts are 
brought out in this short resolution and 
it is only with the idea of placing the As- 
sociation upon record as not being willing 
to lend its influence or its name to any 
commercial enterprise, and I hope that we 
shall be big enough and broad enough to 
pass such a motion, leaving to the Execu- 
tive board, as formerly, the final decision. 

The PRESIDENT: Is there any further 
discussion ? 

Mr ANDREWS: Mr President. I op- 
posed the motion for this reason: I have 
been on the Executive board for three 
years now; I have known some of the 
difficulties in the way of preparing the 
work which the Association wants done; I 
have known the difficulties of making our 
meager budget correspond with our wishes 
and our hopes; and I do not feel it right 
to tie up the incoming Executive board 
with an expression which, however agree- 
able to our feelings and however in con- 
sonance with our sentiments, will be in- 
terpreted by them as an instruction to re- 
fuse arrangements which might not to the 
majority of the Association, knowing ali 
the circumstances, be disagreeable to 
them. it is not possible for this assem- 
blage to know the conditions; they will be 
brought fully to the Executive board, and 
to prejudge the question in this fashion 
seems to me unwise. It is for that reason 
that I oppose the motion and hope that at 
least the quarter necessary to prevent 
action will vote with me. 

A rising vote was taken in which 8&1 
voted in favor of the motion and 41 against 
it. The Chair then announced that the 
three quarters necessary for mandatory in- 
struction had not been secured. 

Mr HILL: Mr President, if it is in or- 
der I would move that the resolution be 
referred to the Council for consideration. 

The PRESIDENT: That is in order. 
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Mr BOWERMAN: 
Mr President. 

The PRESIDENT: Moved and seconded 
that the resolution as offered be referred 
to the Council for consideration. Carried. 

The PRESIDENT: Is there any further 
miscellaneous business to come before the 
Association? The Chair understands that 
Miss MacDonald asks opportunity to say 
a word in relation to the discussion on 
the report of the Bookbuying committee, 
and we will be glad to hear from Miss 
MacDonald. 

Miss MacDONALD: I ask for a few 
words about the Booklist, not because I 
want to disclaim Mr Cutter’s assertion 
that it has shortcomings. Probably there 
is no one who knows so much about its 
shortcomings as I. But I do wish to say 
a word because of the board which I rep- 
resent in a way. 


I second the motion, 


THE A. L. A. BOOKLIST 


Miss McDONALD: I wish to say that 
both matters of which Mr Cutter speaks 
are matters of policy carefully thought 
out by the American Library Association 
Publishing board. In the first place Mr 
Cutter spoke of the number of books in- 
cluded in the Booklist. It is probable that 
he does not recall the early history of the 
Booklist. When started it was intended 
for only the smallest of libraries and there 
was a great contention among librarians 
of small libraries that the number of 
books included should be small. The con- 
tentions came largely through the com- 
missions. The commissions held that if 
the Booklist was too large that it was a 
tool not to be used by the smallest libra- 
ries. Probably some others of you may 
recall that the Booklist really grew out of 
the Wisconsin list published originally for 
the small libraries of that state and sub- 
sequently asked for by one state after 
another until there were ten or twelve 
states using it—not altogether because the 
list was so admirable in all respects, but 
because it was the only small selected 
list in existence. More than a year ago 


the Publishing board took action that the 
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Booklist should include a larger number 
of entries, and any of you who have used 
it to any extent will have noticed that 
the number of entries has been greatly 
increased. Recently recommendation was 
made of still greater extension because 
librarians of the larger libraries, though 
equipped and trained for book selection, 
are too busy to devote the required 
amount of time to it, and demand has 
been made that the Booklist consider 
their needs. Since last October about 
1000 titles have been listed; during the 
first year something over 400. 

Now in the matter of lateness of entry, 
Mr Cutter attributed the cause to the 
isolation of the editor. This is not the 
reason, by any manner of means. In the 
first place, the Board has given careful 
consideration to this matter and has come 
to definite conclusions. At the present 
moment part of the Board stands for even 
later entry than we have. Mr Lane who 
has served on the Board so faithfully and 
so long, has always stood upon the con- 
servative side. The lateness of entry may 
be attributed to two reasons. The first 
reason is the delay necessitated by co- 
operation, the thing that Mr Cutter advo- 
cates. You have to have some time to 
cooperate. You cannot do it in a moment. 
We receive the books promptly from all 
of the publishers in this country. Often- 
times the books reach us two or three 
weeks before they are announced or be- 
fore they are published. A tentative list, 
made up of titles from the ‘Publishers’ 
Weekly” and publishers’ announcements, 
clipped and mounted, together with titles 
of books received but not yet announced, 
is sent out monthly to about 70 librarians 
in this country and the cry continually 
comes from the cooperating librarians 
“We haven’t seen these books yet”. 1 
take the opportunity frequently, in con- 
sequence, of sending out a second list of 
some of the books. Now a second and 
perhaps more important reason for de- 
laying the entry of some of the more im- 
portant non-fiction and children’s books 
is the conviction that the small libraries 


have no need of buying these books im- 
mediately, and that it is of highest im- 
portance that the books be adequately 
examined by as large a number of people 
as possible. For this reason we have 
waited in order to have this rather com- 
plete and thorough examination and more 
cr less complete cooperation from libra- 
rians. It may be of interest in this con- 
nection to state just how the selection for 
the Booklist is made, as there are so few 
who really know what it is based upon. 
As soon as notice comes to our attention 
of new titles, either by means of the 
publishers’ announcements or the “Pub- 
lishers’ weekly”, notification is sent to the 
publisher if the books have not already 
been received. When the books are re 
ceived from the publishers, they are sent 
to the various departments of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. In due time the 
books are returned, usually very prompt- 
ly, with notes, some brief, some full, but 
almost invariably illuminating and satis- 
factory. When the notes are not suffi- 
ciently explicit, inquiry is made concern- 
ing specific points either by letter or by 
means of personal interview. I consider 
—and I know that I am voicing the sentt- 
ment of the Board—that it is far more 
important to base my decision concerning 
entry on the written notes and opinions 
of such men as Dr Richard T. Ely, Pro- 
fessors John Commons, T. S. Adams, E. A. 
Ross, on books treating of the many 
branches and phases of sociology and 
economics, together with eight or ten re 
ports from librarians, than to supply an 
entry two weeks after the book is out 
en the strength of individual opinion. 
Whoever the individual may be, we have 
but one man’s opinion in the one case; 
in the other we have the opinions of eight, 
ten, fifteen (as the case may be) com- 
petent readers among whom are experts. 

We have not had, I regret to say, the 
same kind of examination throughout all 
classes, but we have relied on the very 
best help that we could get and we have 
slowly and constantly increased the num- 
ber of expert examiners, and widened the 
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range of literature examined. It has 
taken us some months to organize the 
work with the several departments of the 
University of Wisconsin so that we should 
get prompt notes upon the books, but as 
I have said before, we have felt it was 
more important to secure thorough rather 
than early reports. 

I want to speak of one thing about the 
policy of the Board in regard to the selec- 
tion of books and early entry of titles. 
We have felt that it was exceedingly im- 
portant that very prompt notice should 
be given to fiction (and I think we can 
lay claim to succeeding in the main) that 
the small libraries depending upon the 
Booklist for choice of fiction should have 
help immediately, because the demand for 
the new fiction is so great. With the 
children’s books we have felt that there 
was no great haste in buying and we have 
relied absolutely upon the reports which 
we have received from the children’s li- 
brarians of the country, about 45 of whom 
are cooperating. Rarely has a book ap- 
peared upon the list which has not re- 
ceived unanimous approval of the chil- 
dren’s librarians reporting upon it. (I do 
not mean to imply that all cooperating 
librarians report upon every book) The 
books which are termed non-fiction, as I 
have already stated at some length, we 
have reserved until we received a suffi- 
cient number of reliable reports before 
giving the book notice. 

I simply wanted to give you the correct 
reasons for the shortcomings called to 
your attention rather than the speculative 
reasons—especially for the lateness of 
inclusion. 


The PRESIDENT: Miss MARY W. 
PLUMMER will now present the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY TRAINING 


The composition of the committee 
changed this year as per the requirements 
of its formation, Mrs Theresa W. Elmen- 
dorf and Miss Caroline M. Underhill tak- 


ing the places of Mr J. C. Dana and Miss 
Eleanor Roper. 

One meeting of the Committee was held 
at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, on February 
11th, at which were present the Chairman, 
Mrs Elmendorf, Miss Underhill, Miss Lord, 
Mr Legler, Mr Kimball and Mr Root. Miss 
Rose of Davenport, Iowa, was the only 
member absent. The Committee met 
chiefly to discuss the advisability of pub- 
lishing a list of library schools and other 
sources of training. Considerable pres- 
sure had been brought to bear upon the 
Committee to prepare and print such a 
list, at the time when the A. L. A. tract 
on Training was being considered. The 
Committee did not then feel it advisable 
to do so, and in the last paragraph of the 
tract simply referred inquirers about 
schools to their nearest Library Commis- 
sion, feeling that the Commissions should 
know the character and standing of the 
various schools and be supplied with 
school literature. 

The wish for a list, however, still found 
expression and was voiced by Mr Legler, 
of the Committee. 

After considerable discussion, in which 
a decided difference of opinion developed 
as to the advisability of a published list 
and various difficulties were cited by those 
who had had the matter under careful delib- 
eration, the Committee concluded that it 
could not take the responsibility of recom- 
mending such a list. The following mo- 
tion, however, was carried: “Inasmuch 
as many requests have been received that 
a list of accredited schools be added to 
the tract on Library training, Resolved 
that the Council be asked to consider 
whether such a list is desirable, and if it 
be thought important, that the Council be 
asked to appropriate $500, that the Com- 
mittee may make such investigation as is 
essential in order that the Committee may 
feel warranted in making a recommenda- 
tion.” 


This placed the decision upon the Coun- 
cil, as a representative body, and provided 
for an investigation (not necessarily 
critical) of all so-called schools, the only 
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really fair proceeding, it seemed to the 
Committee. The resolution was forwarded 
to the Secretary of the American Library 
Association, with the request that it be 
laid before the Council. As can easily 
be understood, such an _ investigation 
could not properly be conducted or such 
a list published with any member of a li- 
brary school faculty acting as chairman 
of the Committee, the position of chair- 
man for such an officer being a sufficiently 
delicate one, as it is. Some minor mat- 
ters were presented and dealt with, and 
the Committee adjourned. 

The year has been one of changes in 
the library school world, and the end is 
apparently not yet. 

The New York state library school, for 
the past two years under the Directorship 
of Edwin H. Anderson, has passed, by his 
resignation, to the control of the former 
vice-director, James I. Wyer. No new 
vice-director has been appointed; at the 
present writing (June 2, 1908) Mr 
Wyer reports no changes of any impor- 
tance in the culmination of the school. 
No changes are reported in the faculty, 
nor in the management and faculty of the 
Pratt Instiiute and Drexel Institute li- 
brary schools. 

The President of the University of IIli- 
nois appointed Mr Albert S. Wilson Direc- 
tor of the state library school, and Mr 
Francis K. W. Drury University librarian, 
to succeed Miss Katharine L. Sharp. The 
Committee understands, that the Univer- 
sity is seeking to combine again the posi- 
tions of librarian and director of the 
school and that Mr Wilson is to be re- 
tained as assistant director. Plans are 
being made to include library work with 
children in the curriculum. 

No serious changes are reported by the 
School for the training of children’s libra- 
rians, of the Carnegie library, Pittsburg. 
Miss Anne Wallace’s resignation, as Di- 
rector of the Library training school of 
the Carnegie library of Atlanta, led to the 
appointment of Miss Julia T. Rankin as 
her successor and to the promotion of 
Mrs Delia F. Sneed to the position of 


head instructor. The only changes here 
next year will be in the reapportionment 
of the teaching. 

Simmons college reports that beginning 
with the coming year, the first year of the 
four years combination of college and li- 
brary school course, will be purely aca- 
demic, in order to give students greater 
maturity before taking technical instruc- 
tion. 

Western Reserve sends no reply as to 
changes, which probably means that none 
are contemplated. 

Wisconsin reports that a joint course is 
to be offered next year, by the University 
and the Library school. Four years sat- 
isfactory work in this course, including 
some summer school work, will entitle the 
graduate to the degree of B. A. and the 
certificate of the Library school. The 
first two years will be academic, courses 
being elected in the University that will 
aid in preparation for the Library school 
examinations. 

In the third and fourth years, courses 
will be given in the Library school equiva- 
lent to 10 unit hours of University work. 
The university requires a thesis and the ac- 
companying bibliography will be accepted 
by the Library school as its thesis. The 
two months of field practice work are to 
be done either after the junior or senior 
year. 

The Indiana library school at Indianap- 
olis will continue the instructions which 
for three years has been conducted by the 
Winona technical institute and will open 
on October 1, 1908 in quarters convenient 
to the City and State libraries of Indian- 
apolis. 

The management of the school is vested 
in the following Executive committee: 
Chairman Meredith Nicholson; ‘Thomas 
C. Howe, pres. Butler college; Jacob P. 
Dunn, pres. Public library commission; 
Demarchus C. Brown, state librarian; H. 
J. Milligan; Julia Harrison Moore; Merica 
Hoagland, secretary and director. 

This committee has drawn up articles 
of incorporation and has arranged for fi- 
nancing the school for 1908-9 expecting to 
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secure an endowment for state aid to 
carry forward its work in the future. 

Syracuse university reports that at the 
June 1906 meeting of the Board of trustees, 
the Department of library economy was 
made a library school appended to the 
Liberal arts college with a separate tech- 
nical faculty and with the privilege of 
recommending degrees. 

A four years’ combined academic and 
technical course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of library economy and a two 
years’ course for graduates of approved 
colleges, leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of library science were authorized. The 
two years’ certificate course described in 
the April 1908 University Bulletin will be 
continued for the present. We recom- 
mend to all future students as far as pos- 
sible to take the degree courses. 

The admission to the four years’ course 
will be the same as for the regular philo- 
sophical or classical courses. 

In both certificate and degree courses all 
departments of library work are studied 
and actual practice given; but the stu- 
dents in the degree courses bringing more 
matured and disciplined minds will be as- 
signed more advanced problems. Swimmer 
library schools will be held this summer, 
as usual, at Albany, at Chautauqua, at 
Asbury Park, Minneapolis, Iowa City, 
Berkeley, Simmons college, of Boston, and 
Montreal, under the usual directorships. 
The Indiana summer library school has 
been removed to Earlham college, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, under the direction of Chal- 
mers Hadley, B. L. of the College, and 
secretary of the Public library commis- 
sion, and will be held for six weeks, from 
June 15 to July 24. 

Michigan reports a second experiment 
in instruction in library methods for 
teachers, in the shape of summer courses 
at the Normal schools of Mt Pleasant, 
Marquette, and Kalamazoo. 

The Intercontinental university of Wash- 
ington, D. C. whose library science in 20 
lessons was reported on last year, contin- 
ues the course this year. 

The Washington Irving high school in 


New York City has lost the first instructor 
engaged to undertake the course in library 
econoniy. It is the opinion of several li- 
brarians who know the circumstances that 
the experiment under the present condi- 
lions has been a mistake. 

The Newark (N.J.) public library adver- 
tises a course in training for six students, 
to be selected by examination, to spend 44 
hours per week at work in the library, 
including one hour of instruction and one 
hour cf study per day, for ten months. 
There is no tuition, and the library sup- 
plies all text-books and materials needed, 
and gives the successful students prefer- 
ence in its appointments. Judging from 
the conditions, it is a period of apprentice- 
ship somewhat similar in its arrangement 
to that of the Springfield City library. 

A course in library economy was offered 
last year at the Bryson library, Teachers 
college, of two sessions of one hour each 
per week for 30 weeks, or 60 periods in 
all, a fee of $20 being required. 20 hours 
are given to cataloging, 11 to reference 
work, and the remaining hours are dis- 
tributed in ones, two and threes among 
other technical subjects. The Extension 
department of Columbia university issues 
a certicate on the recommendation of Miss 
Baldwin. 11 students registered for the 
course last year. Miss Baldwin reports 
nore of them located, as far as she knows, 
although two who entered did so with 
definite prospects, three were assistants in 
the New York public library, who took 
this method of preparing for examinations 
for promotion, and two others were teach- 
ers who wished the information to use in 
their own work. The course, according to 
Miss Baldwin, has the defect of not pro- 
viding for practical work in anything but 
cataloging and classification. 

A course in library science is planned 
by Rockford college, Rockford, Ill. to be- 
gin in September, 1908 under the charge 
of Miss Delia F. Northey a former stu- 
dent of the Illinois state library school. 

The Committee is glad at any time to 
receive information, if well authenticated, 
of any new sources of training or of any 
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changes in schools, classes, etc., and 
wishes herewith to express its apprecia- 
tion of the efforts that have already 
been made by many interested in the 
subject to keep informed of new develop- 
ments. 

That so many sporadic attempts to give 
training in librarianship should be made, 
is owing to two or three causes, in the 
opinion of the chairman. One of these is 
the fact that the established schools with 
tried and tested faculties and courses, can- 
not send out a sufficient number of grad- 
uates each year to supply the demand, 
which, in most parts of the country, is in- 
creasing. More good schools are needed. 
A second is, that these graduates, first 
carefully selected and then carefully 
trained, are justified in asking better sal- 
aries than many library boards can or will 
pay, and as a rule they can get these 
salaries in one library or another. The 
result is that the libraries unable or un- 
willing to pay, must find some substitute 
for the thoroughly trained assistant, one 
who will, for one reason or another, take 
a lower salary. The reason is usually that 
of preference for (or of restriction to) the 
locality in which the library is situated. 
Home talent can be secured more cheaply, 
always, and a library is entirely within 
its rights to train or have trained for its 
minor positions at least the local candi- 
date whose appointment means economy 
and probably stability of service, for the 
assistant coming from abroad, is much 
more likely to be tempted elsewhere after 
a few years of service. 

It is the only thing such a library can 
do, to insure good service, except to try 
to induce a more liberal feeling in the 
community that will enlarge the library’s 
appropriation and enable it to get the 
best equipped people, local or other. In 
two neighboring communities of our ac- 
quaintance, the difficuty of securing suit- 
able assistants with training, has led to 
a gradual advance in salaries, so that posi- 
tions which at one time had no attraction 
for school-trained people, begin at last to 
appeal to them. The results, as far as 


observed, have been distinctly favorable for 
the libraries. 

A third reason for some of these at- 
tempts at instruction is a failure on the 
part of those who sanction or who make 
the attempt, to understand what good 
training is, what careful selection is, and 
what responsibility they are taking upon 
themselves. Some of these undertakings 
are the result of a sudden inspiration, a 
lamentable ignorance, a half-digested plan, 
and general irresponsibility as to the ef- 
fect upon library efficiency. Very few, if 
any, can be assigned to cupidity or to de- 
sire for notoriety—money and glory being 
two things that are seldom present as in- 
ducemenis to library school workers. The 
private veuture in the way of training is, 
as a rule, the most superficial offer that 
is made and can more easily be accused 
of self-interest than any other. But these 
are few—et least very few are known to 
exist. 

The Committee brings this report to 
a close with the following statement: 
Questions of training are so pervasive at 
present and the desire of the library 
schools for mutual consultation so increas- 
ingly expressed, that it is inclined to 
recommend the establishment of a Normal 
section of the Association, to deal with all 
phases of preparation for librarianship. 

It would be glad if an expression of 
opinion on the question might be secured 
from the general membership as well as 
from the schools. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MARY W. PLUMMER, Chairman 
HENRY E. LEGLER 
THERESA ELMENDORF 
ISABEL E. LORD 
A. S. ROOT 
W. C. KIMBALL 
CAROLINE UNDERHILL 
GRACE D. ROSE 

The PRESIDENT: Unless objection is 
heard this report will be received and 


placed on file and its recommendation re-_ 


ferred to the Council of the Association. 
It is to be followed by a symposium in 
which, following an introduction by the 
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Chairman of the Committee, representa- 
tives of several of the library schools will 
discuss 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Miss PLUMMER: There are several 
ways of making a curriculum. One way 
is by imitation, taking that of an estab- 
lished school and copying, in whole or in 
great part. Another, the theoretical way, 
is by choosing those studies and the pro- 
portion of one study to another which 
would seem likely to form the ideal li- 
brary assistant, either in a special line ot 
work or in general fitness. The third way 
is to consider the principal current de- 
mand—lI do not say need—and prepare a 
curriculum that shall enable students to 
meet this. 

The first is the least likely to be chosen 
in the library profession, since, as a rule, 
the people who have in charge the mak- 
ing of library assistants are people with 
the creative instinct, with ideas of their 
own on the subject which are seeking ex- 
pression in material form, and they are, 
besides, almost invariably so hemmed in 
by one or another set of circumstances 
that they feel imitation is impossible. 

In fact, there is not enough intelligent 
imitation among the schools. A new 
school is very apt to be set going without 
consultation with any of the older schools. 
If directed and instructed by a faculty 
themselves not trained in any school, it 
is likely to make all over again the same 
experiments and the same mistakes made 
by the earlier schools, which is a waste. 
It is rather remarkable, considering the 
lack of consultation and cooperation, that 
the schools should have come as near uni- 
formity as they have. 

Even when a school announces some im- 
portant addition to its curriculum or some 
new method of work, the other schools ap- 
pear incurious and almost never investi- 
gate with a view to following. This makes 
for individuality in the schools, to a de- 
gree, but do we not also lose in failing 
to watch one another’s experiments and 


in neglecting to compare theories and 
practice and results? Surely the public 
is not so different in different parts of the 
country that every school must prepare 
its graduates as if they were to serve a 
totally different community from that 
served by the school graduates in other 
states. 

Therefore, parenthetically, the estab- 
lishment of the Library school round 
table last year was undoubtedly a step in 
the right direction. It is bound to bring 
about a more general interest among the 
schools in one another’s work and methods. 

The theoretical way of making a curri- 
culum we must most of us plead guilty 
to, in our beginnings, at least. We are 
not old enough cooks to “salt to taste” 
and to “use judgment,” as we must follow 
the recipe, that seems in our case to re- 
quire more cataloging than anything else, 
though two thirds of those who graduate 
never touch a catalog card afterward and 
might have been spared a lot of technical 
minutiae and yet have had good grounding 
in the principles of the science. We try 
to get uniformity of handwriting instead 
of striving simply for legibility and grace, 
things we might often get while retaining 
the individual hand. 

You may say that these things are fruits 
of the imitation that I have claimed is not 
sufficiently used among us, but, if so, it is 
not so much direct imitation as the result 
of a certain tradition among schools and 
libraries; and it is certainly not intelligent 
imitation nor the result of any consulta- 
tion among the schools. 

The first library school was connected 
with a college—the students were taught 
college library methods of necessity—the 
influence of that early teaching can be 
traced through several schools. Since 
then the library situation has changed tre- 
mendously, but the schools have not alto- 
gether kept pace. It is true that most of 
them have changed and developed some- 
what, that they have been brought face 
to face with facts, which are stubborn 
things, and have had to change, but they 
are not keeping up as closely as they 
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should with the march of events. It is 
perhaps a characteristic of professional 
training generally to have its traditions 
and conventions and to let them go re- 
luctantly. The element of practice, for- 
tunately, brings into our school work 
something that is anti-theory. The third 
way of making a curriculum, supplying 
the current demand for assistants, may 
go too far in the direction of concessions 
to utility and present emergencies. The 
apprentice-class work represents. better 
than anything else this kind of curriculum, 
in its extreme reduction to the needs of 
the hour and place. The library system 
that pays sa'aries so small that only the 
youngest girl, unformed and half educated 
and living at home, can afford to take 
them, may be making a demand, but it is 
one that the schools are obliged from 
self-respect to ignore in their selection 
and preparation. So that a strict confor- 
mity to the immediate demand, if that 
demand is unreasonable, is not advisable 
for any school. 

But there is a demand which the 
schools should be increasingly conscious 
of and should try to meet—and that is for 
the kind of training and the kind of work- 
ers required by the growth, development, 
and intensification of the work itself. In 
the cities the presence of the illiterate 
foreigner and his family in overwhelming 
numbers should mean as much to the li- 
braries, and hence to the training schools, 
as it does to the public schools. The 
question of interesting the mechanic, the 
skilled artisan, of helping him to improve 
his work and to improve his prospects, is 
one, We say, for the library to interest 
itself in; therefore it is a question for the 
library schools also, to provide the kind 
of people and the kind of training that 
will serve such needs of the library. It is 
coming to be seen that nothing that is 
human is alien to the work and interest 
of the public library; and this being the 
case, we must secure for the schools the 
student in sympathy with American ideals, 
eapable of studying and reasoning upon 
the current and varying phases of Amer- 


ican life, and we must provide these stu- 
dents with some human training as wel] 
as technical. 

Being obliged to arrange a summer 
schedule for a graduate who expects to 
be a children’s librarian, I have had lately 
to go among the various sociological work- 
ers of New York City and explain our 
plans. Everywhere there was the quick- 
est comprehension of what the librarian 
with a knowledge of conditions could do, 
and an eagerness to seize upon the pros- 
pect of that kind of help. It was new to 
most of them apparently that librarians 
were interested in the people they worked 
among. 

Of course I am giving a very specific 
example. These city conditions do not 
exist everywhere, but every community, 
almost, is worth studying, for one reason 
or another. In some way the library 
school should train its students to meet 
the vital demand that humanity makes up- 
on all who come regularly in communica- 
tion with people. We need not take it up 
sentimentally. Our work would not let 
us of we wanted to. We may find that it 
is chiefly an attitude that students may 
be trained or inspired to take toward 
those they serve, supplemented by reading 
along social lines and contact with those 
who are in the thick of some work or 
other for our—not yet triumphant but— 
militant democracy. 

In yet one other respect, the school cur- 
riculum is not all it should be. The dis- 
cussion of ideas and the acquisition of 
information as these are presented in the 
better books of to-day have no place in 
our courses. There should be more time 
for reading—not prescribed, but done from 
sheer interest and selected by the individ- 
ual student, who should then have an op- 
portunity to exchange conclusions on what 
he had read with his fellow-students in 
some informal way. If one student has 
been reading upon modernism and can 
give the class a clear idea of what is 
meant by and included in the term, and 
another has been following up Burbank’s 
experiments and can give an intelligent 
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account of them, and still another is in- 
terested in reading on a certain form of 
social experiment and can make it clear, 
it is evident that the curriculum should 
furnish an opportunity for an interchange 
of interests, not conducted but offered in- 
formally and participated in by some of 
the faculty from the floor and not from 
the instructor’s platform. We caanot 
blink the fact that we don’t know enough 
either when we go into the schools or 
when we leave them, on many subjects 
which are a part of the general equipment 
of the well-informed person. There is a 
demand on this head from the intelligent 
and well-read part of our public, which 
we are not all meeting by any means, and 
which calls for greater effort on the part 
of the schools in fitting their curricula 
to a constant and reasonable need. 

The best curriculum, it seems to me, 
would be one combining all three of the 
methods of making which I have men- 
tioned We need some intelligent imita- 
tion, or more consultation with other 
schools; we need to have an ideal assistant 
or librarian in mind, but to take into con- 
sideration the fact that much more than 
our training will be required to bring him 
or her to that point; and to remember 
that if we can plant the germ of self-de- 
velopment in a student the training has 
been a success, even if there are gaps in 
the curriculum; and we need to train so 
as to meet, not the commercial, but the 
human demand of the times. 


FACTORS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


MR WYER: The following remarks 
will refer to five factors which have in- 
fluenced and may influence the develop- 
ment of the library school curriculum and 
they will not refer specifically to any 
library school. 

1 Location and environment of the 
school. It is seldom or never possible to 
construct an ideal course of study for a 
particular library school. The type of 


library with which it is connected will 
make it impossible for lack of necessary 
books to offer certain courses (desirable 
per se)—unwise to offer others because of 
no facilities, or scanty ones for practice 
work, and per contra it may often be wise 
very much to emphasize and extend some 
line of work for which the peculiar situ- 
ation and surroundings offer exceptional 
cpportunities. Both the advantages and 
limitations of location as affecting develop- 
ment and content of curriculum should be 
frankly recognized. Unusual facilities 
should not incite overspecialization in a 
course which promises little or no utility 
or which is but remotely related to library 
work, nor on the other hand should emu- 
lation or ambition offer a course which 
must be seriously crippled in the reality 
by inadequate or mediocre equipment. 

2 The current development and chief 
characteristics of library work. It is nec- 
essary not only to note with a quick eye 
tendencies, innovations and events but to 
bring to their estimation a sanity of judg- 
ment and a rational professional balance 
that shall recognize and avoid the foolish, 
the faddish and the extreme while adopt- 
ing the sound, the essential and the 
worthy whether in devices and methods 
for technical practice or in larger matters 
of library policy and administration. 
This close observation of the current 
progress of library work will reveal the 
varying demands and opportunities for 
trained workers, which in turn will react 
directly upon the course of study. Thus 
the development of cooperative catalog- 
ing at The Library of Congress did not, 
as was apprehended in some quarters, re- 
duce the demand for trained catalogers to 
the vanishing point, though it did modify 
much of the technique and mechanics of 
that work and brought about something 
of a change in its method. 

3. Availability of material. There were 
codes of cataloging rules and systems of 
classification before there were library 
schools and this with the further fact that 
the tangible, technical processes of library 
work are so much easier formulated and 
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taught than its raison d'etre, its spirit and 
its policies, served to overweight the tech- 
nical side of the early library school cur- 
riculum and to throw it into a mispropor- 
tion which even yet has not been wholly 
corrected. The subjects were taught which 
were at hand. The schools have often 
presented a somewhat disjointed and mis- 
cellaneous mosaic as a course of study. 
Probably no library school curriculum yet 
presents a logical library synthesis, show- 
ing that essential interrelation of parts 
and knitting together of courses and 
processes which in the aggregate comprise 
the actual administration of a library. 
Probably no curriculum ever can wholly 
do this. It marks the boundary of that 
realm of experience beyond which train- 
ing cannot go. 

These three factors, the location and en- 
vironment of the school, the current prog- 
ress and chief characteristics of library 
werk and the availability of material, have 
their origin with the faculty. The students 
exert a considerable influence on the 
course of study and in two ways. 

4 As students. Adapting an old Har- 
vard saying it has been remarked that 
you can tell a library school graduate any- 
where but you can’t tell her much. If 
this attitude be true of the finished 
product of our library schools, it is equally 
true that no one feels quite so entirely 
competent to criticise or reconstruct the 
course of study as the new student of a 
few weeks standing. If some of the sug- 
gestions thus advanced have been often 
considered before, if others merit neither 
present nor future consideration, there 
will, however, be ideas to be got, new 
points of view to be taken, by a careful 
attention to student comment on the cur- 
riculum and it will be distinctly profitable 
to encourage it. 

5 Asalumni. The alumni of our library 
schools seem to be more interested in and 
more effective to promote the welfare oi 
the schools from which they have gone 
out than the alumni of most professioal 
schools. They are fewer, the professional 
bond and esprit de corps probably stronger. 


Their daily work keeps them earnest, 
alert, eager to help, and their alma mater 
shares the results of these perennial quali- 
ties in the form of suggestions submitted 
personally and through the customary 
alumni organizations touching weak 
courses which may be strengthened, new 
courses which should be introduced or the 
wisest quantitative balance between sub- 
jects. In this way comes the salutary and 
most effective reaction of practice upon 
theory. 

In general a distinguishing feature of 
the development of the library school cur- 
riculum is the rare quality of the work 
which has gone to its making; a quality at- 
tesied by the fact that among the educa- 
tional contrivances oftenest mentioned 
with respect by Europeans the American 
library school has a leading place. 


EVOLUTION OF THE PRATT INSTI- 
TUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Miss PLUMMER: Environment has so 
important an influence in the development 
of any institution, that before taking up 
specifically the evolution of the Pratt In- 
stitute library school curriculum, it will 
be well to consider briefly Pratt Insti- 
tute itself and the Pratt Institute library, 
both of which environ the School that 
bears their name. 

The two mottoes of Pratt Institute are 
“Be true to your work and your work will 
be true to you” and “Help the other fel- 
low.” 

The idea of service was a dominant one 
in the mind of the founder. He was a 
poor boy with few advantages and he early 
made up his mind that if he made money 
he would found a school that should fit 
boys and girls for practical life. 

After studying the existing schools in 
this country and Europe, he found none 
that he wished to pattern after, and he 
determined to let this school grow natural- 
ly to meet the demands that presented 
themselves. 

The school opened therefore with no pre- 
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determined plan of courses, but it invited 
people to come and make their wants 
Known. Its work began with twelve stu- 
dents in two classes and has grown organ- 
ically until it has nearly 4000 students, 
taking 70 courses, of which the library 
course is one. New courses are added as 
the demand for them comes; others have 
been given up when it was found that 
other agencies were meeting those needs. 
The whole Institute is alive, the work is 
vital. The idea of generous, disinterested, 
whole-souled service by means of thorough, 
good work animates the whole institution 
from the trustees, sons of the founder, 
down to the janitors. 

One of the first needs that was felt 
after the Institute was opened was for a 
library that should not only supplement 
the work of the school, but which should 
be a public library for the city, there be- 
ing at that time only one small free li- 
brary in all Brooklyn. 

The library of Pratt Institute opened 
with about 20,000 volumes in 1887, and for 
twelve years was the only public library 
of any size in the city. It had two 
branches, which were discontinued on the 
establishment of the Brooklyn public li- 
brary. 

The best expert advice obtainable was 
used in the organization of the library, the 
librarians were appointed from the newly 
established Columbia library school and 
broad public policy and a high technical 
standard characterized it from the begin- 
ning. The library was housed at first on 
the ground floor of the main building of 
the Institute, but in 1896 it was moved in- 
to a commodious building of its own, built 
to hold 20,000 volumes. A children’s room 
and art reference room were features of 
the new building. Later a small open 
shelf collection was placed in the delivery 
room, Which gradually increased, until two 
years ago the whole first floor of the li- 
brary, containing about 35,000 volumes, was 
made free of access. An applied science 
reference room was opened about the same 
time. 


The guarantor system and restrictions 
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as to the number of books of non-fiction 
a borrower could take out at a time were 
also abolished in 1903. Very close relations 
exist not only with the several depart- 
ments of Pratt Institute but with all the 
echools in the neighborhood and many 
teachers at a distance make great use of 
the library. 

The need for trained assistants was felt 
very early in the history of the library 
and in 1890 classes were started for the 
further training of those already on the 
library’s siaff and to train the additional 
assistants needed in its growing work. By 
the second year the aim included supplying 
trained assistants to other libraries as 
well. 

The course during the first few years 
was largely experimental and the school 
was merely an adjunct to the library, the 
methods taught were those in use there 
and the teachers were those assistants who 
did the actual work taught. But if there 
be any truth in the adage of G. B. S. that 
those who can, do, those who can’t, teach, 
there is quite as much ground for saying 
that many who do, cannot teach. 

In the fall of 1895 the school was re- 
organized. A regular faculty was ap- 
pointed from those members of the staff 
who had shown special aptitude for teach- 
ing. It was recognized that no other ex- 
isting library school was situated in a 
large public library and that the special 
opportunity of this school was to prepare 
its students for public library work, while 
at the same time it aimed to give them 
such drill in cataloging and other branches 
of technical work as should fit them as 
good general workers in any kind of li- 
brary. 

The changes in the curriculum since 1895 
have been due largely to the endeavor to 
carry out these aims. The progress of 
public library work has been carefully 
watched, the library itself has always been 
well to the fore in inaugurating or adopt- 
ing new ideas, and adapting the work of 
the schoo! to the requirements of the work 
in our own public library has kept it 
pretty well abreast of library progress. The 
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school has also kept closely in touch with 
its graduates, asking them individually and 
from time to time collectively to report to 
us of any problems they encountered in their 
own work which the school has not fitted 
them to meet. Suggestions and criticism 
from any source have always been wel- 
comed and many changes have come about 
as the direct result of the suggestions the 
school hes received from persons practi- 
cally experienced in public library work. 

The nature of the changes made can best 
be shown by a few examples. The changes 
themselves are in subjects taught; order 
of precentation of subjects; methods of 
presentation; amount and character of 
practical work; introduction of field work. 

In 1895 the course consisted of 500 
hours of class-room work divided among 
28 subjects, and of 274 hours of practical 
work in the library. About 200 hours of 
the class-room time was devoted to cul- 
tural studies, English and American lit- 
erature, English composition and Begin- 
ning German, and 88 hours to subjects of 
a business nature, bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. 

With the expansion of library work 
came a pressure for more and better tech- 
nical preparation. The entrance require- 
ments were raised and cultural subjects 
were dropped from the curriculum. The 
commercial studies were found to have but 
slight professional value and all were 
omitted except typewriting, which was 
made optional. These and other changes 
have set free 300 hours since 1895 for the 
introduction of new subjects or for the 
expansion of established courses. 

The cataloging of Government docu- 
ments, maps and pamphlets have been 
added to the course in cataloging, and 
more time is spent in classification and 
reference work. 

Twenty-one new subjects have been 
added to the course during the 12 years; 
among the more important being book- 
selection, including principles of selection, 
practical problems, standard editions and 
publishers; history of the book; history 
of libraries, library buildings, indexing, 


and the study of contemporaneous fiction. 
Of the latter a few words may not be 
amiss, as I think no other library school 
has taken the subject up in just the way 
we have taken it. Experience in our own 
library had shown to how great an extent 
the reading of fiction could be influenced 
for the better by assistants who had them- 
selves a wide and sympathetic knowledge 
of novels and novelists, and experience in 
revising entrance examinations had also 
shown that such knowledge was seldom 
to be found in the average student fresh 
from school or college. Accordingly when 
literature was dropped, a course was 
planned for the study of modern fiction, 
English, American and Continental, from 
the library point of view. About100 authors 
are studied, among the points reported on 
being the qualities shown in their work, 
their influence, the class of people to whom 
they would appeal, the authors for whom 
they could be substituted for or who might 
be substituted for them. 

Of the two possible methods of present- 
ing subjects in a library school, i. e. group- 
ing them so that solid periods of time are 
devoted to one subject and then to an- 
other, or the system of parallel courses, 
the Pratt Institute school has always pre- 
sented the subjects studied in the latter 
way, cataloging, classification, reference 
work, general library economy, being car- 
ried along at the same time. The changes 
in the order of presentation have been 
in the subjects grouped under library 
economy which were formerly presented 
in the order in which a book comes into 
the library, order work, accessioning, ete. 
That theoretical plan has been changed to 
the simpler one of taking first some of the 
easier subjects and also such subjects as 
will fit the students to do practical work 
in the cataloging department as soon as 
possible. 

As to changes in methods of presen- 
tation. Such changes have come about 
gradually as the instructors have gained in 
experience and confidence. (The two in- 
structors who do most of the teaching have 
been with the School 13 and 11 years 
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each) These changes show a tendency 
away from formal class-room instruction 
toward seminar methods. The students 
are made to do for themselves everything 
which the limits of time and their in- 
experience will permit. Free discussion 
is encouraged, and, as many of the stu- 
dents come from library positions, a con- 
stant comparison of methods is carried on, 
and they are made to feel that their ex- 
perience counts. 

A much larger amount of time is spent 
in practical work now than in 1895, about 
400 hours as against 274 at that time. It 
was decided in 1903 to require two weeks 
of regular work in the library before the 
class-room work began and the students 
work in the library throughout the year 
now instead of only in the third term as 
formerly. 

This work is planned and appcrtioned 
by the school, but is carried on under the 
direction of the library staff and includes 
experience in all phases of the work of the 
Jibrary. 

The library has greatly broadened in 
scope since 1896, having added as before 
mentioned an art reference department, a 
children’s room, and an applied science 
reference room since then, and it has kept 
pace with the progress of liberal ideas in 
library policy, so the practical work offered 
by the school has greatly gained in richness 
and varicty and the students work in an 
atmosphere charged with a generous and 
Nberal spirit toward the public, or “the 
people” as Mr Daniels would have it. 

Field work was made a regular feature 
of the school in 1896. A visit is paid to 
some library centre during the spring va- 
cation, the usual circuit being in rotation, 
New England, Washington and vicinity 
and Penslyvania. One afternoon a week 
during the third term is spent visiting va- 
rious types of libraries in greater New 
York and its neighborhood, and an hour 
a week is spent discussing the impressions 
gained, the general effect produced by the 
libraries visited as well as methods and 
ways of doing things. 

Up to this point we have been concerned 
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with the one year or General course which 
is complete in itself. Beside this the 
School has endeavored to meet two other 
needs of the library profession. 

In 1896 it established a second year or 
Historical course to prepare such students 
as were fitted by temperament and edu- 
cation for the work, to take positions in 
libraries of a more scholarly type or to 
catalog private libraries containing old and 
rare books. This course included history 
of printing and the cataloging of incu- 
nabula, advanced reference work, Latin, 
paleography, Italian, technical printing, 
bookbinding, and the preparation of an 
original thesis and bibliography. The 
course has becn offered four times, and 
while the maiority of the students taking 
it have not succeeded in resisting the drift 
of Pratt Institute graduates toward public 
library work, they have one and all felt that 
they gained a certain confidence as the re- 
sult of this training that has told upon their 
subsequent work. Several of them have 
had direct use for the knowledge gained. 
A course in children’s work was offered in 
1898 and in 1900, which was withdrawn 
when the Training school for children’s li- 
brarians was established at the Carnegie 
library at Pittsburg. But a demand is still 
made on the school to furnish children’s 
Jibrarians and in 1907 a three or four 
months’ apprentice course, to succeed the 
year’s work, was planned, partly in con- 
nection with the children’s department of 
the New York public library. Hereafter 
no graduete will be recommended as child- 
ren’s librarian without this preparation. It 
consists of a month as assistant in the 
children’s room of one of the branch li- 
braries of the greater city, of one month 
spent in visiting, observing, and helping, 
when possible, in some of the summer 
activities planned for city children, such 
as vacation schools, playgrounds, summer 
camps and hospitals, school farms, etc., and 
of one month in the fall, visiting kinder- 
gartens, truant schools, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, and attending lectures by persons 
experienced in dealing with children from 
one or another standpoint. While the plan 
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is still experimental, and will be changed 
as experience deems to dictate, it is the 
best method the School can devise at pres- 
ent of familiarizing the children’s librar- 
ian with the various agencies with whicb 
the city library should cooperate, with the 
possibilities of physical, mental and moral 
petterment of which it can avail itself for 
the children who come to it, and with the 
methods others have discovered which it 
may perhaps adopt to the advantage of its 
work. For the children’s librarian in the 
city library, some such preparation seems 
absolutely necessary; while the one who 
goes to the smaller town or city will find 
conditions differing only in degree, and by 
adapting herself to these can make this 
apprenticeship equally valuable to herself 
and the library. 

It is not intended to convey the impres- 
sion that this process of evolution has been 
wholly conscious, no healthy growth is, it 
is only on looking back, to vary the simile, 
that the pattern is clearly seen, but the 
school has tried to adapt itself to its sur- 
roundings, in the spirit of Pratt Institute, 
to develope along the lines of demand, to 
experiment, to modify, always Keeping in 
view the ideal of the founder, to render 
service through good work. 


EVOLUTION OF THE CURRICULUM 
OF THE DREXEL INSTITUTE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


MISS KROEGER: To those who are 
concerned in the education for librarian- 
ship in library schools, the lack of posi- 
tive information about courses of study 
end methods even on the part of librari- 
ans is frequently brought home. Direct 
knowledge in regard to library school 
methods is limited to members of the fac- 
ulties, to graduates and to students. The 
greater number of librarians are not in- 
terested to the extent of investigating the 
work accomplished in the schools. Mem- 
bers of A. L. A. committees on library 
training are not able to visit the schools 
for comparison of methods and results, 
and their reports are consequently not 


wholly satisfactory. The majority of libra- 
rians, however, cordially support the 
cause of school training, either from 
theory or from experience with library 
school graduates. Criticisms of library 
schools are easily made, but to have much 
weight they must be based upon a study 
of the methods employed in the several 
prominent library schools. 

In 1892, when the Drexel Institute library 
school was organized, there were two 
schools already in the field, the parent 
school at Albany and that at Pratt Institute 
which had been opened two years previous- 
ly. Naturally, the course of study was in 
the beginning modeled after the first year’s 
work of the New York state library school 
of which the director was a graduate. By 
degrees changes were introduced to suit 
the needs of a course limited to one year. 
On the whole, however, the curriculum has 
not been materially altered in the 16 
years which have elapsed since the open- 
ing, but many minor modifications have 
been introduced to keep abreast with. the 
progress of the library movement which 
has been so rapid in recent years. Aone 
year course cannot be subject to much 
change. 

Owing to the extreme heat of Philadel- 
phia, it was found necessary to limit the 
school year to eight months. The prob- 
lem then was to compress into eight 
months the subjects that would be of most 
benefit in making good all-round librari- 
ans. Students who enter a library school, 
as a rule, wish to prepare themselves in 
the shortest possible time. Unless a 
student prefers to specialize or to study 
definite problems of library administration, 
she cannot spend more than one school 
year in fitting herself for a position. 

The best course of study for an eigli! 
months’ school year—for whom? What 
shall be the requirements of admission for 
the course? What the previous education 
and experience of the students? For, to 
a large extent, upon the kind of students 
will depend the course of study. These 
were the first questions to solve. The 
necessity of a college diploma shuts out 
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a number of capable men and women, 
while it admits from some colleges whose 
standard is not very high. An entrance 
examination equivalent to at least two 
years’ work beyond the high school allows 
those persons who may not have a col- 
lege diploma, but who are especially fitted 
for library work, to enter the school, while 
it does not debar college graduates who 
should be able to pass an entrance exam- 
ination of this kind. Examination papers, 
while not an infallible test, reveal much 
of the applicant’s capacity to the experi- 
enced examiner. 

Examinations for entrance to the school 
were, at the beginning, comparatively sim- 
ple, requiring not more than a high school 
education. There was no test in lan- 
guages. By degrees they were made more 
difficult, and French and German were in- 
cluded among the subjects. For some 
time past examinations have been based 
on two years’ work beyond the high school 
and embrace the subjects, general litera- 
ture, general history, general information, 
and a reading knowledge of two foreign 
languages. With a thorough one year 
course it is essential that students should 
come well prepared from an educational 
point of view, for otherwise, as experience 
has shown, they cannot keep up with the 
severe course of study. 

The students who enter for a one year 
course may or may not be college gradu- 
ates. They may or may not have had 
library experience,—in most cases they 
have not had experience. They are not all 
of the same ages, the age varying with 
few exceptions from 20 to 35 years. 

The ideal requirements for a library 
school student rarely found in the same 
applicant are: strong and pleasing per- 
sonality, common sense, college education, 
including a knowledge of languages, cul- 
ture, and at least two years’ practical ex- 
perience in a large library. 

A graduate of the school, in giving her 
opinion of the most desired preparation 
for the course, said, “I think the best prep- 
aration for a library school would be six 
months or a year in a library.” There is 


much truth in this. The student with ex- 
perience is not usually so dazed at the be- 
ginning by all the details of the course of 
instruction as the inexperienced. Many 
terms are familiar to her. Yet it is true 
that students with experience often do no 
better work than those without and they 
often have much to unlearn. 

The best course of study for an eight 
months’ school year—what shall it be? It 
must be a course that will fit the gradu- 
ate for a position in any kind of library. 
The curriculum must be broad enough to 
enable a graduate to enter a public library, 
either large or small, a reference library, 
a college or university library, a medical, 
law, theological, private, or any other 
library. The demands for workers come 
from all varieties and sizes of libraries. 
Again, the positions to be filled in these 
libraries range from that of desk assistant 
to that of librarian. 

The course of study in library schools 
is frequently criticized by students as 
being too crowded. Especially is this so 
in a one year course, when it seems neces- 
sary to put in everything essential to the 
library worker. Graduates of the school, 
whenever asked to state whether they con- 
sider the course too crowded, answer in 
the affirmative, but on being further asked 
what could be omitted, reply, “nothing.” 
Some graduates would prefer a two year 
course with less strenuous work while at 
the school. However, the large majority 
of students could not afford a second year 
and prefer to work hard during the one 
year. 

How to condense into eight or nine 
months the technical education necessary 
for work in any kind of library for stu- 
dents who are generally without the 
slightest knowledge of the routine work, 
who must have everything made clear to 
them—that was the problem. When one 
looks over the whole field of library sci- 
ence and bibliography, the difficulty of 
condensing is apparent. 

It was not expected that students, after 
completing a one year course, would be 
fitted to manage large libraries. All that 
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could be hoped was to make better 
workers for subordinate positions in 
large libraries and capable heads of 
small libraries. So, large problems of 
library administration were not made 
an important part of the course. 
The questions concerning the adminis- 
tration of small libraries were, however, 
included. 

In planning the course of study, there 
has been an attempt from the start to 
keep a proper balance between the tech- 
nical and the book side of the course. We 
have found that the study of books cannot 
be ignored. Students are not sufficiently 
well informed regarding books and au- 
thors to be of the greatest service to 
readers. A library must be well and sys- 
tematically administered, the machine 
must run smoothly, but there must be 
besides the inspiration which comes from 
the librarian who has a knowledge of 
books. She must know them in order to 
wisely select from the mass of books pub- 
lished, and she must also be able to assist 
her readers when they come for advice 
on reading. The librarian’s knowledge of 
beoks must cover a much wider field than 
that of the average college graduate. 
Besides, the student must be trained to 
fit the book to the reader, to understand 
the variety of tastes which library bor- 
rowers possess. Only a beginning can be 
made in one year. The student must be 
given this insight into the needs of the 
library which will spur her on to continue 
her library studies after she has left the 
school. 

The changes in the course of study of 
books were frequent in the early years. 
During the past five years it has embraced 
systematic study in book selection and 
reference books, and a course which in- 
cludes the discussion of English and 
American authors of the nineteenth cen- 
tury omitting those names which are most 
familiar to the students. Experience has 
proven the value of these courses from 
the inspirational as well as the practical 
side. A wider acquaintance with books is 
the result and it leads to a broader read- 


ing habit. A full account of the course 
in the study of books was given in 
the “Library Journal” for September 
1807. 

The technical side of the course has em- 
braced without much change instruction 
in the usual processes—cataloging, classi- 
fication, accessioning, shelflisting, etc. The 
danger that students will think cataloging 
the most important part of the librarian’s 
work, as feared by some librarians, has 
been overcome to a large extent by the 
emphasis which the school places on the 
study of books and of people. Neverthe- 
less, a great deal of time must be spent 
on the technical branches because we must 
make good workers of the students in 
the short time we have them with us. Not 
all students are endowed with a sense of 
order, with accuracy, and with patience 
icr detailed work. These must be culti- 
vated. They must be taught to work 
quickly, as well as accurately. All this 
requires time. 

The school has endeavored to keep up 
in technical detail with changes in meth- 
ods, adopting for some time past the new 
catalog rules of the Association. The in- 
struction in cataloging has consequently 
been improved from year to year by the 
adoption of the latest decisions of the cat- 
aloging committee. Forms of cards have 
followed the examples of the printed cards 
as far as practicable. At the end of the 
class lectures, cataloging for the library 
of the Institute affords opportunity to test 
the judgment of the students, and during 
the second term the students catalog all 
new books added to the library, besides 
having assigned to them difficult books 
and special problems. A full account of 
the cataloging course at the school was 
given in the “Library Journal’ for March 
1907. 

The importance of imparting knowledge 
on business methods has been constantly 
before us. This may be thought not to 
be the province of the library school— 
that such instruction should be had either 
before entering or after graduation. Hav- 
ing the advantage of a department of com- 
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merce and finance close at hand, we were 
able to secure a brief series of lectures 
from one of the professors of the depart- 
ment. Our experience has shown this to 
be very helpful. 

Lectures on each subject are followed 
by practical work under the supervision 
of one of the instructors or an assistant in 
the library, each student having an hour’s 
practical work each day. 

A large amount of the routine work of 
the library is done by the students under 
supervision. No merely mechanical work, 
such as pasting book plates, putting away 
books, etc. is required more than once. 
Work at the delivery desk, in the order 
department, in cataloging, etc. is consid- 
ered more essential to their development, 
and these subjects receive most attention. 
Mistakes are pointed out and the students 
are criticized if they are not accurate and 
quick. 

The Institute library has no children’s 
department, but through the kindness of 
the librarians of the Free library and the 
Apprentices’ library, sufficient practical 
work in this department is made possible. 
The experience at the Free library in- 
cludes also work at the delivery desk in 
the main library and branches, which 
helps the students to understand how the 
large public library differs from smaller 
institutions. 

How much the personality counts in the 
success of the student, every teacher 
knows. The difference in degree of abil- 
ity, in the quality called “force,” in man- 
ner, in adaptability, in common sense, all 
come out to a certain extent during the 
year’s work. Some students with a strong 
ferceful personality do not excel in tech- 
nical work, while others who do excellent 
clerical work lack the qualities that are 
requisite in dealing with people. 

The evolution of the course of study in 
the school has therefore been a working 
towards a proper adjustment of the ele- 
ments which make up the library of to-day 
—the people, the books and the methods 
by which the right books and the right 
people are brought together. 


THE TRAINING OF A CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIAN* 


MISS OLCOTT: The public library is 
rapidly taking its place in the front rank 
of educational institutions. It is proving 
itself a positive factor in the development 
of citizenship and in the diffusion of the 
culture and thought of the race. By no 
means its least important function is to 
develop the child into an _ intelligent, 
thoughtful reader. The basis laid in the 
children’s department is often the founda- 
tion for the future use of the library by 
adults. 

Every occupation has its demoralizing 
tendencies on the worker and library work 
with children is not without its weak side. 
The work is picturesque, offers unlimited 
opportunities to entertain children, and it 
is also work that the public applauds, all 
of which sometimes goes to make a senti- 
mental, over-enthusiastic and shallow 
children’s librarian, to the end that the 
children’s room yields little or no perma- 
nent results. This is not so if the work 
of a children’s librarian is based on the 
soundest educational principles and on 
gcod technical training. It is said that a 
children’s librarian “is born and not 
made”; for unless the worker with chil- 
dren has certain sympathetic qualities and 
an instinctive understanding of childhood, 
she cannot enter into the interest of the 
children. On the other hand, although 
she may be gifted with the greatest abil- 
ity to handle children and to understand 
them, she cannot be a children’s librarian 
unless she has had direct and practical 
training in the technical side of her pro- 
fession. Two of the most serious mis- 
takes made in library work with children 
are where the worker fails to connect her 
work with books and where she fails to 
connect her work in the children’s room 
with the adult library. 

It may be of interest to the library pro- 
fession to learn how the Training school 
for children’s librarians has developed its 





* This paper is based on the history of the 
Training school compiled in 1906. 
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curriculum to meet, as far as possible, the 
rational demands of library work with 
children. In the first place the School has 
always made a careful selection of its 
students. Its entrance requirements are 
that the students shall be graduates of 
ccelleges and universities in good standing 
or that they shall submit to entrance ex- 
aminations. The above, together with 
recommendations from colleges, etc. con- 
stitute the educational test. An educa- 
tional test, however, is not sufficient in 
selecting students for children’s work, as 
certain personal qualities are necessary 
in dealing with children; therefore the 
School admits all its students on one 
term’s probation. At the end of the first 
term those students who do not give prom- 
ise of ability for the work, withdraw. 

Previous to 1905 the School admitted to 
a@ special one year’s course students who 
were members of the staffs of other libra- 
ries, the School undertaking to train these 
students for their own libraries only. This 
special course weakened the standard of 
the School, as special students were ad- 
mitted without examinations and were al- 
lowed to specialize in work with children, 
taking few technical courses. In 1905 a 
new ruling was made admitting to the spe- 
cial course only those candidates who had 
completed one year’s training in an accred- 
ited library school and who came recom- 
mended by their directors. 

Since the organization of the School in 
1800 the curriculum has been divided into 
two distinct fields, one of lectures and 
problems and the other of practice work 
in the Children’s department of the Li- 
brary, great stress being laid on this prac- 
tice. The faculty of the School is com- 
posed of members of the Library staff who 
are experts in their fields, a number of 
whom have had training in the foremost 
library schools of the country and who 
have also had varied library experience. 
Some were teachers before entering the 
library profession. The strength of our 
class-room teaching is due to the fact that 
the lectures on the different subjects are 
given by persons who are specialists in 


their own line, and who are daily em- 
ployed in developing their special work. 
This makes the teaching practical and 
progressive. Besides the faculty, many 
educators and librarians from other cities 
give lecture courses or single lectures be- 
fore the School. In this way the student’s 
outlook is broadened. She is given differ- 
ent points of view and is taught to adjust 
methods to varying library conditions. 

In order to understand fully the basis 
on which the training is conducted, let us 
consider the lecture course first. The 
foundation of the entire lecture course is 
technical training along the lines of adult 
library work, such as ordering, accession- 
ing, classifying, shelf-reading, cataloging, 
study of library organization, history of 
libraries, history of printing and book- 
binding, and business methods such as are 
used in making out reports, statistics and 
schedules. These subjects, treated entire- 
ly from the standpoint of the adult library, 
are carried through two year’s work, thus 
giving the students a solid basis for con- 
necting the work of the children’s room 
with that of the adult library. Building 
on this solid foundation, subjects of spe 
cial application to the work with children 
are taught, including the study of chil- 
dren’s literature, planning and equipment 
of children’s rooms, rules and regulations 
for children’s rooms, methods of introduc- 
ing children to books, the making of chil- 
dren’s catalogs and lists, and a study 
of educational principles and social con- 
ditions and betterment. Throughout the 
course a comparative study is made of 
methods used by different libraries. 

The above lecture course has been 
evolved from seven years’ experience. 
Certain parts of the course have been 
strengthened from year to year and the 
number of lectures on a subject increased. 
This is especially true of lectures on cata- 
loging, business methods, study of library 
organization, history of printing and bind- 
ing. 

During the past year courses have been 
added on the adaptation of methods to the 
small library, and on the scope of Li- 
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prary commissions, the head workers of 
several of the leading Library commissions 
giving lectures on the subject. The object 
of the entire two years’ lecture course 
ig not to make specialists of the students 
but to give them a broad technical founda- 
tion of general library work on which to 
specialize in work with children. The 
lecture courses in subjects dealing di- 
rectly with library work with children 
have been made to fit into the general 
technical courses. These special courses 
of work with children have for their 
basis a study of literature for children, 
not only of that literature which has 
been written for children but of that 
part of the world’s great literature which 
is a child’s heritage, and to which all 
children should be introduced while they 
are young and plastic. The courses for 
book selection are also discussed from the 
practical side, covering the selection for 
different agencies, reaching special classes 
of people, negroes, Italians, Germans, etc., 
selection for the use of schools, settle- 
ments, small libraries, city libraries, and 
the selection and classification of books 
to be used with little children, boys, girls, 
and young people. Turing the past two 
years less stress has been laid on the mak- 
ing of picture bulletins and other unim- 
portant accessories to library work, and 
story-telling is treated as merely a means 
to an end—a means of directing to better 
reading, 

Before closing this brief account of the 
lecture course it might be well to say a 
few words about the lectures on social 
conditions and betterment. The lectures 
and problems on this subject are intended 
to prepare the students to meet more in- 
telligently the requirements of the labor- 
ing classes and to cooperate more closely 
with other educational institutions for so- 
cia} betterment, such as playgrounds, va- 
cation schools, settlement houses, indus- 
trial homes, juvenile courts, etc. The lec- 
turers for this course are drawn largely 
from the practical workers in institutions 
for social betterment. The students are 
also required to make visits of inspection 


to kindergartens, clubs, and juvenile court, 
county jail, the state reformatory and 
county workhouse. These visits are ar- 
arranged beforehand with the superintend- 
ents of the various institutions, who ex- 
plain the work to the students. The stu- 
dents also have unlimited opportunity to 
study the children in the homes and in the 
schools while doing their practice work. 

We come now to that part of our training 
on which we lay the greatest stress. A 
student may be brilliant in the classroom 
and te technically expert and yet not be 
able to handle children successfully. 
Therefore the situdent’s ability in this line 
is tested by her practice work. She is re- 
quired to work 21 hours each week of the 
school year in the Childrens department 
under cupervision, thus coming into actual 
touch with the children. 

The library offers as laboratories for 
practice, seven children’s rooms, present- 
ing various phases of the cosmopolitan 
life of a rapidly growing industrial city. 
The training at the Central library pre- 
pares the students to meet the wants of a 
large city, while the experience gained in 
the branch libraries teaches her to adapt 
herself to the needs of a small community. 
in addition to the work at the Central and 
branch libraries, the students assist in the 
work of sending thousands of volumes to 
the city schools, in giving out books in the 
summer playgrounds, and in the manage- 
ment of reading clubs and “home library” 
groups of poor children to whom small 
traveling libraries are sent. All practice 
work is under the supervision of the 
branch librarians and the staff of the 
children’s department. The student thus 
has opportunity to work with all classes 
of children, both as individuals and en 
masse. In this way she gets her knowl- 
edge of children, of their tastes and habits 
and also her training in discipline, story- 
telling and the practical application of the 
principles taught in the class room. More 
stress is laid on the student’s ability to do 
practice work than on her examination 
papers. It is necessary for the student to 
pass the examinations, but practice work 
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and daily class work stand first. At the 
end of each term students are transferred 
from one branch children’s room to an- 
other in order that they may have an 


opportunity of comparing methods and 


working with different classes of children. 
They have charge, however, of the same 
home library groups throughout the win- 
ter and continue their regular work with 
the city schools one afternoon a week. 

As stated before, the student receives 
her instruction during practice work from 
the branch librarians and children’s libra- 
rians, as well as from the supervisors of 
work with schools and with home libraries 
and reading clubs. The instructors en- 
deavor to develop the student’s self-reli- 
ance, to teach her right methods with chil- 
dren, to cultivate her powers of observa- 
tion and to give her a knowledge of busi- 
ness methods. It may be well to add that 
the students are impressed from the first 
with the fact that library work with chil- 
dren is in an experimental stage, and that 
the children’s work of a library must be 
adjusted to the needs of that particular 
library, that a special study should be 
made of the social condition of the served, 
and above all, that any work which leads 
away from the legitimate function of the 
public library, which is to “open the 
beoks,” is wasted effort, weak, sentimental 
and dangerous. 

One of the efforts of the School is to 
provide each student with a valuable work- 
ing collection of note-books, text-books, 
book lists, samples, ete. to use in her 
work after leaving the School. The School 
also buys large quantities of suggestive 
pamphlets, book lists and American Libra- 
ry Association printed matter for the 
student’s collections. The students are 
required to mount and classify their ma- 
terial and arrange it in covers provided by 
the School. This material is inspected 
and graded on the basis of 100. 

The School is also building up steadily 
a most valuable reference library for the 
use of the students while taking their 
training. This consists of reference 
books necessary in their daily work, text- 
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books to be used in connection with daily 
lessons, a model children’s library with 
sample editions, out of print and rare 
children’s books illustrating the growth 
of children’s literature, a large collection 
of clippings giving the history and growth 
of library work in general, with special 
relation to library work with children and 
also book lists and mounted samples illus- 
trating the routine work of different libra- 
ries. All this material is being arranged 
and classified by a special classification 
prepared for such a collection. This libra- 
ry now numbers 893 volumes. 

It is impossible to close even so brief a 
paper without referring to the generosity 
of Mr Carnegie which has enabled the Car- 
negie library to make its experiments on 
so broad a basis. Mr Carnegie’s aid has 
enabled the work to be developed and 
broadened in scope until at present the 
School has a substantial endowment, an 
established curriculum, a dormitory for its 
students, and opportunity to follow out its 
work to a definite end. 

It is the aim of this School, by con- 
tinued experiment based on practical ap- 
plication of principles, to collect in time 
a mass of data which will form the basis 
of a science, of pedagogy, of library work 
with children. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Saturday morning, June 27, 1908, 9.30. 


The Association passed at once to the 
consideration of the reports of committees, 
Miss Emma R. Neisser of the Free library 
of Philadelphia presented the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY WORK WITH 
THE BLIND 


Previous to the conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in 1907 the Chair- 
man, Mr Hodges, addressed letters of in- 
quiry to the Uniform type committee of 
the American association of workers for 
the blind and to Mr Edward Ellis Allen, 
Principal of the Overbrook school for the 
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blind, who has shown particular interest 
in the circulation of embossed books. The 
replies from Mr Elwyn H. Fowler, of the 
Yniform type committee, and from Mr 
Allen, owing to a change in the American 
Library Association program, were re- 
ceived too late to be included in the re- 
port presented at the Asheville conference. 
Mr Yowler said in part: 


“] wish to thank you for your effort to 
cooperate with The American association 
of workers for the blind. 

“Of the five systems now in common use 
the embossed Roman letter is fast being 
superseded by some one of the three dot 
systems, on account of their more general 
legibility and utility. Moon’s system is 
useful for the aged and others whose 
touch is dull. The great majority of the 
blind in active life require a system more 
compact than Moon’s, however, and one 
that can be easily written by hand; hence 
the increasing use of the systems com- 
posed wholly of dots. 

“Some advocates of each of the three 
dot systems in common use are vehement 
in their preferences it is true, but I think 
there is a large and rapidly growing num- 
ber of intelligent blind readers and in- 
fluential workers for the blind who appre- 
ciate the great advantages of uniformity 
and who are willing to make no little sac- 
rifice of personal convenience for the gen- 
eral good. 

“The amount of literature now printed 
in any system should not be accepted as a 
reason for continuing the system in op- 
position to a much better system, for 
whatever may be the universal system, 
the present diversity is such that it 
must be different from most of the print 
now in use, and it should also be remem- 
bered in this connection that embossed 
books get out of date like other books, so 
that most of the embossed literature of 
to-day will become nearly useless in a few 
years or at most decades, regardless of 
the question of types. I regard the worn 
already done with various systems as 
largely experimental. The underlying 
principles which make a system most ser- 
viceable must be discovered and demon- 
strated in hard experience and observa- 
tion. Mere impressions as to the utility 
of any feature of a system are very un- 
trustworthy. The late Hannibal Hamlin 
Once wrote this sentiment, “Nothing is 
ever settled permanently until it is settled 
right.” When the principles upon which 
a serviceable system should be arranged 
are demonstrated, it is to me inconceiv- 


able that the present babel should long 
continue.” 


Mr Edward Ellis Allen, then Principal 
of the Pennsylvania institution for the 
blind, and now Director of the Perkins 
institution, wrote as follows: 


“Believing that you wish to know the re- 
sult of my experience on certain questions 
of interest to teachers and librarians alike, 
I beg to refer you to my paper on Libra- 
ries for the blind and I hastily write you 
the following: 

Multiplicity of types. There have been 
scores of types and it little becomes peo- 
ple unfamiliar with the history of this 
subject to criticise us for having reduced 
that number to only three, which need no 
longer be considered. Time alone will 
reduce this number to two; for two there 
must be: 

The Moon type for the many adult. 

A Point type for the young and able 
bodied. 

The use of the Moon type is constantly 
spreading, but there is great need of new 
literature in this system. 

The New York point type is in use in 
23 of our 40 schools; the American Braille 
in 17, and the quantity and quality of the 
books in each is a matter of pride. There 
are already more different books in either 
system than any one person is ever likely 
to read, still, a greater variety of popular 
literature is demanded and will be sup- 
plied. Librarians should not complain of 
the poverty of books for the blind until 
they have on their shelves copies of what 
have already been issued. In general, the 
books in one point type are not duplicated 
in the other—and as readers of one can 
easily use publications in the other so 
every library would do well to possess 
books in each point system and in Moon’s 
type. 

Question of space. Owing to the expan- 
sion necessary to reproduce a given book 
for use by the blind it is natural for people 
to err in making “space” the primary fac- 
tor in the choice of systems, whereas 
writability and readability by the greatest 
number of users should be so considered. 

Size of books. I am convinced that the 
present standard volume is too bulky and 
have long ago written so to Miss Chamber- 
lain of Albany and Miss Neisser of Phila- 
delphia. We have lately been issuing our 
Philadelphia books smaller and lighter, 
and in my coming directorship of the large 
printing office of the Perkins institution 
for the blind, at Boston, I expect to con- 
tinue this policy. 

Public reading rooms for the blind. The 
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principal reason why these are unwise is 
that they are uncalled for. It is difficult 
to induce the blind to resort to them; 
hence, the space and money that would 
otherwise be devoted to them should be 
turned into more books and better ma- 
chinery for extending their circulation into 
the homes of the readers. 

Library centers. Several centers are 
better than one for the reason that the 
concentration of such a large work at one 
place would be likely so to encumber the 
mails there as to jeopardize the present 
free franking privilege. Then again, the 
sending for, the receiving and the re- 
turning of books throughout our great land 
would make the element of waste of time 
a great one. Still again, inasmuch as the 
sending out of home teachers is getting to 
be an important function of library work 
among the blind, so is there need for fre- 
quent collections of books from which to 
draw at once. Efficient library work for 
the blind is one which peculiarly demands 
the personal touch of devoted workers. 

It is gratifying to us who are making 
labor among the blind our life work to 
note the increasing interest taken by libra- 
rians in extending to more and more of 
these people the solace and the delight of 
reading.” 

Two members of the Committee, Miss 
Griffin and Miss Neisser, attended the Yth 
Convention of the American association of 
workers for the blind, held at Boston, 
August 27-30, 1907. 

The entire report of the “Uniform type 
committee” of that Association, presented 
at the convention, 1s tco long to be given 
here. It may be found in full in “Outlook 
for the blind” for January 1908. 

Among other resolutions of that confer- 
ence are the following: 


2 That we are pleased to note the 
gratifying increase in the cooperation and 
harmony among the institutions, associa- 
tions and workers for the blind in 
America. 

8 That the recommendations of the 
Uniform type committee be adopted: 

1 (a) That the work of this committee 

be continued. 

(b) That the committee be authorized 
to seek the cooperation of other 
organizations in the present 
movement towards the adoption 
of a_ standard punctographic 
system of printing for the blind. 

2 (a) The use of complete punctuation 

in standard and miscellaneous 
publications. 


(b) The use of distinct capitalization 
in such publications. 

(c) The use in such publications, 
other than textbooks for the ele. 
mentary grades, of such of the 
authorized initial contractions 
and of the word, syllable, and 
part-syllable signs as shall be 
proven helpful in reading, and 
the abandonment of such ag 
shall be proven a hindrance in 
reading, and of such as would 
represent letters belonging to 
different syllables. 

3 That it shall be the policy of this ag. 
sociation to encourage a willingness to 
unite with the English-speaking world 
upon any system which embodies the prin- 
ciples that would render it most service- 
able. 

13 That we approve of the action of the 
Massachusetts association for promoting 
the interests of the blind in establishing 
the “Outlook for the blind,” and urge that 
every possible effort be made to increase 
its circulation among the general public 
and workers for the blind. 


Miss Neisser also attended the first 
meeting of the Maryland association of 
workers for the blind, held March 16th, 
1908 at Johns Hopkins university, Balti- 
more. 

Mrs Fairchild addressed the class at the 
New York state library school upon the 
subject of “Library work for the blind.” 

An increased circulation of embossed 
books throughout the country indicates the 
steady progress of library work for the 
blind during the past year. 

The publication in the new ‘Matilda 
Ziegler magazine for the blind” of a list 
of libraries circulating embossed volumes 
brought to many of the sightless the news 
of the opportunities for borrowing these 
volumes and gave a new impetus to the 
circulation of books. In answer to the de 
mands thus created, both public libraries 
and institutions for the blind have taken 
an active interest in the subject. 

A commission to investigate the condi- 
tion of the blind in the state of Ohio has 
reeently been appointed by the Governor, 
and $10,000 appropriated to carry out its 
purpose. Six members are named, one of 
whom ig the Superintendent of the State 
school for the blind at Columbus. 
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The Society for promoting the interests 
of the blind In Cleveland has begun the 
work of home teaching in that city. 

The Commission for the blind in New 
Jersey consisting of five members appoint- 
ed by Governor Fort, was organized on 
June 12th, 1908 at Trenton. Mr Algernon 
A. Osborne, 6 Park Place, Newark, is Sec- 
retary. The appropriation of $1,000 to 
carry on the work will not be sufficient 
for a state census of the blind, but the 
Commission hopes to obtain a roughly ap- 
proximate enumeration of the blind 
throughout the State. The Secretary will 
be grateful for the names and addresses 
of any blind person residing in New Jer- 
sey known to the members of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

The Carnegie library of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, the Public library of Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, and the Central state normal 
school at Edmond, Oklahoma, have re- 
cently undertaken work for the blind, to- 
gether with the Public library of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

In November 1907 the Pennsylvania 
home teaching society for the blind exten- 
ded its work by sending a home teacher 
to Pittsburg. The Society has deposited 
a collection of books in the Carnegie li- 
brary, which has agreed to be responsible 
for the books and which will superintend 
the circulation of them. 

Especial mention should be made of the 
excellent work for the blind by means of 
home teaching now being accomplished 
by the state of Delaware. In addition to 
the state appropriation for the home 
teacher the municipal authorities of Wil- 
mington recently made a grant of $250 for 
embossed books and use of a room in the 
Wilmington institute free library. As a 
memorial to the late Bishop Coleman, suf- 
ficient funds have been raised to pay for 
embossing in Moon type and in Braille 
the chapters from “Les Miserables” relat- 
ing to the character of the Bishop. 

The New York circulating library for 
the blind has received a bequest of $5,000 
from the late Mr Clemence L. Stephens. 
As this library has been consolidated with 


the New York public library, the bequest 
will be received by the latter and will 
be used for the development of the De- 
partment for the blind. 

The Montreal association for the blind 
has just been organized. Professor Sep- 
timus Fraser, 51 Crescent street, Montreal, 
is Secretary. 

Since January 1908 the Society for the 
promotion of church work among the blind 
has employed a blind visitor one afternoon 
each week to call upon members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadel- 
phia who are blind, to read to the aged 
and to those who have no one to read to 
them. 


New Publications 
1 In ink print 


The committee particularly commends 
to your attention the new magazine in ink 
print, entitled the “Outlook for the blind,” 
published by the Massachusetts associa- 
tion for promoting the interests of the 
blind, 277 Harvard Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. It is “a quarterly record 
of the progress and welfare of the blind,” 
and should be in the hands of all librarians 
interested in circulating embossed books. 
The price is $1.00 per year. 

The Perkins institution and Massachu- 
setts school for the blind has issued a val- 
uable bibliography entitled: “Special ref- 
erence library of books relating to the 
blind, Part 1, Books in English, compiled 
under the direction of the late Michael 
Anagnos. In a pamphlet of addenda, the 
list is brought down to Nov. 1, 1907. The 
Perkins institution has also issued a 
“Catalog of embossed books in the circu- 
lating library.” The Director, Mr Edward 
Ellis Allen, will gladly send a copy to any 
librarian who requests one. 

The report of the Commission of 1906 
to investigate the condition of the blind 
in the state of New York, recently issued, 
is a valuable addition to the literature on 
“The blind.” It may be obtained from the 
capitol, Albany, New York, and from the 
secretary of the Commission Mr O. H. 
Burritt, now Principal of the Pennsylvania 
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school for the blind, Overbrook, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The first Report of the New York asso- 
ciation for the blind, 118 East 59th Street, 
New York City, also recently issued, con- 
tains an account of the home teaching 
carried on by the Association. It is to 
be obtained from the Secretary, Miss 
Winifred Holt, at the above address. 

The Brooklyn public library has during 
the year published a finding list of the 
embossed books belonging to the library. 


2 In embossed type 


In a letter dated June 8th, 1908, Mr Ed- 
ward Ellis Allen, now Director of the Per- 
kins institution, wrote: 


Largely through the influence of librari- 
ans, the Howe memorial press is now get- 
ting out booklets of a practical shape and 
size, that it is trying to supply the need 
for good light reading in the Braille sys- 
tem for the blind, and that the library of 
the Perkins institution will gladly lend 
these stories to any one wishing to read 
them who will notify our librarians. I am 
enclosing herewith a list of these stories. 

These small books are inexpensive, the 
cover costing but ten cents. Though we 
are glad to circulate them, one or more at 
a time, we have no conveniences for doing 
so in vacation. Thus, I should suppose 
those libraries having departments of em- 
bossed books would wish to obtain copies, 
especially as we will dispose of them to 
such libraries for 25 per cent discount 
from cost price. 


New Braille publications of the Perkins 
Institution now ready for circulation: 


Heyse, L’Arrabiata 

Davison, How I sent my aunt to Balti- 
more 

Hayes, The Denver express 

Phelps, Fourteen to one 

Wister, Philosophy 4 

Bunner, The Zadoc Pine labor union 

Hubbard, Get out or get in line 

Hubbard, Message to Garcia 

Daudet, Pope’s mule 

White, Eli 

Potter, Tailor of Gloucester 

Andrews, Perfect tribute 

Chester, Skeezicks elopes 


Harraden, A Bird of passage 

Harte, Col. Starbottle for the plaintiff 
Twenty-five stories listed to follow are: 

Kipling, Wee Willie Winkie 

Lee, Uncle William 

Page, New agent 

—Soldier of the empire 

Crawford, Little city of hope 

Maupassant, The Necklace 

Yonge, Last fight in the Coliseum 

Aldrich, Goliath 

—Our new neighbors at Ponkapog 

—Quite so 

Kelly, Perjured Santa Claus 

Wiggin, Saving of the colors 

Doyle, Adventures of the red-headed 

league 

Spyri, Goat boy 

—Without a friend 

Stockton, Lady or the tiger 

White, Honk-honk breed 

Deland, Promise of Dorothea 

—Good for the soul 

Repplier, Story of Nuremberg 

Bourget, Mon. Viple’s brother 

Davis, Story of a jockey 

Clemens, Two little tales 

Paine, Don’t hurry club 

Daiziel, Flaw in the crankshaft 


The “Outlook for the blind” for July, 
1907, contains a list of new publications 
in embossed type not yet appearing in the 
catalog of the American printing house 
for the blind. Since the list was printed 
several additional volumes in New York 
point have been issued for the New York 
state library: 


Wiggin, New chronicles of Rebecca 
Parkman, Jesuits in North America 
Palgrave, Golden treasury 

Clemens, Tom Sawyer 

Hale, Daily bread 

Andrews, Perfect tribute 

Gaskell, Cranford 


(the last title a gift from Miss Nina 
Rhoades) 

“The Christian record”, published 
monthly by the Christian record publish- 
ing company in two editions, one in New 
York Point, the other in American 
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Braille with contractions, is now free to 
ary blind person who applies for it and to 
any free circulating library. 

The new publications in Moon type in- 
clude Tennyson’s “In memoriam”; Whit- 
tier’s “Snowbound”; Owen Wister’s “Life 
of General Grant”; “The Perfect tribute” 
by Andrews; “An Account of the Yellow- 
stone national park” by Arnold Hague and 
“The Grand canyon of Arizona”, by J. W. 
Powell. Judge Pereles of Wisconsin, has 
again published a new volume as a 
memorial to his mother, who was blind. 
The volume selected last year is entitled 
“A wonder worker of science’, an ac- 
count of the work of Luther Burbank. 

The New Jersey library commission 
made a donation of $20 to the Pennsyl- 
vania home teaching society, which was 
applied towards the half-cost of stereo- 
typing “The Yellowstone national park” 
in Moon type. 

One of the most important events of the 
year was the publication of the “Matilda 
Ziegler magazine for the blind,” which is 
a gift to the blind from Mrs William 
Ziegler of New York City. It is published 
in two editions, one in American Braille, 
the other in New York Point, and the first 
number was issued in March 1907. There 
is a nominal subscription charge of $.10 
per year. The magazine is now printed 
and bound in its own office, having been 
removed during the year to 306 W. 53d 
Street, New York City. 

Miss Giffin suggests “a plan for having 
a central library for the blind, with 
special attention paid to collecting and 
disseminating correct information about 
the blind, employment, etc., etc., and a 
central library in each state that shall at- 
tend to the needs of her blind readers.” 

Mr Asa Don Dickinson, a member of 
the committee writes: 

Could we not offer some resolution, or 
Make some recommendation that would 
be immediately useful to ordinary libra- 
ries? 

As for instance: (a) That each library 
having a department for the blind and 


willing to loan from it traveling libraries 
to its smaller neighbors should so inform 
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our Committee; (b) that each library 
wishing to make a start in the work be 
encouraged to apply to us for suggestions 
and information; (c) that we place our- 
selves on record as being neutral in the 
battle now waging between “Braillites” 
and “Pointers,” but as earnestly desiring 
the speedy annihilation of one or other 
of the contestants; (d) that we recognize 
the indisputable value of Moon type for 
those who can use no other, and encour- 
age the production in Moon type of read- 
able books—in this country if possible. 


In writing to Mr Dickinson, Mrs Fair- 
child sends the following suggestions: 


1 A concerted effort for a library for 
the blind in every state under the auspices 
of the State library or commission or 
school for the blind to contain all books 
in print in American Braille and New 
York point and a selection of Moon. 

2 A concerted effort to get an appro- 
priation for new books from every legis- 
lature. There should be cooperation be- 
tween different states to prevent duplica- 
tions, 

3 An effort to get at every blind per- 
son in each state and convert him into a 
reader. This could be done by home 
teaching, either by regular teacher or by 
New York state plan of voluntary co- 
operators. 

The only reason why I do not favor 
your plan of a central library is that the 
country is too big. The books would get 
unnecessary wear in traveling and there 
would be waste of time in getting books 
into the hands of readers. The city is too 
small a unit, the country too large, the 
state just right.” 


In closing the report we recommend that 
a committee of this association be ap- 
pointed to report on the progress of li- 
brary work for the blind at the next Con- 
ference. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EMMA R. NEISSER, 
For the Committee. 


The PRESIDENT: The report of the 


Committee will be received unless objec- 
tion is made, and the suggestion at the 
close of the report as to the appointment 
of a committee to continue the work will 
be referred to the Executive board. 

The Recorder then read the following 
letter from Mr Fletcher for the Commit- 
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tee on Title 
periodicals. 


pages and indexes to 


Amherst, Mass., June 15, 1908. 
Dear Mr Wyer: 

I am sorry to say that the A. L. A. Commit- 
tee on Title-pages, etc., has no report at all 
this year. I have been negligent of the matter 
as I did not intend to be and have not succeed- 
ed in securing the co-operation I hoped for from 
the Association of periodical publishers. The 
Committee has had no meeting and I cannot 
speak for the other members, but I feel sure 
we should welcome our release and the appoint- 
ment of another committee, if the Association 
eares to continue the subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. I. FLETCHER. 


The PRESIDENT: This seems to be a 
suggestion that the committee be dis- 
charged, and a motion to that effect will 
be entertained. 

Mr UTLEY: I make that motion. 
Seconded and carried. 

The PRESIDENT: The committee is 
discharged. The report of the Committee 
on Library administration will be shortly 
in print, you will all read it, and we will 
therefore have it this morning only by 
title. 


REPORT OF THE A. L. A. COMMITTEE 
ON LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


The Committee on Library administra- 
tion which reported at the Asheville con- 
ference of 1907, while emphasizing the 
fact that the efficiency of the library can 
not be measured in terms of dollars and 
cents pressed home the desirability of 
studying economy in service, and submit- 
ted a suggestive list of questions as a 
basis of investigation. 

The present Committee sent out last 
spring, to 246 libraries, a questionnaire 
based upon the 1907 list. These libraries 
were chosen in the main from lists sent 
in by the various state commissioners to 
which your Committee appealed for ad- 
vice, and from a list of representative li- 
braries made up, a few years ago, by Mrs 
S. C. Fairchild, after consultation with 43 
other librarians. The investigation was 
confined to public libraries of not less 
than 1000 nor more than 200,000 volumes. 
As a matter of fact, very few of the li- 
braries suggested have fewer than 5000 
volumes. 


CONFERENCE 


The questions asked, involving possible 
economies in administration, were ar- 
ranged under the following heads: Ae. 
cession, Apprentices, Binding, Bookplates, 
Bulletins, Call numbers, Catalog, Classi- 
fication, Inventory, Loan system, Open 
shelves, Report, Shelflist and Work with 
schools. 

To the surprise of your Committee, who 
had perhaps somewhat underestimated the 
patience and devotion of their fellow li- 
brarians, 185 replies have been received, 
Your Committee thanks most heartily 
those busy men and women, upon whose 
desks a questionnaire from some one is 
usually lying, for their generous response, 
The chairman, however, swimming for 
dear life in the resulting sea of statistics 
and despairing at times of making a suc- 
cessful landing, has occasionally breathed 
a secret wish that the Committee had 
borne less of a resemblance to Oliver 
Twist, whose desire for “more” you doubt- 
less all remember. 

The libraries replying have been ar- 
ranged in three groups: Group A, 1000 
to 10,000 volumes; Group B, 10,000 to 50, 
000 volumes; Group C, 50,000 to 200,000 
volumes. 

The data received show that many li- 
braries are keeping records with a detail 
the value of which they doubt, and that 
many others while not, apparently, ques- 
tioning the value of certain processes, are 
unable to give a valid reason for continu- 
ing them. One librarian writes: “Some of 
the questions seem especially pertinent 
here and will, I think, lead to changing 
our present methods somewhat.” Another 
says: “It has certainly suggested improve 
ments and new methods.” And still an- 
other, in answering the questions: “Do 
you keep a record of withdrawals? Does 
it pay?” writes ‘“Doesn’t. Glad you raised 
the question. Shall only keep a record of 
gross withdrawals.” The same librarian 
goes on to say: “By our economies in rec- 
ords, we have been able to raise salaries 
to a figure above the cost of living, to 
catalog almost completely a library near- 
ly uncataloged, and to do it with the same 
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income that was received when more rec- 
ords were kept.” 

Conditions of course vary so greatly in 
libraries much the same to all outward 
seeming, that conclusions as to the neces- 
sity, or even desirability of doing the 
same thing in the same way in any two 
libraries must be drawn with caution. 
Your Committee neither approves of nor 
advises uniformity. Neither, in seeking 
economical administration, do they mean 
to advocate the cheap and nasty. A cer- 
tain dignity and beauty should character- 
ize an institution whose mission is, in part 
at least, spiritual and intangible. 

It is our purpose to present here a re- 
port upon only six topics on which the 
data collected offer especially interesting 
information, leaving further material for 
another report. 

1 Accession record. Is the accession 
book the most economical way of keeping 
this record? If so, what items should be 
filled in? If not, what record should take 
its place? Is the accession book the best 
way of getting at statistics of additions? 

In the World’s fair papers of 1893, we 
read: ‘In the ‘Library Journal,’ v. 3, will 
be found a discussion on the accession 
book, Mr Winsor claiming that it is un- 
necessary and that the business entries 
might be included in the shelflist. No 
other librarian came forward in support 
of his arguments, and it may be consid- 
ered that the question has been definitely 
settled, and in favor of the A. L. A. Stand- 
ard.” (p. 820) 

But “the world do move” and when 
among libraries not using an accession 
book we find the Library of Congress, 
such university libraries as those of Co- 
lumbia, Harvard and Yale, such public li- 
braries as the City library association of 
Springfield, Mass., the Forbes library of 
Northampton, Mass., and the public libra- 
ries of Duquesne, Penn., Newark, N. J., 
La Crosse, Wis., and Washington, D. C., 
not to mention many others, we can no 
longer say truthfully that the book is a 
Necessity. Obviously it is not. 

Of the libraries in Group A (1000 to 


10,000 volumes) 32 keep and 6 do not keep 
én orthodox accession book. Libraries 
accessioning by groups or bills are con- 
sidered as not keeping an accession book. 
In Group B (10,000 to 50,000 volumes) 99 
libraries keep and 7 do not keep such a 
book. In Group C (50,000 to 200,000 vol- 
umes) 31 do and 8 do not keep one. We 
have then a total of 162 libraries keeping 
and 21 not keeping an accession book. Of 
the 21 libraries which do not keep the 
beok, 10 are located in New England and 
6 in Wisconsin. A far larger proportion 
of the small libraries, which keep few 
records, and of the large libraries, which 
usually multiply records, have discarded 
the book than of the libraries in our mid- 
dle group. 

It is impossible to go fully into all the 
substitute methods used for recording 
accession facts. Nine libraries rely upon 
bills, shelflist or both; 2 on order cards or 
order cards and bills; 6 accession by 
group or bill; while Mr Drew B. Hall’s 
classified accession record and _ the 
scheme used in Brookline, Mass., afford 
most interesting variations. 

Brookline, which asserts that it has 
saved “immensely” by its departure from 
orthodox tradition, keeps “a brief classi- 
fied list of all accessions, giving number 
of volumes, class and book number and 
price (e.g. 1 958 F87 5.25) from which 
yearly statistics are taken. Gifts are en- 
tered in red ink with G in place of the 
price. Entries are made in this list when 
the books are shelflisted. All information 
of permanent value in this record is 
printed in the appendix to the library 
report. The book, therefore, will not be- 
come a permanent or cumbersome posses- 
sion of the library, but may be destroyed 
when replaced by a new one. On the 
back of the title-page and on the shelflist 
are noted price, source, date of bill 
(abbreviations being used), class and book 
number.” 

“I am so sure”, writes the librarian, 
“that we all ought to give up the old form 
of accession book, that I speak feelingly. 
It may be that we can still further sim- 
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plify our little book, but it is a very sim- 
ple thing compared with the old elephant. 
We have been asked about our methods 
many times, and I don’t remember to have 
heard one single argument in favor of 
the old book, except the unfortunate New 
York state rule. We found that we never 
referred to our old accession book except 
to find the cost of a book, and we finally 
decided that in case of lost books to be 
paid for, it was more to the point to find 
the present price than the original cost.” 

Thirteen other libraries which have dis- 
carded the book affirm that they have 
effected a saving thereby, while 2 which 
accession by bill, feel that no time has 
been saved. One “would not advise a 
bili accession record in a library without 
a trained assistant.” 

Leavenworth (Kan.) writes: “We threw 
over the accession book for a while, but 
found it very inconvenient to do without 
it; and almost nothing was saved, as it 
was found necessary to record its items 
elsewhere, on shelflist, catalog cards, bills, 
ete.” The writing of author and title is 
surely saved, even if all other items are 
recorded elsewhere. 

Washington, (D. C.) where order cards, 
filed by number, become the accession 
record, writes: “We believe it saves the 
time of one person.” 

Mr W. P. Cutter, of the Forbes library, 
Northampton, Mass., which uses order 
cards and bills, asserts: “The accession 
book is complete foolishness. I can tell 
the minutest detail with reference to the 
book without seeing either the book or 
the record of an accession book.” 

New Haven, (Conn.) which accessions 
by lots, writes: “We gave up the L. B. 
accession book and other more condensed 
books, because we considered the time 
practically wasted. The item we most 
wanted was the publisher’s name, and this 
we now place on the catalog card.” 

Mr H. C. Wellman, of Springfield, Mass., 
where cost, source and date of receipt are 
entered on the shelflist, says: ‘When we 
did keep an accession book, cost was the 
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only item of value, except very occasion- 
ally the source from which purchased. , . 
Ag to the disadvantages (of the present 
scheme), we have experienced none, 
There has not come up a single instance 
where the old accession record would 
have been more advantageous to us, and 
so far as we can see, the present system 
furnishes all the desirable information 
that was offered in the old. The informa- 
tion is kept in a much more accessible 
place and is recorded with far less labor.” 

Is it not true that the shelflist is a 
“more accessible” place for accession 
facts? The “immutable accession book” 
can not be consulted without its mutable 
key—catalog or shelflist card—why not, 
then, put the information in the place to 
which one first turns for it? 

Is the accession book the most 
economical way of getting at statistics of 
additions? 

Of 154 libraries answering the question: 
Do you take your statistics of additions 
from your accession book? Nine answer 
no; 4 in part; and 142 yes. Many of the 
142 libraries when asked: Why do you 
think this the most economical way of 
getting at them? reply that it is “easy”, 
“quick”, “accurate”, “the only complete 
record”, while others advance the less 
cogent reason: “Has always been the way”, 
“Never tried any other”. 

If a library reports only total additions, 
the accession book certainly is a royal 
rcad to the facts wanted, but, as the 
librarian in New Britain (Conn.) writes: 
“It is not a convenient way of finding the 
books added in each class.” 

Newark (WN. J.) never did take statis- 
tics from the accession book, even when 
one was kept. Duluth takes its statistics 
from summary cards of additions made 
out each month. The librarian in Pomona 
(Cal.), who takes hers from the shelflist 
cards, before filing, writes: “The prin- 
cipal reason I do not make the record of 
additions from the accession book is that 
T do not enter the class number there. 
Next, reports of additions are made 
monthly, and often books hang over, and 
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the accession record would not rightly 
represent the books added.” 

Northampton has a special printed form 
for statistics. Springfield (Mass.) keeps 
statistics “by pencil mark under class on 
rough sheet.” 

It would seem as though, if classified 
statistics of additions could be taken from 
shelflist cards before filing, the writing of 
the class and book number in the acces- 
sion book might be dispensed with, and 
much time saved. Your chairman fol- 
lowed this method in the New Britain 
(Conn.) Institute, a library of some 
20,000 volumes, when forced to economize 
time, and suffered no inconvenience there- 
from. 

Are there any other items, filled out by 
many libraries, which might be spared? 
It is impossible to consider here in detail 
each item in the ordinary accession book, 
but we wish to take up briefly paging, 
binding and size. Eighty libraries do and 
78 do not give paging. Of the 80 giving 
paging, only 30 state that they find it use- 
ful, and 3 that they are in doubt about it. 
Why are the remaining 47 libraries filling 
in this item? It is painful to go into some 
small libraries and find a librarian with 
no time to mend her books, much less to 
know them, but with every item in the 
Condensed accession book filled out in a 
beautiful script. Our statistics show that 
a greater proportion of the smaller 
libraries than of the larger are filling in 
pagination. 

One hundred and two libraries do, and 
66 do not, fill in binding. Two of the 102 
fill it in only when other than cloth. 
Thirty-six find this item useful and 3 ques- 
tion its usefulness. Why are the other 63 
libraries still painstakingly writing it in? 

One hundred and one libraries do, and 
57 do not, fill in size. Three of the 101 
give size only when unusual. Forty-seven 
find this useful and 3 doubt its use. Why 
are the other 51 still giving it? 

Some libraries may need data that 
others do not, but do not these few statis- 
tics suffice to show us that each in his 
own library should carefully consider 
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whether he is consuming time over un- 
necessary data? A librarian, who writes 
that ever since she has been in the pro- 
fession she has felt that to be up to date 
cne “must be an inventor of more things 
to do,” writes: “Let us spend less time 
measuring books and more in keeping 
healthy nerves, that our patrons may feel 
we are comfortable, cheery helpers and 
not nerve-racked machines!” 

2 Binding. Are we penny wise and 
pound foolish in our binding? Are we los- 
ing money because we do not put a suf- 
ficiently good binding on our books to 
start with? Mr J. C. Dana has shown in 
his book on this subject that a binding 
which does not need renewal is, even if 
more expensive in the beginning, an 
economy in the end. To the question: 
Have you tried new books in special pub- 
lisher’s bindings at slightly increased 
cost? 39 libraries answered no, 133 yes. 
Nineteen of the 123 have not tried these 
bindings long enough to venture an opin- 
ion. Nine find them fair, 6 unsatisfactory 
and 93 satisfactory as to durability, though 
some of these regard them as unattractive. 
A few of the answers may be of interest: 

“Plates fell out of two books at third Iis- 
sue. Ugly.” 

“Extremely good—Scribners’ especially 
so. Those bought a year ago as good as 
to sewing as when purchased, but the 
green buckram wears grey.” 

“A popular book in this binding bought 
18 months ago has never been rebound 
and is still in good condition. One mend- 
ing and one rebinding is recorded of other 
books bought at the same time.” 

“Outwear other publishers’ bindings, but 
not so attractive in color.” 

“Wear much longer, but so unattractive 
that they are shunned.” 

“Tried a few and think it sensible, but 
public like the look of a new book with 
its specially designed cover.” 

“Yes, tried a few of Scribners.’ Back 
and front same as other edition, so that 
the public recognize them for new books.” 

“Very satisfactory. Don’t have to take 
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a book out of circulation when popular, to 
rebind.” 

“Last twice as long as regular bind- 
ing.” 

“Do not wear sufficiently well to pay for 
the extra cost.” 

“Well worth while. Glasgow’s “Battle- 
ground,” issued by Page, not rebound for 
4 and 5 years. One copy used 6 years.” 

“Yes, a few of Scribners.’ Sewing and 
forwarding extremely well done, but cases 
lack distinction and will need relettering.” 

“Are giving them up—open badly.” 

“Very good. Wish others would encour- 
age the publishers by buying more.” 

“Some publishers very satisfactory, 
others not.” 

“Wear better. Binding not pretty. Pub- 
lic object to them in pay collection.” 

As the weight of testimony is in favor 
of the special bindings, your Committee 
recommend a more general trial of them. 
They also suggest that the libraries using 
them, either individually or through the 
Binding committee of this Association, 
make known to the publishers, if they 
have not done so already, what improve- 
ments ought to be made in these library 
bindings to make them attractive. 

3 Bookplates. An artistic bookplate is 
a joy forever. But many libraries can 
afford only the cheapest sort. Is the plate 
a necessity or a luxury? If we use it, may 
we not distinguish in its use between gift 
books and those purchased? or books that 
circulate and are fitted with a bookpocket 
which marks ownership, and reference 
books? or books which, like most fiction 
and juveniles, are often rebound, and 
therefore often replated, and those seldom 
rebound? 

Your Committee finds that 94 libraries 
plate all, while 86 omit the plate from 
some or all of their books. Of these 86, 
18 omit it from all their books, 14 from 
books which circulate (with occasional ex- 
ceptions in the case of gifts), 10 from all 
but gifts, 6 from all but books bought 
with special funds, 13 from fiction, 12 
from juveniles, 4 from government docu- 
ments and 2 from school collections. Four 
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libraries using the plate think it unnecceg- 
sary, 11 desirable, while 57 seem to believe 
it essential. 

The reasons most frequently given for 
its use are that it is a “mark of owner 
ship”, that it “identifies the book” and 
“provides a place for rules or callnum- 
ber’. One librarian, in answer to the 
question: “Why is a plate neccessary?” 
says: “It isn’t’; another, “Just habit!” 
Another: “Seems to me quite unnecessary 
—merely a custom”; and another: “It 
never occurred to me that a library could 
exist without one!” Other answers are: 
“Not necessary, but desirable, as perhaps 
the most natural indication of ownership, 
and is more permanent.” 

“Principally to gratify the esthetic 
sense.” 

“The bookpocket answers all purposes 
of the bookplate.” (La Crosse) 

“Quick means of identification where a 
family is using books from_ several 
libraries.” 

“Not necessary. Kept for sentimental 
reasons.” (Northampton) 

“Not necessary. Justified on the score 
of dignity.” (New Haven) 

“A good looking plate is an important 
mark of ownership and a great safeguard 
against theft.” (Brookline) 

“Not necessary—advisable, for the same 
reason as a handsome  building—lends 
dignity and inspires respect.” 

“Would class bookplates and neckties 
tcegether—a starving man or a starving 
library can dispense with them.” (New 
Britain, Conn.) 

Since nearly haif of the libraries an- 
swering this question dispense with the 
plate in some or all of their books, your 
Ccmmittee is of the opinion that libraries 
which feel poor (and the majority seem 
to be in that condition) should carefully 
consider the advisability of omitting the 
plate from at least fiction and juveniles. 

A gift plate is a rather different matter. 
Courtesy and cupidity seem to unite in 
demanding its use. We should show our 
gratitude for what we have received and 
we also desire to attract other gifts. 











One hundred and six libraries use, 68 do 
not use, 2 occasionally use a gift book- 
piate. Almost all the libraries in Group 
C (50,000 to 200,000 volumes) use such a 
plate. 

4 Booknumbers. Should we assign 
them to fiction? If not, how may we 
secure alphabetic arrangement on the 
shelves when (a) some of an author’s 
books are lettered with pseudonym and 
some with real name? (b) different 
authors have the same surname? Should 
booknumbers be dropped in classes other 
than fiction, and if so, in which? 

One hunderd and thirty-nine libraries 
assign and 41 do not assign booknumbers 
to fiction. Five of the 139 which assign 
booknumbers use no label on the back. 
None of the libraries in Group A (1000- 
10,000 volumes) have dropped booknum- 
bers in non-fiction. Among libraries of 


over 10,000 volumes, we find 6 using no 
booknumbers, Amsterdam, (N. Y.), At- 
lanta and Savannah, (Ga.), Dallas and 


Galveston, (Texas), and Topeka, (Kan.), 
and 2, New Rochelle, (N. Y.) and Seattle, 
(Wash.) using booknumbers for biography 
only, while 6 other libraries omit from 
one or two classes, as reference books, 
magazines, etc. 

Some libraries re-letter or label in case 
of pseudonyms, etc., to get books by the 
same author together; others do not seem 
to care whether they are together or not. 
It seems likely that the public do not care 
s0 much as we think they do whether or 
no G. P. R. James’ novels, for instance, 
are mixed up with Henry James’! One 
librarian says: “Do not think absolute 
arrangement on shelves worth anywhere 
near the cost”, and another: “Doubt if 
numbers would keep them (i. e. books by 
authors with same surname) separate on 
open shelves.” 

To the question: Is time lost through 
want of booknumbers which might offset 
time saved by not being obliged to find 
rumbers and mark and re-mark books? 
Two of those libraries dropping book- 
numbers answer yes and 30 no. 


Four libraries, Bellingham, (Wash.), 
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Pittsfield, (Mass.), Mt. Vernon, (N. Y.) 
and Watertown, (Wis.) tried dropping 
them and decided that it did not pay. 
Watertown writes: “Have experimented 
without and find in every respect, filing 
shelf cards, putting books on the shelves 
and in the charging system, that it is 
neither a time or labor-saving device to 
omit call numbers. It is certainly a dis- 
advantage, especially where there is an 
apprentice system and other untrained 
help.” 

Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) which tried dropping 
booknumbers for non-fiction reports: “We 
lost so much time through unexpected and 
constantly arising difficulties that we were 
glad to go back to Cutter numbers. 

New Rochelle (N. Y.) writes: “Dropped 
from all except biography. Left these, as 
two names on the back of the book would 
confuse the page. In a library of our 
size (21,531 volumes) this makes no 
trouble. A very large library would prob- 
ably find it hard to keep the books in 
alphabetic order.” 

Cedar Rapids (Ia.) writes that while 
they would not consider going back to 
Cutter numbers for fiction, they are in- 
clined to retain them for adult non-fiction, 
because of analytics and different editions. 

Two or three libraries assert that drop- 
ping Cutter numbers makes for more in- 
telligent service. 

Dayton (O.) writes: “Ridiculous ever to 
give fiction call numbers.” 

Toledo (O.) which uses Cutter numbers, 
but does not put them on the back of the 
book, says: “Our boys got no aid from 
them; the public was largely confused by 
them, so we dropped them both from the 
backs of the books and the catalog cards.” 

5 Reports. It has been suggested that 
some of the smaller libraries may be 
spending money on printed reports which 
is more needed for something else and 
that a column in the newspaper would 
answer their purpose equally well. 

The statistics here are distinctly en- 
couraging. In Group A (1000-10,000 vol- 
umes) 6 libraries do, 32 do not issue 
printed reports. Twenty-seven of the 
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32 that do not are printing their report 
in the newspapers and at least 23 of these 
seem to be satisfied with that method. 

As the libraries grow, the proportion 
printing a report naturally increases. 
Hence in Group B (10,000-50,000 volumes) 
we find 57 issuing and 47 not issuing 
printed reports. The majority of those 
not printing their reports issue them 
through the papers, and fully two thirds 
of these express themselves as well satis- 
fied. 

In Group C (50,000-200,000 volumes) 38 
print, while only one does not print a re- 
port. 

Several libraries allude to the exchange 
value of a report, the necessity of hav- 
ing a permanent history of the library 
and the valuable suggestions librarians 
get from reports of other libraries. One 
librarian writes: “The report ministers 
to local pride and helps towards future 
appropriations. It is more accessible than 
the paper for reference.” Another: “We 
have a column in the paper and have a 
number of copies struck off for $1.” La 
Crosse (Wis.) writes: ‘The report in the 
newspaper reaches more people.” 

Are library reports limited to what is 
strictly essential? It would seem not 
(though only 16 librarians admit that 
their reports may not be necessary in 
their present fulness) and if not, what can 
we afford to omit? 

a) “Details of the regular administration 
which have no interest or significance for 
the public. These should be written up, 
filed for use of the librarian, and read 
to the trustees, if they will listen to 
them!” If such details were omitted, ac- 
cording to Mr Wellman’s suggestion, many 
reports would be much curtailed, while 
the writing out and filing of such data 
would meet the objection made by an- 
other librarian to condensing her report 
—that it is “important to preserve the 
history of the library in permanent and 
convenient form.” 

b) “Twaddle” to quote another New 
England librarian, “might well be spared. 
Statements such as the following, taken 
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from an actual report, are of no use ex- 
cept asasoporific: ‘The reference depart- 
ment maintains its valuable character. . . , 
The reference rooms are visited daily by 
persons seeking information on special 
subjects.’ ” 

“The newspaper reading-room is visited 
by a number of persons who go to the 
room daily, to read daily papers or other 
periodicals, usually passing some hours in 
the room and keeping informed on all 
questions of local or general interest.” 

c) Some statistics? One librarian says: 
“Omit as many as possible.” Another: 
“T use no tables, as I never can read 
them.” Another yearns to omit “everything 
but statistics”. Dayton (O.) has “dropped 
much statistical matter.” Little light is 
gained from the answers to this question. 
Perhaps a good place to start a reform 
would be in the detailed tables of statis- 
tics of circulation, given in so many re- 
ports. A librarian writes: “Daily, week- 
ly, monthly averages have no value when 
the annual circulation is given. The 
largest and smallest daily circulation have 
absolutely no value. Sometimes these are 
of interest if printed the next day in the 
newspapers, though they have no real 
significance.” 

d) The gift list might be cut out or cur. 
tailed, as suggested by several librarians. 
The libraries questioned are pretty evenly 
divided as to their practice in printing or 
not printing a complete list of gifts. The 
chief reasons given in its favor are: “It 
encourages others to give’; “It is cour- 
teous”’; “Most people like it’; “Should 
treat all alike”; “It gratifies vanity to the 
net profit of the library’, while one lH- 
brarian reposes in the fact that “It always 
has been done”, and another honest soul 
remarks: “We are slaves to custom!” 
The principal reasons assigned against 
printing a complete gift list are as fol- 
lows: “Uninteresting detail”, “Gifts 
mostly trivial’, “Useless expense—no one 
reads it. We print only notable gifts”, 
“Costs more than the gifts are worth”. 

In answering the question: Would not 
a selected list of gifts made by individuals, 














or of notable gifts, serve as well? 16 say 
no, 3 possibly, 3 better and 34 yes. 

Miss Hooper of Brookline, writes: 
“Could your Committee not dissuade 
small libraries from printing a long list 
of givers, including every library which 
gives them a bulletin? It seems such a 
waste of effort. Why not publish only 
important gifts? It might then encourage 
more of that kind.” 

“Possibly in a small country town,” 
writes another, “it is wisest to print all 
gifts, as feelings are easily hurt and some 
people like to see their names in print, 
but it seems to me foolish to print the 
name of every library sending us a re- 
port.” 

Springfield (Mass.) does not include 
gifts and reports from libraries, institu- 
tions, ete. Gifts from individuals are re- 
corded and also those from societies, etc., 
if of special value. 

It may be necessary to include gifts 
from individuals, especially local gifts, 
and possible to exclude those from libra- 
ries and other institutions. Or, in the 
larger libraries, it may be best to mention 
only especially valuable gifts. 

Two pessimistic servants of the public 
in answering this question: What could 
you profitably omit? reply: ‘“All—never 
heard anybody express the slightest in- 
terest in it” and “All of it, except for the 
pleasure of the librarian”. 

Providence (R. I.) includes some fea- 
tures only on alternate years. 

Mr Ranck, of Grand Rapids, puts in per- 
haps the strongest plea for a full report, 
as follows: 


‘It shows how the public money was 
expended and justifies its work in the 
eyes of thousands who can understand 
things only when they are given in full 
with definiteness and exactness. 

“It is a hand book for the Library 
board, a text book for the library assist- 
ants (especially the new ones), an unfail- 
ing encyclopedia for the librarian, with 
the help of which he is enabled to answer 
the hundreds of sets of questions that are 
sent annually by other librarians prepara- 
tory to writing papers for the A. L. A., or 
preparatory to influencing their boards on 
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matters in which they have neglected to 
keep the proper figures.” 

Is it necessary to acknowledge (outside 
of the report) library bulletins, reports, 
etce.? Eighteen say yes; 70, no; 12 more 
say it is courteous so to do; 13 that it is 
unnecessary to acknowledge exchanges; 
while 10 never acknowledge bulletins, 10 
acknowledge them yearly, and 19 feel it 
necessary to acknowledge reports. 

Davenport (Ia.) says: “It would save 
time if all libraries abandoned the cus- 
tom.” And Springfield (Mass.), “No, it is 
simply a nuisance to the library receiving 
the acknowledgments. It is unnecessary 
also to acknowledge reports of societies, 
institutions, etc. When government doc- 
uments need acknowledgment, a form is 
received on the volumes.” 

6 Cataloging. College and purely ref- 
erence libraries obviously need a fuller 
description of their books on their cata- 
log cards than is needed by the average 
public library. Fuller detail may be 
needed on cards in the public library 
where the books are shut away from the 
reader than in that where he has access 
tu the shelves. But are not many of us, 
from force of habit, continuing, in this 
our day of collections of popular books on 
open shelves, methods which were appro- 
priate for scholarly books on closed 
shelves, but go into refinements needless 
in public library work? 

Let us take two or three points in cat- 
aloging from among those investigated 
and consider them. 

Is it necessary to write the accession 
number on the catalog card or cards? If 
so, why? 106 libraries report themselves 
as doing it; 56 as not doing it. Two libra- 
ries put the number on the card because 
they charge by accession number, but the 
reasons most frequently given for this 
practice are that it shows how many 
ccpies the library has, that it “helps to 
identify the book and that it affords a 
short cut to the accession book, instead 
of proceeding via the shelflist, when one 
needs to find cost of a lost book, etc.” 
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Why need the catalog tell the number of 
copies in the library? It means hauling 
cut and changing more cards when copies 
are added or discarded. Again, why not 
note cost on shelflist card, and save ref- 
erence to the accession book? Of course, 
if your accession number is not on your 
catalog card and you don’t remember the 
class number of your book, two references 
are necessary to get at the facts in your 
accession record, but is it not easier to 
make these two references on the few oc- 
casions needful, than to put hundreds of 
accession numbers that will never be used 
on the backs of your cards? 

Fifteen of the libraries writing the 
number think it unnecessary, and several 
say they mean to stop. To the question: 
Why does it pay? Pomona (Cal.) an- 
swers: “Doesn’t—tried both ways’; Pitts- 
field (Mass.), “Think there’s no necessity 
and shall hereafter omit it’; and Port- 
land (Ore.), “We used to do it and it does 
not pay.” 

Again, is it necessary to run to earth 
every one of an author’s baptismal names, 
though he may not be known by them and 
may have made strenuous efforts to lose 
& few of them on life’s journey? Why 
Charles John Huffam Dickens? He’s a 
stranger. Charles Dickens we know and 
love. And if Pierre prefers being plain 
Pierre to being Charles-Jean-Pierre-Henri- 
Gustave, why should not we let him? 

One hundred and two give authors’ full 
names; 27 give them with such fulness 
as can be easily found; 9 give in the most 
familiar form and 5 follow the title-page. 
25 of the 102 giving full names deny or 
doubt the value of this. Why, then, do 
they continue in their evil ways? 

One librarian, when asked whether it 
paid, replied with feeling; “No, most pos- 
itively. Hours are spent in searching bio- 
graphical dictionaries, and in 10 years 
never have we had occasion to use more 
than the initials for the middle name!” 

How far is it necessary, if we use 
Library of Congress cards, to conform to 
them in writing others? One librarian 
writes: “Because of L. C. cards, we are 
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quite full. Have wished L. C. were not 
so full!” 

How full imprint are we using on our 
fiction cards, and why? Novels wear out 
rapidly, are replaced, are duplicated. If 
the card is to tell the truth about all the 
copies in the library, it must often be 
withdrawn from the catalog and changes 
in imprint noted. If the imprint doesn’t 
tell the truth, why take the trouble to 
write it in the first place? 

Twenty-eight libraries give no imprint 
for fiction; 2 give number of volumes only; 
12, date only: 9, date and publisher; 12, 
date aud place; while 46 are giving com- 
plete or nearly complete imprint! Why? 
Not always because they think it useful, 
evidently, for we have such statements as 
the following: ‘‘Could spare about all but 
author and title on fiction cards.” ‘Could 
spare al! but date and standard edition in 
fiction. Use full imprint for uniformity,” 
‘Tf beginning new catalog, would give only 
date and omit that from non-copyright fic- 
tion.” “Could spare all but date for fiction.” 
“Could spare all but number of volumes 
for fiction.” 

One library which gives no imprint for 
fiction assures us that in six years’ ex- 
perience it has never been needed. 

Time fails us to speak of all that might 
with profit be omitted from catalog cards, 
The size letter, for instance, why are we 
putting that on the catalog cards of any 
public Jibrary? Yet 11 out of 27 libraries 
of less than 10,000 volumes are giving it, 
although 6 of the 11 think it could be 
spared. 

But it seems as though the greatest econ- 
omy that could be effected in library ad- 
ministration would be the centralization of 
the questionnaire business. If libraries 
could report important changes in methods 
and new schemes adopted, to A. L. A head- 
quarters, where such material might be 
classified and filed and if libraries seeking 
information could but seek it through 
headquarters, would not much time be 
saved all round? A Library, for instance, 
insteai of describing its accession record 
14 times for 14 different librarians, would 
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place it on file where it would be accessi- 
ble to all. Gf course it would be expensive 
to maintain at headquarters a sufficiently 
large clerical force to carry this out, but 
think of the gain to the individual libra- 
ries. Where is the millionaire, looking for 
a good use to make of his money, who will 
make it possible for us to try this scheme 
‘oward realization of which so many of us 
have long been looking? 

The questionnaire is not the only way in 
which work is being duplicated. Look at 
the number of lists of books compiled by 
librarians. A does not know that B has 
compiled a good list on a subject in which 
A’s library is interested and so he makes 
one himself. If he could have found out 
through a central bureau that B had 
prinied such a list and could have ordered 
copies for his own use, he might have 
saved the cost of composition, proof-read- 
ing, etc. 

Ir closing, your Committee begs leave to 
transmit the following suggestion from 
Miss Mary Frances Isom, of Portland, Ore- 
gon: 

“The president of my board has just 
read over the questions and he says that 
he wishes there might be an intelligent set 
of questions sent out on the salary ques- 
tion, hours of labor, etc., and the results 
tabulated. ‘That kind of information is so 
dificult to get either from reports or let- 
ters.” 

CORINNE BACON, Chairman. 
SULA WAGNER. 
HILLER C. WELLMAN. 


The PRESIDENT: The discussion of 
the morning is one on open shelves and 
book losses, a subject which is of vital 
interest to every librarian of a free public 
library. When we open our parks to the 
public we notice that a great many people 
pick flowers and walk on the grass and do 
other things that are objectionable. The 
question arises at just what point these 
injurious actions become sufficiently im- 
portant to shut up the parks. Undoubted- 
ly they might at some point become so 
important; trees might be cut down by 
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people with axes and the grass might be 
ertirely ruined—the park might be 
wrecked. If anything like that should 
happen, undoubtedly the park would be 
shut up. At just what point does the in- 
jury become so great as to warrant 
closing the park? There are some people, 
although probably they are in a minority, 
who think that the question of book-losses 
in open shelf libraries has become so serious 
that it nas become practically necessary for 
us to close up our sheives. If so it is a 
very important fact which all of us should 
know, and we therefore welcome such a 
discussion as the one before us this morn- 
jing. Iv will be opended by a paper by Miss 
Isabel Fly Lord of the Pratt Institute free 
library, Brooklyn, on 


OPEN SHELVES AND THE LOSS OF 
BOOKS 


Movements and doctrines are vague 
things as to their beginnings, and many a 
controversy has arisen in the attempt to 
assign accurate dates of birth to them. 
But in this amicable assembly it may be 
safe to state that the “open shelf” move- 
meut in American free public libraries 
comes of age at this conference. Twenty- 
one years ago, at the Thousand Islands, 
Mrs Sanders appeared before the American 
Library Association and told of the emi- 
nently successful experiment at Pawtucket, 
in allowing all users of the library to see, 
touch and handle for themselves the books 
as they stood on the shelves. The account 
was greeted with enthusiasm, and Mrs 
Sanders was praised and envied for what 
she was able to do in her small library in 
her small community, although of course, 
said the “large librarians,’ Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, is one thing, and New York 
City is another. But presently Cleveland 


started bravely forth, and then free access 
was granted so rapidly in so many kinds 
of libraries that the tale would be a hard 
one to tell with any degree of accuracy. 
And not only New York City, but Greater 
New York, in all five of her boroughs, al- 
lows free access to all her collections of 
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_ circulating books, and in 1907 gave out to 


her inhabitants a grand total of 9,464,848 
volumes.* 

Such a wide adoption of a library policy 
speaks strongly on its behalf, but is not 
necessarily proof of its wisdom and justice. 
There are still librarians, honored among 
us, and even more there are trustees, who 
not only doubt the wisdom and justice of 
the policy, but hold it to be totally per- 
nicious. The public press occasionally 
gives wide publicity to the fearful losses 
of books by theft, and if, being librarians, 
we refrain from getting into a panic or 
becoming hysterical, we yet do sometimes 
feel a bit uneasy about some of the accusa- 
tions. This paper is the result of an in- 
vestigation of the actual ‘facts of these 
losses of books, in order that both opponents 
2nd advocates of what we in America have 
agreed to call the “open shelf,” may de- 
cide for themselves as to future policy and 
practice. It deals only with the question 
of free public libraries, where the condi- 
tions of use differ essentially from those of 
the society, club, college, university, or 
other institutional library. Its further lim- 
itations will appear as the different sub- 
jects are treated. 

But before turning to these facts and 
figures let us give a few moments to the 
consideration of the general principle in- 
volved in throwing the shelves open to 
the public, and to the minor objections 
to this that have been at _ different 
times set forth. Such a general state- 
ment is necessary if we are at the end 
to draw any definite conclusion. 

The public library, as an educational 
institution, has a different function from 
that of any other part of our educational 
system. This function approaches nearest 
to that of the public museum, but by its 
sending out volumes for home use the 
library has a wider and a more varied in- 





*This, it should be noted, does not include 
the circulation of books through the schools—so 
large an element with many public libraries— 
as in New York this is carried on by the 
Board of education. The issue here for 1906- 
1907 was 6,232,096, making the 1907 total free 
circulation for Greater New York certainly over 
fifteen and a half millions. 


fluence. Supplementary to formal educa- 
tion, its chief aims are two; first, to en- 
able any member of its community to get 
as readily and easily as possible at any 
needed information that is contained in 
the printed page; second, to stimulate, to 
encourage, and sometimes to direct the 
knowledge and love of books. The first 
of these ends, the information side, is 
served largely, although by no means en- 
tirely, through the reference department 
of the library. Long before there was 
any consideration of free access to any 
other part of the library books, it was 
generally heid necessary to have the most 
commonly used reference books on open 
shelves. The reason for this in many 
cases was the somewhat ignoble one of 
desiring to save the library attendants 
trouble, but the advantages were so im- 
mediately obvious that reference depart- 
ments soon enlarged their open shelf col- 
lections, and the practice is now almost 
universal. This does not mean, of course, 
that all the books of large reference col- 
lections are accessible to everyone, nor is 
such a practice, so far as I know, any- 
where advocated. In a large reference 
collection a great many books are rare, 
either in the book markets or as to li- 
brary use; a great many have such a high 
value as to tempt the professional thief; 
a great many are in size, shape, style of 
binding, or quality of illustrations, un- 
suited to general indiscriminate handling. 
The collection that is needed for current 
general use is more easily watched by the 
reference attendants than is a circulating 
collection of proportionate size, and al- 
together the problem of open shelves in 
the reference department is a less serious 
one. It will therefore not be treated in 
this paper further except as losses of ref- 
erence books are given in the statistical 
statement. 

This side of imparting information is 
also, naturally a large part of the work 
of the circulating department of the Ili- 
brary. But here the question is a differ- 
ent one. If the information wanted is 4 
brief, definite answer to any question, the 
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chances are that it will be best furnished 
by the reference department, but some- 
thing more general and discursive, some- 
thing to be studied or even to be skimmed 
over at home—here the circulating de- 
partment must be appealed to. And then 
there are the people who want “collateral 
reading” for their studies; those who 
want something worth while for their en- 
joyment; those who vaguely want “some- 
thing nice to read” to pass away the time; 
those who want only novels, perhaps only 
the new novels, know what they want, 
and are not always pleasant when they 
do not get it, and those who come seek- 
ing the inspiration to be had from the 
great masters of expression in words. 
How are all these people to be served 
best? As to their own preference, there 
is no question. The people who use a 
public library prefer to see the books as 
they stand on the shelves, to take them 
down and look at them, to feel free among 
them. To the great majority of those 
who use the library and perhaps to all 
who should be using it and are not, the 
eard catalog is a stumbling-block. Even 
to one trained in the use of a catalog— 
which chiefly means a librarian—the card 
conveys nothing as to the condition, * ‘1t- 
ing, or literary style of the book, «nd 
often not even the inclusiveness of its 
scope. This is equally true of the printed 
catalog, whose sole advantages over the 
card catalog are ease of use, portability 
and readiness of duplication. But how 
would any librarian here like to select his 
or her personal reading for a year from 
a catalog, whether printed in a book or 
written on cards? 

To stimulate and encourage the knowl- 
edge and love of books, so I have stated 
the second general aim of the library. 
Would anything serve to that end better 
than the handling of books themselves? 
The examining and choosing is in itself 
an educational process, and the chances 
are few that the “real right book” will 
get to a member of the “public,” when he 
is not looking for a definite book, through 
catalog and messenger compared to his 
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chances when he is allowed to search and 
find for himself what is to him the pearl 
among the heap of pebbles. The very 
reading the titles on the backs of the 
books is enlightening, edifying and broad- 
ening. No one who has noted the differ- 
ence in use of the same books in the 
same library with open and with closed 
Shelves can hesitate as to this. In the 
“Library Journal” for December 1900 
(25:741) Miss Mary W. Plummer gave an 
interesting list of such differences in the 
Pratt Institute free library. If Kate 
Douglas Wiggins’ “Children’s rights” 
went out 16 times from the open shelves 
to 9 times from the stack; and the life 
of Lady Burton 20 times to 7, “Silas Mar- 
ner’ 27 times to 12, Hamerton’s “Thoughts 
on art” 10 times to 4, were not people 
being definitely better served? And every 
open shelf collection shows a similar re- 
sult. If figures that were fairly compara- 
tive were available it seems almost cer- 
tain that the fiction percentage would be 
lower in the open shelf collection. Open 
shelves are not, indeed, as Mr S. S. Green 
pointed out years ago, a panacea, but 
surely the time is passed when we need 
to discuss with that curiously facetious 
body of English librarians known as The 
Pseudonyms, “whether free access is a 
library method or a disease.” If we cease 
to be our official selves for a moment, can 
we fail to echo Mr Putnam’s words spoken 
in 1891? “I cannot believe there is a li- 
brarian who has felt as a reader and 
would not himself be urgent for free ac- 
cess. The problem is one of means.” 

To quote once more, the burden of proof 
is surely, as Mr Brett said at Atlanta, 
on the other side. What objections do 
the objectors bring? First, frequently, 
and in a few instances as a main objec- 
tion, there is the confusion of books re- 
sulting from misplacement. Librarians 
differ very much in their opinions as to 
this, but few hold it a serious argument 
against allowing people to look at the 
books. Those who are looking for a 
definite book, especially if other than fic- 
tion, are best served by asking a member 
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of the library staff to find it. Decimal 
points, Cutter numbers and dummies are 
enough to make it well nigh impossible 
for the user to be sure that the book is 
not “in.” The reader who wants a defi- 
nite book is always quickest served 
through the catalog and a call-slip, and 
this can be done in an open shelf exactly 
as well as in a closed library. This has 
not always been sufficiently impressed on 
staff, users, or both, but it is certainly 
true. The only possible difficulty here 
is caused by misplacement on the shelves. 
A librarian can often find by a casual 
glance a book thus misplaced; but the 
difficulty must, of course, be guarded 
against by constant revision of the order 
of books on the shelves. In 18 of the li- 
braries who answered the questions sent 
them for this paper, shelves are so rear- 
ranged daily or oftener. This means very 
little danger of missing the books asked 
for. Four of the librarians have their 
revision weekly, four report ‘“continuous- 
ly” but do not say how long a time it 
takes to revise the whole collection. Un- 
fortunately the word “revision” used in 
the question proved ambiguous to some, 
and the statistics on the subject are not 
full. But they show sufficiently that li- 
braries are guarding against this difficulty 
of misplacement on the shelves. Some of 
the English libraries have a tiny colored 
label on each book, a color being assigned 
to a class of books, an admirable means of 
detecting at once a blue history book that 
has strayed into pink sociology. The plan 
was tried in the Pratt Institute free li- 
brary for its first small open shelf collec- 
tion, and worked well, but has not as yet 
been applied to the much larger collection 
now open. It would be interesting to learn 
if it is used in any large American collec- 
tion. I have not been able to trace one. 

A second objection is to the extra wear 
and tear on the books. If this is induced 
by idle and fruitless handling, the ob- 
jection is valid, but if it is the result of 
an educational process, the wear and tear 
is only part of running expenses. Of course 
people should be taught to handle books 
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carefully, but that is easy to do where 
books are treated with what one might 
almost call courtesy by the library staff, 
and if signal offenders among the readerg 
are remonstrated with. 

The increased cost of administration is 
sometimes held up as an objection, but on 
the other hand its decreased cost is some- 
times held up as an argument for open 
shelves. There are apparently no figures 
te prove either side. We were taught 
early in our youth that we couldn't 
add oranges and apples and get a 
resultant sum that could be expressed 
in terms of either. So it is impos- 
sible to reckon cost of administration in 
two such different states of library life. In 
the first place an open shelf library in- 
creases in use more rapidly than its older 
brother. If there are exceptions to this 
rule I have never found one. Increase of 
use means increase in cost of administra- 
tion, but increase due only to this we 
should be ungrateful to charge to open 
shelves. Otherwise how can we reckon? 
The time of the staff is differently spent. 
The majority of people—and the over- 
whelming majority of fiction readers—find 
books for themselves, so that the librarians 
are freer to give individual help. But the 
revision of shelves takes perhaps as much 
time as the getting of books in the old 
days; it is hard to tell. A number of li- 
brarians report that more time is spent 
under the onen shelf system in assisting 
readers, but that this they consider a great 
gain. The answer from Cleveland ex- 
presses concisely the opinion evidently held 
in most open shelf libraries, “We believe 
that the same amount of time spent under 
the open shelf arrangement gives far bet- 
ter service to readers.” 

A further objection is to the larger 
amount of space required for the storage 
of books if readers are to have access to 
them. This objection is not a serious one 
to-day, when circulating collections are un- 
likely to grow to unwieldy dimensions, 
since branch libraries arise gradually to re- 
lieve them. 

Perhaps the most serious of the minor 











objections is one that has not been much 
regarded by librarians generally. So sure 
are we that our one aim in life is to serve 
any and every one in our community that 
we forget that the “public’ does not al- 
ways read our somewhat cabalistic signs 
aright. Writing in the “Library World,” Mr 
Edward Foskett once said of the open shelf 
arrangement: “From a reader’s point of 
view it is the librarian’s ‘I-don’t-know- 
help-yourself-and-don’t-bother-me’ system.” 
Knowing our intentions, we cry out against 
this as absurd, but the fact remains that it 
is the impression of a great many readers. 
And we must take people as they are, and 
not as they ought to be—as we interpret 
“ought.” People with this idea fail to get 
the assistance they need because they 
think they are expected to find things for 
themselves, and they do not like to 
“trouble the young ladies.” Of the major- 
ity of the libraries who were asked 
if they found this a difficulty, 17 find prac- 
tically none and to 12 it seems slight. The 
attitude of helpfulness, which is that of 
every good library staff, is certainly the 
best preventive for this particular difficulty. 
But this attitude of helpfulness should 
mean, among other things, constantly re- 
minding people in definite words that get- 
ting the book he wauts to the reader is 
“what we are here for,” and that no one 
should hesitate to ask for help either in 
finding a definite book or in solving any 
other library problem. The most enlight- 
ening thing a librarian can do in order to 
learn whether this difficulty exists in his 
or her own library is to take a wander- 
hour in the circulating collection, casual- 
ly accosting those who are approachable. 
In the small community personal acquaint- 
ance eliminates this particular difficulty, 
but in the large community—not the large 
library, but the large community—the 
problem becomes a formidable one. But 
people will gradually come to understand 
the ends and aims of the library, and 20 
years of open shelves will probably di- 
minish this problem to the vanishing point. 

There are other minor and sometimes 
unique objections but it seems hardly 
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worth while to answer our English brother, 
who solemnly proclaims that under the 
open shelf system “difficulty is felt in the 
staff doing work without being overlooked 
by inquisitive readers, and that encourage- 
ment is given for the staff to waste time 
chatting with the readers.” So let us turn 
at last to our muttons, 

When the question of open shelves was 
brought up at the 1877 international con- 
ference, the chief objection made was to 
the increased loss and mutilation of books 
that would be sure to follow, and here to- 
day lies the crux of the whole matter. The 
losses are greater. What do we lose by 
them? 

There are two sides to this, the finan- 
cial and the moral. The financial side 
was formerly more considered than it is 
now, for two reasons. First, it now ap- 
pears that the money losses are seldom 
great; second, because it is coming to be 
recognized that a heavy money loss is 
less serious than is the moral responsi- 
bility of fostering crime in a community. 
If open shelves do foster crime, they are 
not permissible, for if an educational in- 
stitution stands for anything in a com- 
munity, it stands for moral betterment as 
much as_ for intellectual betterment. 
Either without the other leads to danger; 
only both together help us along the path 
of progress. The question, then, to be de- 
cided is whether the privilege of open 
shelves is a demoralizing influence in a 
community because it suggests or encour- 
ages theft. Does it, in other words, make 
thieves? If it does no more than give 
opportunity to those in the community 
who are already thieves the situation 1s 
a different one. In answering this ques- 
tion, the difficulty at once arises of our 
ignorance of the personality of those who 
steal our books. A rare thief is caught, 
and certain deductions may be made from 
the character of the books stolen, but 
these are slim premises. We must, how- 
ever, do our best with them. 

One word about the facts presented in 
this paper. They are taken from the 
answers to a series of questions sent to 
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36 libraries circulating over 200,000 vol- 
umes a year and to 12 libraries in small 
communities, selected as typical. Of 
these all but one of the larger and one of 
the smaller libraries answered, with a 
promptness and courtesy that I wish pub- 
licly to acknowledge here. The figures 
asked for were not easy to give, and in 
some cases answers were impossible, but 
the attempt to do as much as possible to 
help was general, and to the courtesy and 
patience of the questionnaire-besieged li- 
brarians who answered mine, is due the 
whole value of this paper. Six of the 
larger libraries were unable to send 
figures, because reclassifying or _ reor- 
ganization is under way, and one because 
the first complete inventory for years is 
now being made. One library—Cincin- 
nati—does not believe in inventories, and 
does not take them. Mr Hodges says: 
“My objections to attempting an inventory 
of a large library in which the books are 
in active use, is based upon what I have 
seen in one of the large libraries in the 
East. In that library an attendant was 
employed at a salary of $600, to go with 
shelflist from one department to another 
constantly. At the close of the year his 
report was to the effect that so many 
volumes, 150 or 200, were unaccounted 
for. Fully 50% of those turned up within 
a year, they had simply been overlooked, 
and that not through carelessness, but 
owing to the inherent difficulties in 
tracing misplaced books.” 

The Miilicent library, at Fair Haven, 
Massachusetts, has a loss so small that it 
is not included in the statements given, 
but will be referred to separately. This 
leaves 36 libraries for which some figures 
are given. 

As we all know, different libraries keep 
their records in different ways, and it is 
hard to make comparisons. But the most 
just method of stating loss is in percent- 
ages, both to the issue of books for home 
use, and to the number of volumes in the 
library. If a library circulating 30,000 
volumes a year loses 3 books, one circulat- 
ing 300,000 volumes can lose 30 books 


without any real increase. Each library 
loses one volume for every 10,000 sent 
out to users. And if the library losing 3 
books has 6,000 volumes, and the one 
losing 30 has 60,000 volumes, the loss per 
volume of stock is the same—one in every 
2000 volumes. The losses stated in this 
paper, therefore, are given in such per- 
centages, and no figures are given of the 
actual number of books lost in a given 
library. Nor, for reasons that will be 
clear to all, are the names of individual 
libraries given, except in those cases 
where by stating local conditions some 
light on the problem may be gained. But 
there is no question of rivalry between 
libraries; the only use of comparison is to 
enable us to find common factors that can 
be eliminated, and so to simplify our cal- 
culations as to future practice. 

On the subject of mutilation the figures 
are most unsatisfactory. The general re- 
port is that mutilation is heaviest in un- 
bound magazines and newspapers—cer- 
tainly not a question of open shelves, 
Bound volumes of magazines suffer also, 
and reference books. Art books are espe- 
cially reported and the finer illustrated 
books of this sort are usually kept on 
closed or guarded shelves. In a few 
cases an epidemic of mutilation has been 
traced to an individual, and in both Wilk 
mington and Hartford, the individual was 
discovered and punished by imprisonment. 
Aside from these two libraries none re- 
ports serious loss in this way except Los 
Angeles, where the damage for a single 
year (in a supposedly closed shelf library) 
is estimated at $1000. Mutilation in the 
mass of circulating books seems to be 
about the same for open shelf as for 
closed shelf libraries, as any cutting or 
marking is done away from the library. 
In several places the marking of pictorial 
or verse scrap or note-books required in 
the public schools has led to mutilation, 
and here the cooperation of the school 
authorities should certainly prevent a con- 
tinuance of the practice. After the initial 
difficulty of catching the delinquent there 
comes usually a further difficulty in con- 
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vincing him or her that the matter is seri- 
ous. The mere payment of a money fine 
—say the cost of the book—is an insuffi- 
cient punishment. Every member of the 
general public should be made to realize 
the seriousness of the offense. Here, as 
with theft, to be dealt with later, a prose- 
cution is the best preventive of future 
difficulties. 

Let us consider now the question of theft, 
as to which we have fuller data. From 
these 36 libraries what can we find as to 
the personality of those who steal the 
books? The question of the children 
naturally comes to mind first, and this, 
from the point of view of “cultivating 
criminals” is a very important question. 
Here the figures are unfortunately unsatis- 
factory, because so many libraries report 
either losses or circulation as a whole and 
given, the percentage of loss in the chil- 
dren’s rooms. But so far as they are 
given, the percentage of loss in the chil- 
dren’s room in proportion to circulation 
runs a little higher than that in the adult 
department, and in proportion to the num- 
ber of volumes in the collection runs yet 
ligher. But all the books thus taken are 
not stolen in any but a strained interpreta- 
tion of that term. Everyone who has had 
to deal with children “in the mass” knows 
that a child is above all suggestible, and 
that often he takes “a library’ because 
other children are doing the same thing. 
But to every children’s room in any large 
community there comes many a child un- 
trained in the use of the room who, seeing 
other children taking books home, quite in- 
nocently takes a book or two himself and 
walks proudly off without any sense of 
having done wrong. And of course there 
is no reason why he should feel guilty. 
Later, however, he probably discovers that 
he should net have taken a book in this 
way, and he usually becomes terrified for 
fear of “the cop” whose services his play- 
mates are so ready to promise. He may 
sneak the book back and leave it on a 
table, and he often does. Or he may hide 
or destroy it. Occasionally he comes to the 
library and explains, sometimes accom- 


panied by a troubled parent. Every chil- 
dren’s librarian knows that many books 
are taken this way in error, and that if 
the children have not intended harm in the 
beginning and do not repeat the offense, 
then the child is not seriously harmed. Also 
there are the children, almost invariably 
boys, who steal for pure prestige. The 
leader of a set of boys is expected to dis- 
play prowess, and “doing” the library is 
hard enough to win this particular kind of 
laurels. This is not a habit to be either 
commended, recommended, or even toler- 
ated, but it is a fact that a boy may do 
a deed of daring-do of this variety without 
any serious injury to his moral character. 
Occasionally he repents later. The Dayton 
public library, a couple of years ago, had 
a package of books returned with a note 
from a young man, saying that several 
years before he and some other boys said, 
“Let’s go down to the Library and steal 
books.” His conscience awoke later, and 
the books were returned, but the very way 
his note was worded is significant. 

But let us inquire a little more closely 
into the losses as they occur. The actual 
figures for the Pratt Institute free library 
will serve to show what kind of losses 
occur in a children’s room in the most 
difficult of all communities—a section of 
a great city whose population is always 
shifting and which has no real claim to 
the name of community. It is impossible 
to know personally all the children who 
come. There are continually new lots of 
children to assimilate, and there is very 
little in the life of the child elsewhere 
that develops any sense of responsibility. 
What do we do in the children’s room? 
There are at any one time over 2000 chil- 
dren who actually use the room. They 
come freely, go to the shelves for their 
own books, browse all they like, and are 
taught respect for books so far as the 
librarians of the room can do this. Dur- 
ing the five years ending July 1907, there 
were, at a very moderate estimate, 5000 
children who used the room. There were 
given out for home use 165,860 volumes, 
and at the taking of inventory for these 
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five years there were 196 volumes miss- 
ing. Of these many are sure to reappear, 
as we know from the experience of pre- 
vious years, but let us take the figures as 
they are. This loss is for five years, so 
that the average yearly loss was a little 
over 37 volumes. That is a small number 
to be divided among 2000 children, even 
though every book was deliberately taken, 
which we are certain is not the case. Of 
the 196, 26 disappeared from the refer- 
ence shelves. These were nice bright 
new copies of such attractive books as the 
Lang fairy tales, and they were too great 
a temptation, apparently, and also, owing 
to the conditions of the room, were 
shelved in a corner rather difficult to keep 
under observation. Moreover, some of 
the children seem to have a curious idea 
that the books in that corner are not a 
real part of the library, and because they 
cannot take them out regularly, they take 
them “for keeps” when they would not 
do this with a book obtainable on a mem- 
bership card. Here seemed a place where 
extra guarding was needed, and glass 
doors were therefore placed on the at- 
tractive case about the time the last in- 
ventory was completed. These are not 
locked, but a little sign says, “If you 
would like to read any of the books in 
this case, ask at the desk. Do not take 
any of the books without asking.” In the 
year since those glass doors were put up 
we have not lost a book from this case, so 
that we feel that our problem is prac- 
tically solved for the children’s reference 
collection. The average loss per year 
from the circulating collection was 32. 
Does that indicate a large number of 
thieves among 2000 children? And we 
feel quite sure that some books have gone 
to children not registered at all, as in 
one or two cases we have traced or caught 
such children. Of the 196 volumes total 
loss 29 were little books, easy to slip into 
bag or pocket. Librarians generally re- 
port this difficulty, and there seems rea- 
son to keep the “Peter Rabbit” books and 
their like in a special case, where they 
ean be guarded. But with a loss like this 
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stated, who would feel justified in barring 
the children from the shelves, and de- 
priving them of the pleasure, the privilege 
and the education of contact with books? 
Are we training thieves, or training chil- 
dren, who naturally have little sense of 
mine and thine, to respect community 
property? 

It should be clearly understood that the 
percentage of loss is greater in the Pratt 
Institute free library, both in relation to 
circulation and to number of volumes, than 
it is in most libraries. This we attribute 
to our dificult community—or non-commu. 
nity—but the fact means that our case is 
worse than the usual one. And yet we 
cannot feel it very bad! 

There is a question here as to fines. How 
many children take books in this illegiti- 
mate way because their cards are held for 
non-payment of fines? In the last report 
of the Baston public library, Mr Wadlin 
deals with this subject, and points out 
clearly how the “permanent fine” may en- 
courage theft when a more elastic rule per- 
mits the resumption of the card after a 
period of non-use. The new Boston rule 
in the case of children under 16 cancels 
all fines for overdue books at the end of 
six months. 

Mr Wadlin says: 

“Since the change in the rule, many 
children who had lost the use of cards 
through the non-payment of fines have re- 
claimed them. At one large Branch, 115 
cards were thus re-issued within a single 
month. The unpaid fines on_ these 
amounted to $36.09, but much of this 
would probably never have been paid. 
In this one instance there were 115 young 
persons deprived of the home use of 
books without limit, unless they yielded 
to the temptation to obtain them irregu- 
larly from the open shelves.” 

On the other side it must be said that 
when we exact from the children a definite 
pledge, and then allow them to break it, 
we are not helping in their moral educa- 
tion. If a period of six months non-use 
of a card is to be held as an equivalent to 
any fine that may be incurred, this should 
be clearly stated to the children when they 


“join the library.” 
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Rut time lacks to consider the children 
longer. Flow do their fathers and mothers, 
elder sisters and brothers, behave when 
they are presented with the freedom of the 
library? As has already been stated, they 
do not make way with as many books, in 
proportion to circulation and collection, as 
the children do. And in the figures of loss 
I am about to give the percentage is too 
high for the older people, since, as has al- 
ready been said, a number of libraries do 
not keep separate statistics of loss, and the 
figures here given are for the total loss, 
the total circulation, and the total number 
of volumes in the library. Reference col- 
lections and losses are included, but not 
the figures of reference use. A separation 
of the figures for the three classes of 
reference books, children’s books and adult 
circulating collection is highly desirable, 
but is not, with the statistics at hand, prac- 
tical. 

The danger of loss, as I have already 
hinted, depends not on the size of the 
library, but on the size of the community. 
The American habit of “moving’—chang- 
ing from one habitation to another— 
seems to increase in a geometrical ratio 
as a city grows in numbers. This, to- 
gether with the impossibility of any share 
in the civic life by the great mass of the 
inhabitants, tends to diminish the sense 
of civic responsibility, on the part of the 
individual. Indeed, in the great city 
there is very little, if anything, to foster 
this feeling. The library, dealing with 
the individuals thus deprived of one of 
the great benefits of a social form of 
living, has not, in the large community, 
the advantage of personal acquaintance 
with all its users. For these reasons one 
would expect the library losses to increase 
as the community grows in size, and such 
a result would be a very comfortable basis 
for consideration of our problem. Such a 
result was what the compiler of this paper 
expected. But such expectations were en- 
tirely defeated. The range of loss, ex- 
pressed in percentages, varies in an ex- 
traordinary way. Let me present the per- 
centage of loss to circulation in four 


groups, according to the size of the com- 
munity, and dividing each group into li- 
braries with open shelves, and those with 
closed shelves, or with a very restricted 
number of books accessible. The figures 
for open shelf libraries include the books 
for children, but those for closed shelf or 
restricted libraries are for the adult col- 
lections only, unless otherwise stated. So 
that the open shelf figures run a little 
higher than they actually are for adults. 
It is not always easy to know whether 
to call a library “open” or “closed”, but 
the decisiow has been made as carefully 
as possible on the basis of free access 
to the bulk of the circulating collection. 
The figures for population are taken 
from the Special report of the U. S. 
Bureau of census: Statistics of cities, 
1905, published in 1907. The figures of 
loss are given in the order of the size 
of the community, not of the library, and 
are the percentages of loss to the circula- 
tion of the library. 
1 Cities of over 300,000 
a Open shelf libraries, losses are 
as follows: 
09% 15% 09% A17% A7% 18% 
07% 389% 38% (children’s room only) 
b Closed shelf libraries, and those 
with small accessible collec- 
tions. Losses: 
03% 09% 01% .06% (includes chil- 
dren’s books) 
2 Cities over 100,000 and under 300,000 
a Open shelf libraries. Losses: 
16% .838% 1.84% 42% 388% .08% 
b Closed shelf libraries, and those 
with small accessible collec- 
tions. Losses: 
09% 038% 002% 538% .01% 
3 Cities over 25,000 and under 100,000 
a Open shelf libraries. Losses: 
48% 17% .89% 08% 15% 07% 06% 
b Library with very small open 
shelf collection. Losses: .05% 
(includes children’s room) 
4 Small communities (under 25,000) 
All open shelf libraries. Losses: 
09% .09% 002% .04% and one prac- 
tically nothing. 
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The loss, then, in cities of over 300,000 
ranges, in open shelf libraries, from 7 
books in every 10,000 circulated to 39 books 
for every 10,000 circulated. The largest 
cities vary from 9 to 17 in every 10,000 cir- 
culated. In the closed shelf libraries of 
this group the loss ranges from 1 to 9 
volumes in every 10,000 circulated. The 
average is much steadier here. 

In cities between 100,000 to 300,000 the 
open shelf libraries lose from eight to 42 
in every 10,000. Denver in its period of 
open shelves lost 134 volumes to every 10,- 
000, and is stated separately, as the loss 
there was unusual and, so far as I know, 
the largest proportionate loss sustained by 
any library. In the closed shelf libraries 
of the same group the loss ranges from.2 
in every 100,000, which is the proud record 
of Fall River, to 53 in every 10,000, a 
larger loss than that of any open shelf li- 
brary to-day, though not equaling that of 
Denver as stated. 

In the third group of cities from 25,00U 
to 100,000 the open-shelf loss ranges from 
six to 48 in every ten thousand. In the 
closed shelf library of this group the loss, 
including that of the children’s room, is 
five in every 10,000. 

In the last group of small communities 
(under 25,090) the loss ranges from Fair- 
haven’s statement that perhaps two books 
are definitely missing, but they expect to 
find them, through Gloversville’s loss of 
two to every 100,000 circulated up to nine 
in every 10,000. ‘There are no closed shelf 
libraries in this group. 

Setting aside the case of Denver, which 
seems to have suffered a regular raid, and 
whose shelves have consequently been 
closed for five years now, the heaviest loss 
is in a library with closed shelves. This 
is at Los Angeles, where the conditions of 
the building are difficult, and where, to 
quote Mr Lummis, “the closing was very 
simple, by notices and a cord about head 
high. This keeps out good patrons, but 
does not keep out thieves, who dodge into 
the stacks and tuck books under their 
coats.” It seems doubtful, under the cir- 
cumstances, if Los Angeles can be con- 
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sidered an argument on either side of the 
question. 

Aside from Los Angeles’ loss the heavi- 
est losses occur in the third group of cities 
(48 and 39 in every 10,000) in the second 
group (42, 38 and 33 in every 10,000) andin 
the first group, but barely within it (39 
in every 10,000). Dropping below the low- 
est loss here of 38 in every 10,000, we find 
the next figure 18 in every 10,000. There 
must surely be something in the local con- 
ditions to explain some of this group of 
six large losses. The size of the commun- 
ity does not explain it, for the population 
figures range from about 80,000 to over 
300,000. What other explanation can be 
given? In at least three of the libraries 
the building is a great difficulty, proper 
guarding being impossible. New Haven 
has one of these heavy losses, and is soon 
to have a building that will lessen losses, 
if expectations are fulfilled. Wilmington 
has one and hopes for a better building 
some day. The losses in two of the li- 
braries depend somewhat on an ususual 
number of irresponsible users, a local con- 
dition hard to combat. It would require a 
detailed study of losses and conditions to 
give reasons in full. If the librarians of 
these collections could give an analysis of 
losses it would be of very great value to 
all libraries. 

A statement of the mean loss, in open 
shelf libraries, is especially valuable in 
view of the few libraries with exception- 
ally high losses. In the first group the 
mean loss is 17 in every 10,000 circulated; 
in the second group (omitting Denver) the 
mean is 33; in the third group it is 15; 
in the last group 4. Taking the first, sec- 
ond and third groups the losses in the six 
libraries having the high losses range 
from 33 to 48 in every 10,000 circulated; 
seven range from six to nine in their 
losses; and the central group of seven 
ranges from 15 to 18. It would seem that 
as near as we can come to a deduction from 
these varying figures would be to take this 
central] group, the mean loss of which is 
17 in every 10,000 circulated. 

It so happens—and I give you my word 
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that I had no hand in making it happen— 
that this is the loss in the last inventory 
of the Pratt Institute free library, and an 
analysis of this loss may give us some in- 
teresting facts. These will be compared 
with the loss by classes in other libraries, 
so far as those figures are obtainable. We 
are quite sure, by the way, that the 
list of books missing at this inventory 
will be materially reduced by the vol- 
umes found during the inventory now in 
progress, so that our final loss will be dis- 
tinctly under that noted now. But there 
is no reason to suppose that the bocks thus 
discovered will be in one class more than 
in ancther, so that the losses as now given 
should still be significant. The inventory 
of the children’s room of the Pratt Insti- 
tute free library has already been given in 
some detail. The inventory of the rest of 
the library was taken at the same time— 
the two months and a half ending July 
31, 1907—but covered only one year and a 
half. During this time the total recorded 
number of persons using the reference de- 
partments (excluding the children’s room) 
of the Library was 56,875. The number of 
reference books missing was thirty. Of 
these five volumes were from the general 
reference library, eight from the periodical 
sets, four from the collection of U. S. gov- 
ernment documents, six from the Art ref- 
erence room. and seven from the Applied 
science reference room. We have reason 
to believe that six of this last seven went 
to one person, as they were books on al- 
lied subjects and disappeared within a few 
days. Also, at the time they disappeared 
the room was not properly guarded. Of 
the periodicals three volumes were rare and 
were probably taken for their money value. 
They should never have been left on open 
shelves. None of the other volumes were 
of much money value, and three were 
cheap text-books. The loss is one volume 
to about every 1900 people using the de- 
partments. 

The loss for the rest of the library was 
418 volumes. The circulation during this 
period was 201,487. The percentage of loss 
to the circulation in the adult collection 


is thus about twenty to every ten thousand 
circulated. Our circulating collection is a 
paralle] cone, with roughly 35,000 volumes 
on the open shelves and 25,000 in the 
closed stack. The volumes lost from the 
open shelves were 358, or 18 to every 10,- 
000 circulation from the shelves; those 
from the closed shelves 60, or at the rate 
of 68 for every 10,000 of the circulation. 
Why the loss was so much heavier from 
the closed portion of the library we are 
unable to guess, but it is probable that a 
greater portion cf these missing volumes 
will be found in the inventory now taking, 
and of course the closed shelf books are 
in the open shelf room in the course of be- 
ing issued and returned. 
The detailed loss is as follows: 


Vols. 
Fiction 119 
000 6 
100 14 
200 12 
300 20 
400 10 
500 30 
600 60 
700 22 
800 63 
900 19 
Biography 5 
Foreign (in closed stack) 38 

418 


But if stated in the order of percentage 
of circulation in each class, the importance 
of losses shifts at once. The highest falls 
then in philology (400), where the loss 
was at the rate of 104 for every 10,000 cir- 
culated. That this is no unusual difficulty 
is sufficiently proved by the fact that of 
the 24 libraries giving detailed figures of 
loss the largest number—seven—had the 
heaviest proportionate number in this 
class. Yet one library has its lightest loss 
here. Scientific and technical science fol- 
low, the loss in pure science (500) being at 
the rate of 60 for every 10,000 sent out, and 
that in applied science (600) 58. Seven of 
the 24 other libraries also have their heavi- 
est proportionate loss in these two classes, 
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while two libraries have their lightest here, 
and in two no books were lost in pure 
science. Fourteen out of the 24 libraries 
lose most in 490-600. Literature (800) 
comes next, with a loss of 38. One library 
has its heaviest loss here, and two their 
lightest. The fine arts (700) follow close 
with 36, and no library finds this the heavi- 
est, while one finds it lightest. General 
works (000, and on closed shelves) lose 34, 
and in four of the 24 libraries show the 
heaviest loss. In four also the loss is 
lightest here, and in nine libraries there 
is no loss at all in this class. Religion 
follows with 33, and in two libraries the 
loss is heaviest here, in one it is lightest, 
and in three there is no loss at all. Philos- 
ophy shows a loss at the rate of 28 volumes 
to every 10,000 circulated, and in two libra- 
ries shows the largest proportionate loss, 
in two the lightest, and in three no loss. 
Sociology (300) loses 24, and proves the 
most serious loser in one library, the light- 
est in another, and no loser in two. His- 
tory (900 except 910) offers a loss of 21, 
and in no library shows the most serious 
loss, while in one it is the lightest and in 
two there is no loss. Travel (910) loses 
15 and again is in no library the chief 
loser, in one is the lightest loser, and in 
three has no loss. Biography loses 13, and 
in no library is the heaviest loser, in two is 
the lightest and in two loses nothing. 
Fiction, last in this record, if in no other, 
loses only 11 to every 10,000, and in no 
library shows the greatest proportionate 
loss, in seven shows the lightest and in 
none is without loss. 

Of all the books lost in the Pratt Insti- 
tute free library, only 12 disappeared 
from the “Books for younger readers”, 
which speaks well for the children. 

The heavy loss in philology in propor- 
tion to use, may surprise some librarians, 
but not many. This loss was all but one 
in text-books, two in English, one in Ger- 
man, three in Latin, one in Greek, and one 
in Hebrew. We have decided to guard 
such books by placing them in the closed 
stack, as there is no particular advantage 
in having them on the open shelves. A 


definite book can be had quite as quickly 
from the closed shelves and a “good book 
to help in Latin” can be chosen by the 
librarian, or the volumes in—never many 
—can all be brought to the inquirer. A 
notice at the shelves calls attention to 
the fact that text-books are kept in a 
special place and can be had on request. 
No surprise may be expected at the large 
loss in scientific and technical books, but 
here removal from the open shelves would 
defeat our ends. The “technical man” is 
not so well served by any other method 
as by free access, and we have not re- 
moved from the open shelves any books 
except “pocket books”, which have always 
been on the closed shelves. The supply- 
ing of technical books in any abundance 
is a comparatively new development, and 
until that particular “public” is educated, 
we must expect loss. Librarians, answer- 
ing from general impressions, were al- 
most unanimous in reporting technical 
books a difficulty, and “school text books” 
came a close second. A special precau- 
tion against theft in the technical books 
is reported from the Carnegie library of 
Atlanta, where the library stamp is used 
freely throughout the book. Drexel Insti- 
tute is also trying this method, but in 
both cases it is too early to learn whether 
this will be a deterrent. The character 
of the technical books stolen shows clear- 
ly that most are taken for personal use 
rather than for sale, and it seems likely 
that a man would hesitate to have in his 
possession illegally a volume bearing the 
name of the Blank public library on al- 
most every page. Time will tell if this 
is an advisable method. 

Of the 30 books in pure science lost by 
the Pratt Institute free library, seven were 
in mathematics of high school or college 
grade—standard books in algebra, geome- 
try and trigonometry. Such books are 
now treated like the language text-books, 
and may be had only by being asked for. 
The rest of the loss in science runs 
through almost every number of the clas- 
sification. In applied science four out of 
the 60 lost went to those interested in 
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health and hygiene, five to those attracted 
by some branch of domestic science, and 
eight to those drawn by typewriting and 
stenography. The immediate vicinity of 
a school of commerce has_ probably 
helped in this last item, and we now 
keep books of this class on special shelves, 
accessible on request, but not otherwise. 
The literature loss is heavy—63. Of this 
18 volumes were poetry, 12 were drama, 
and 18 were texts or translations of the 
Latin and Greek classics. This last class 
of books has now been treated like other 
school books and put on the closed 
shelves. A number of the other books 
were those used in the schools. In the 
general class of fine arts the loss is large 
in books of games and sports, nine out 
of the 22 missing volumes belonging here. 
Photography, which is reported by several 
libraries as a heavy loser, is responsible 
for four more volumes, music for two, so 
that only seven are kept to art, strictly 
speaking. The loss in religion is a sad 
one—the fifth in order of seriousness. It 
is the common courteous habit of libra- 
rians to lay the loss in religious books, 
which is everywhere a comparatively high 
one, to the absent-mindedness of the 
clergy and clerical students. Sunday 
school teachers are probably responsible 
for some of it. But some is hard to ex- 
plain. Of twelve volumes lost five were 
volumes of the Temple Bible! But the 
strangest loss of all was a volume of 
Lyman Abbott’s “Family worship”. The 
Bible one might be forced to get, by cruel 
school or college, and one might conceiv- 
ably save 20 cents by stealing a more at- 
tractive edition than one could buy for 
that sum. But how could one steal a vol- 
ume of family prayers to use? And why 
steal them if not to use? Either question 
seems unanswerable. In philosophy the 
loss crowds that in religion close, and is 
largely of books useful to the student, 
though the “Twentieth century fortune 
teller” creeps in here by permission of the 
Decimal classification, and the “Secret of 
a good memory” does the same. Would 
that the latter might cause its user to re- 


member to bring it back! Not a title is 
missing in ethics, which is a hopeful fact, 
but Podmore’s “Modern spiritualism”, in 
two volumes, is gone, and is the most 
costly book lost. 

In sociology education claims eight of 
the 20 volumes missing and of those four 
are kindergarten books. Two are legal, 
three are on “how to behave’”—and do not 
go quite far enough in their instructions, 
evidently—and two are volumes of fairy 
tales, which we keep separate in 398.2 
and 398.4. 

In history the loss is largely in books 
useful to college and high school students, 
and in travel the range is from the Adiron- 
dacks to the West, over to Siberia, Russia 
and Syria. 

In biography Jacob Abbott comes to the 
front again, with “David Crockett”, Har- 
rison’s “Oliver Cromwell” makes one 
smile a bit at the short shrift its subject 
would have given to a book thief if he 
were running a library. Maimon’s “Auto- 
biography” is a curious loss, and the other 
two volumes went from the closed shelves. 

The fiction losses range far and wide, 
and there are only a few that one finds 
special reason for. Two copies of Cha- 
teaubriand’s “Atala” points to a study of 
French, and the need of a “trot”, and 
perhaps Balzac’s “Magic skin”, Daudet’s 
“La Belle Nivernaise’” and Lamartine’s 
“Fior d’Aliza” went in the same direction. 

The percentage of loss to the number of 
volumes in the library is, of course, higher 
than that to the circulation, as the latter 
is always the larger figure. But the sig- 
nificance of the figure is not so great. Itis 
natural that the loss from a collection of 
30,000 should be for the library with a cir- 
culation of 200,000 twice what it is for the 
library of 100,000. And circulation varies 
enormously in proportionate ‘relation to 
size. The variation in the number of books 
in the reference collections of the library 
makes some libraries appear as having a 
comparatively small circulation, when if 
the figures for the library were given for 
the circulating collection alone, this would 
not be the case. But as many libraries 
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could not give the separate figures, the per- 
centages are here computed, as were those 
to the circulation, of total loss to stock. 
The losses then range from 271 volumes to 
every 1,000—the exceptional record of Los 
Angeles—to four volumes of every 100,000, 
the record of Fall River. In the group of 
cities of over 300,000 inhabitants the range 
in loss from the open shelf libraries is 
from 180 volumes to 23 out of every 10,000, 
with a mean of 88. In the closed shelf li- 
braries of this group the loss ranges from 
38 in every 10,000 to 15 in every 100,000. 
In the second group the open shelf libra- 
ries lose from 271 to 15 volumes with a 
mean of 61, and in the closed shelf libra- 
ries from 31 in every 10,000 to 4 in every 
100,000. 

In the third group—cities between 60,000 
end 100,000—the open shelf loss is from 124 
to 16 in every 10,000, with a mean of 25, 
while the closed shelf library lost only 106 
out of every 100,000, or a little over 10 per 
10,000. 

In the last group of libraries in small 
communities, the loss ranges from the zero 
of Fairhaven, through 78 to every 100,000 of 
Gloversville, to 13, 41 and 65. As I have 
already stated, these figures do not seem 
to me significant as compared with those 
of percentage of loss to use. If counted as 
wear and tear losses, they would not be 
considered heavy. The discarding in the 
Pratt Institute free library for two years 
shows a loss in this direction of 43 in 
every 10,000, and many libraries would 
doubtless show more. 

Now, after this long excursion, we come 
back to our old question: Who took 
these books? And first, were they taken 
for sale? ‘These is no reason to suppose 
so. Only an occasional volume of those 
missing has money value enough to make 
it pay to steal it, so to speak, and there 
are many volumes of good money value safe 
on the shelves. One stealing to sell would 
be likely to keep the habit up, and his 
depredations would probably show in some 
noticeable way. Also, such a thief is more 
likely to get caught, because his spoils are 
traceable if sold. The answers obtained 
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from the questionnaire show little loss of 
this sort. A few libraries have had notable 
epidemics of stealing, and have usually 
caught the culprit. Scranton lost $150 of 
books from the reference room within a 
few months, and the depredations ceased 
suddenly before the thief or thieves could 
be detected. New Haven recovered 80 vol- 
umes taken by one man; Buffalo recovered 
35 volumes of fiction from the estate of 
one woman; Utica recovered through the 
police 19 books on metallurgy taken by a 
man engaged in the manufacture of count- 
erfeit money; Kansas City lost all books 
on South American history in a brief 
period: and several branches of the New 
York public library have suffered from 
epidemics, believed to be the work of one 
persons or ore group. But generally the 
loss is steady and varied. A daily inven- 
tory of Yiddish—in which the loss is 
heavy—was kept for a time in the New 
York public library, and this shows the 
loss to be fairly regular. 

In order to guard against the stealing 
of books to sell, some libraries warn all 
secend-hand dealers in their vicinity, more 
expect the dealers to return such books. 
But the number of books thus returned is 
insignificant is most cases. Somerville 
once recovered several hundred, stolen by 
ene thief. Kansas City has thus regained 
100, Cleveland gets back from 25 to 50a 
year; New Yerk perhaps 25 a year, and 
other libraries few or none. Cincinnati’s 
experience seems typical. Mr Hodges says: 
“Your question seems to me especially per- 
tinent. We do keep in touch with second- 
hand hook dealers, in close touch with 
them, and it does not happen oftener than 
once a year that our books are offered to 
these dealers. There is no money in steal- 
ing beoks from a public library, there is 
no temptation for fairly intelligent people 
to steal them; the books are taken by 
ignorant persons and by children. When 
the books are taken by children, they soon 
turn up at the public schools, or they are 
thrown away in the streets. Reports of 
such stealings come to us perhaps once in 
four or five months.” 
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If the books are not taken for sale, but 
for use, who takes them? Students of all 
kinds are undoubtedly the chief sinners. 
High school students, college students, uni- 
versity students, those studying music, a 
trade and—in some places a formidably 
large number—those who are preparing 
for civil service examinations. Beyond this 
it seems hard to go. That an individual 
should steal in order to read a copy of 
“Cranford” or a volume of Marion Craw- 
ford, is dificult to believe, yet there seems 
no doubt that it is true. 

But another question arises at once. How 
many individuals took those 418 volumes? 
That is an unanswerable question, but is 
it not reasonable to suppose that more than 
one volume went to an individual? Would 
an average of five a year be too great to 
allow to the man or woman who takes 
one? If not, then some 83 people out of 
the 13,000 who were using the department 
abused the privilege of the open shelf. I 
feel confident that the number was even 
smaller, but let it stand at that. If 83 peo- 
ple out of 13,000 are thieves—granting that 
all stole to keep, and consciously, which 
is granting altogether too much—is that a 
large proportion of people of a loose moral 
sense to expect in a community? Is there 
reason to suppose any one of the 83 was 
made a thief by the freedom granted in the 
library? And are the 12,917 others to be 
kept away from the shelves because of the 
moral obliquity of the 83? 

One word about the accuracy of all 
figures of loss. A certain proportion of 
the volumes missing in a given inventory 
are sure to reappear, and all the figures 
here given are, with the exception of those 
for Denver, for the last library inventory, 
so that there has not been time to clear 
up the scores, and the figures here given 
are too large. The 1905 inventory of the 
Pratt Institute free library was taken a 
year and a half before the last (1907) in- 
ventory, and at the time of the latter, 50 
of the 120 volumes reported missing in 
1905 reappeared. Fourteen libraries re- 
port the number of volumes missing in 
their next to the last inventory, and the 
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number found since. The figures vary 
from four volumes found out of 225 miss- 
ing to 50 found out of 83. But all but two 
libraries recovered at least one tenth of 
the missing volumes, and most of them 
many more. 

Then a certain amount should be al- 
lowed for error. The librarians who an- 
swered this set of questions seemed al- 
most unanimous in the opinion that it is 
impossible that a mistake should be made 
in discarding, but it would seem more 
reasonable to put the matter as Miss Bur- 
dick of the Jersey City free public library 
put it in answering the question regarding 
this: “Not until the millenium comes 
and perfect people are the rule, will there 
be a perfect shelf-reading.” The propor- 
tion of loss due to errors in the library 
is undoubtedly very small, but it is a 
mickle to subtract from the muckle of the 
whole loss. Some libraries also report as 
missing in inventory the books lost 
through mistakes in charging. It is true 
that people should return their books in 
any case, but it is equally true that 
some people forget unless reminded by 
the library of the fact that a book is 
charged to them. 

The fact that now and then some one 
returns a book that had not been charged 
with profound apologies indicates that a 
certain number of books are lost in this 
way. The people who do this are the 
absent-minded people, who may easily for- 
get all about the book or books taken, leave 
them in a car, bury them in bookcases, or 
lend them to friends. We have all had 
the experience of the perfectly honest per- 
son who disavows, sometimes in sorrow, 
sometimes in anger, ever having had a 
given book from the library, and yet later 
appears shamefaced to return it, still not 
remembering ever taking it or having it. 
A few of our books go to such people, and 
certainly do not corrupt their morals. It 
may be claimed that these individuals 
could not get the books under the closed 
shelf system, but in any library that al- 
lows any body to go to the shelves, these 
are likely to be the very people who ask 
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for, get, and truly appreciate the privi- 
lege! There are also people who take 
books without charging—either because 
of a forgotten library card, a card held 
for some reason, or in order to avoid the 
return at the usual time limit—but who 
intend to return the books. Many times 
they do return them; pretty certainly 
some times they do not. 

With all possible deductions, however, 
the open shelf losses as a rule are a good 
bit heavier than those in the closed shelf 
libraries. Do they increase with years? 
That is hard to say, as it is hard also to 
get figures to compare the losses under 
the two methods of a library that has 
been both closed and open. Let us use 
what facts we have. The Newark free 
public library figures are the fullest that 
have been given me, and they are of 
great interest. In the years from 1890 to 
1894 the shelves were closed, and the loss 
in successive years ranged as follows: 8 
to every 100,000 circulated, 12, 16, 15 to 
every 100,000. From 1894 to 1900 all the 
books except fiction were on open shelves. 
The losses ran as follows: 15 in every 
100,000, 18, 18, 26. Since 1900 the library 
has been entirely open shelf, and its losses 
have gradually risen as follows, 44 in 
every 100,000, 65 in every 100,000, 11 in 
every 10,000, 16 in every 10,000. The 
Pratt Institute free library lost in 1904, 
from closed shelves, three volumes in 
every 10,000, in 1905, with all closed but 
3,000 volumes, eight out of every 10,000 
and in 1907, with the main part of the cir- 
culating collection open, seventeen out of 
every 10,000. Springfield, Massachusetts 
and Providence, Rhode Island, report 
losses decreasing, although still consider- 
able. The 5ist annual report of the Pub- 
lic library of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
for the year ending January 31, 1908, gives 
the loss and circulation from 1898 to 1907. 
This shows a variation in loss from year 
to year as follows: (chronologically) 7 in 
every 10,000, eight, eight, three, three, 
eight, six, five, five, five. In no li- 


brary for which figures are given has the 
advance been rapid. 
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But when all has been said as to the 
smallness of loss, and however much we 
may be convinced that this is no serious 
bar to opening the shelves, yet there re- 
mains with us the responsibility of doing 
what we can to lessen the losses. And 
especially is this true in the larger com- 
munities. Nine volumes for every 10,000 
circulated is not an appalling loss, but if 
the circulation rises to a certain point, the 
difference in degree becomes one in kind. 
For multiplying by 100 gives a circulation 
of 1,000,000, and a loss of 900, and even 
dividing by the five I have judged to be 
fair gives us 180 persons who have stolen 
books from the public library. And a lit- 
tle more multiplying and a few years of 
fresh accessions increase this number un- 
til it is an alarming one. 

What preventives can we adopt, then, 
and what precautions can we take? The 
first thing that comes to mind as to this 
is the accusation our English brother li- 
brarians make, that we do not safeguard 
our access. And when we turn to look at 
British conditions, we certainly find them 
different from ours. The battle is still 
on there, and the victory for the open 
shelf is by no means as nearly decided as 
here. And yet this problem of loss is al- 
most negligible with them. Open shelves 
there are barely 15 years old, but that is 
quite long enough to test the question of 
loss. What do we find there? Croydon 
losing nine books in a year, out of a col- 
lection of 38,306 and with an issue of 
290,000 volumes, and other libraries with 
like tales to relate. What American closed 
shelf library would not be proud of this 
record? And the Englishmen say the 
smallness of loss is due to safeguarded 
open access. Is it? I wish I might think 
so, but J fear there are other reasons, 
Safeguarding means (a) having charging 
desk by the single exit; (b) having 
a turnstile; (c) the requiring a library 
membership card for entrance to the 
room. The second is not universal in 
England, but the first and third are, so 
far as I am able to learn. Mr Champneys 
in his recent volume “Public libraries” 
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says: “He (the reader) can only enter 
the library by returning a book previously 
porrowed, or by showing his ticket, and 
can only ieave it when another book has 
been charged and his ticket left in 
pledge.” The last half of this sentence 
sounds like forcing the circulation, but it 
was hardly so intended, one supposes. 
But jesting aside, where lies the differ- 
ence between English and American free 
access? Not in the first point, for most 
American libraries do have the charging 
desk by the single exit. Not in the 
second, for a good many Americans and 
not all the English libraries are so pro- 
vided. In the third there is a distinct 
difference. Would the presentation of a 
library card for entrance prevent the 
losses here? Surely it would not, to any 
appreciable extent. It would annoy a 
great many people, keep out some who 
object to such an expression of doubt, 
and in no way prevent the dishonest from 
concealing books as at present, while 
regularly charging one properly presented. 
The difference goes deeper than charging- 
desks and admission tickets; it is a dif- 
ference in the people themselves. The 
English have a higher respect for law as 
such than have the Americans, and they 
have also a keener sense of property 
rights. I trust no enterprising reporter 
will accuse me of saying that the Amer- 
ican people are dishonest. But I am 
quite willing to stand for saying that 
they are careless both as to law and as to 
property. 

It is not necessary to multiply instances, 
because we all know the carelessness as 
te the law to be a fact, as is natural in a 
country still in the pioneer stage in many 
ways, and with an enormous heterogeneous 
foreign population to assimilate. The care- 
lessness is shown in the library as it is 
elsewhere. And as to property rights; 
well, if you lose your umbrella in London, 
you expect to find it; if you lose it in New 
York, you do not expect to. In either case 
you may be disappointed, but the expecta- 
tion is significant. English libraries are 
dealing with a different public, one easier 


in many ways to manage if, as we think, 
harder to influence. Their ways would not 
obviate our difficulties, as to safeguarding 
any more than as to indicators. We must 
work out our own problem for our own 
people. 

Again, then, what can we do in preven- 
tion? In the analysis of the Pratt Institute 
free library losses the statement was made 
as to certain classes of books withdrawn 
from the unrestricted open shelves. This 
is a preventive that has been adopted in 
a good many libraries, and is of course to 
be applied according to the actual experi- 
ence of the libraries in question. 

At Fall River the public library, whose 
losses arc noticeably small, turns over to 
the police the titles of overdue books not 
returned after due notice, and the police 
collect them. The library has a regular 
printed form of report to the police. The 
detention of a public library book thirty 
days after notice in writing is in Massachu- 
setts, as in New York, and doubtless other 
states, a punishable offense especially pro- 
vided for. 

Here seems the place to note the duty of 
the library to get back all books taken out 
in the regular way. A book taken regular- 
ly and kept indefinitely is as much stolen 
as the hook taken informally, with the 
added disadvantage that the delinquent 
knows that the library is quite well aware 
that he has the book. If the library fails 
to insist on the return of the book, how can 
it expect others to respect its property? 
It is not easy or cheap to trace people who 
have moved, or to hunt a peripatetic board- 
er or commercial traveler, but each one 
in possession of a book is an argument not 
only for the weakness of the library, but 
for its carelessness. Do you think the 
danger small? Jet me give you a few 
vigures. In one library in a large com- 
munity that lost from the shelves 15 books 
to every 16,000 circulated, the number regu- 
larly charged to borrowers and never re- 
turned was for the same circulation, 6. 
That is dangerously near half as many as 
were lost from the shelves. In another 
large community the loss per 10,000 circu- 
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lation was, from the shelves 16, from ‘‘de- 
linquents” five. Others range as follows, 
the shelf losses being given first: 38, 3; 
10, 3; 9, 2; 9, 2; 6, 2. This is a question 
that has not been much considered, but 
certainly should be before the prestige of 
any given library is impaired by the gen- 
eral knowledge that it does not insist on 
having the law—of the library and per- 
haps of the state—enforced. 

There is no question that the detection 
end punishment of theft is the very best 
preventive of all. The detection is not 
easy. A number of libraries report the 
employment of professional detectives at 
certain times, but in no case was the thief 
discovered. And yet this should not deter 
other libraries from adopting this method. 
As Mr Bostwick once said, a corps of de- 
tectives should be engaged, in case of need, 
“even if they cost the library ten times the 
value of the books stolen. There is more 
at stake in this matter than the money 
value of a few volumes.” And for Cincin- 
nati, Mr Hodges says: “We follow up every 
bit of evidence that our books are illegally 
in the possession of outsiders.” If every 
library did this, losses would decrease. A 
eoncrete proof cf this is a recent experience 
of the Queens Borough public library. 
Miss Hume writes: 

“In the spring of 1907 we had oppor- 
tunity to arrest a thief who had stolen 
eight or ten books from one of our branch 
libraries. The case was postponed sev- 
eral times, but we were very persistent 
and finally obtained a conviction. The im- 
mediate effect of this was a return to 
various branches throughout the borough 
of books which had been stolen. Some of 
them were on our missing list; others had 
not yet been missed. Some were returned 
at one branch by being left on the door 
sill in the morning—five or six came back 
in this way. At another branch one book 
was tucked away on the shelves in the 
children’s room and found there by one 
of the librarians, very much soiled and 
used. One book was also returned by 
mail without any clue to the sender. 
These books had all, evidently, been 





taken away with the intention of theft, 
and I think there is no doubt that the in- 
fluence on those who were contemplating 
theft must have been prohibitive.” 

This very case is an excellent example 
of the American attitude toward a breach 
of the law, and an illustration of the well 
known fact that we would rather be kind 
—good natured—whatever you choose— 
than to be just. Miss Hume prosecuted 
this case against public opinion both pub- 
licly and privately expressed. Clergymen, 
editors, prominent men of different sorts, 
came and besought her not to prosecute, 
and are, one supposes, still unable to see 
why she considered it her duty as the 
custodian of the public library to protect 
its interests and to punish those who seri- 
ously injure it. If more librarians were 
willing to take this unpleasant task of 
prosecution, losses would lessen, unques- 
tionably. The library has a serious re- 
sponsibility as an educational institution, 
to make those who use it live up to their 
responsibilities and pay the penalty of any 
wrong-doing. 

Those who hold the open shelf to be a 
pernicious institution—or doctrine—may 
think me arguing on their side of the 
question. Far from it. The library should 
enforce the law and exhort such of its 
constituency as need exhortation to the 
very limit of its power—but its best meth- 
od of inculcating responsibility is still that 
of giving responsibility. 

No better summing up of this matter 
occurs to me than one that was made in 
1901 by a librarian to whom the question 
was one of theory, one who had not then 
done a day’s work in a public library. 
After five years of practical experience 
these words are here repeated with fresh 
conviction, which neither losses nor other 
abuses of privilege have shaken: 

“Since democracy has emerged as the 
leading govermental principle of the civi- 
lized world of to-day and to-morrow, it is 
an axiom that the only school for the 
voter is the ballot-box. It is equally true, 
and on reflection equally obvious, that the 
only way to teach people how to use the 














public library is to give them the public 
library to use.” 


The PRESIDENT: The next part in 
the discussion will be taken by Mr E. S&S. 
Willcox, librarian of the Public library, 
Peoria, IIl. 

Mr WILLCOX: In looking at the pro- 
gram, which did not come to my hands 
until after I arrived here yesterday, I 
noticed an outline which covers a large 
part in substance of the speaker’s argu- 


ment, with much of which I could 
agree, with a slight variation of a 
few words. In that outline mention is 


made of the difficulty of understanding a 
catalog. I do not think there is any dif- 
ficulty about it whatever. If any person 
is alarmed at the term “catalog” because 
it sounds like “catechism” or “catamount” 
or “cataclysm” or anything of that sort, 
take them up to the catalog and 
in half-a-minute—man, woman or child— 
you can show them the use of a catalog 
(I am speaking of the card catalog) that 
will be a revelation to them. The card 
catalog is the key to the contents of their 
library and it is a revelation and a de- 
light. I have noticed it time and time 
again. Little children can learn it just 
as well, and as frequently, and use it just 
as easily and often as anybody. I object, 
therefore, to the objection made to the 
catalog. And in speaking about going 
through a” library and looking at the 
books, rummaging and rambling through 
a large library, it says “this is an educa- 
tion!” Now if Miss Lord will change that 
word “education” to “dissipation” it will 
suit me exactly. I would rather have my 
son know, master, one good book, than to 
fumble over a thousand any day, and you 
all know that too. There is one other 
point where she says that the great mass 
of library users should not be punished for 
the sins of the few. My opinion about 
that is that the great mass of library users 
should be helped and protected from the 
sins of the few that are rambling inside. 
In my remarks I am sorry to say that I 
must repeat some things that I have ex- 
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pressed years ago, and which some of you 
who are Illinoisians heard me say then. 
I cannot present anything newer or bet- 
ter than I said before. 


Open shelves 


Public library funds are a trust con: 
fided to library boards by the property 
owners of a city for two principal pur- 
poses, viz: 

1 To diffuse general intelligence and 
furnish wholesome entertainment for the 
present generation. 

2 And, no less important, to gather and 
preserve the accumulated experience of 
our race for the use not only of the pres- 
ent generation but of future generations 
also. 

Formerly this second object—collecting 
and safely guarding for a select few— 
was the main thing. The great libraries 
of the old world were built up on this 
plan. 

The diffusion of general intelligence, 
providing of wholesome entertainment, is 
the modern free public library idea. 

In the administration of library funds 
neither of these objects should be slighted 
—they are both good—neither should be 
made to suffer at the expense of the 
other. 

The public library of to-day, having its 
own independent and attractive home in 
every city and supported generously by 
public taxation is no longer the cheap cir- 
culating library of 36 years ago; it is a 
prominent public institution with possi- 
bilities of unlimited usefulness increasing 
in geometrical ratio from year to year, 
and the question I ask is: Shall the pub- 
lic library, Owned and supported by the 
city, be held to the same strict account- 
ing as are our municipal departments— 
police department, fire department, work 
house, poor farm, jail? 

Shall it be managed with the same re- 
gard for its usefulness and preservation 
as the city exercises over its other proper- 
ties and institutions, its public schools, 
its parks and gardens, its streets and 


boulevards, its museums and monuments? 
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The city does not permit its other fine 
properties to be ridden over and trampled 
on, to be ruthlessly robbed and wasted; 
there are laws and ordinances and police 
courts and policemen with big sticks. 

It is high time to ask ourselves this 
question with these amazing statistics just 
laid before us. 

It is not necessary that I should detain 
you with recounting them all, a few are 
plenty and more than enough. 

One library reports $1,000 worth of mu- 
tilation of books and periodicals, in one 
year—portraits, reproductions of famous 
pictures, choruses, arias, overtures and 
numerous books’ rendered worthless. 
Works of reference disappear, are stolen 
by the armful. Another library reports 
73 works of reference stolen in a few 
months, another lost every book on South 
American history, another, 19 books on 
metallurgy, another, 34 Yiddish books 
stolen in a single month, and from annual 
reports we learn that the Denver public 
library, experimenting for three years and 
nine months with the open shelf lost 3978 
volumes, and shut down on that folly. 
The school library of the same place lost 
in its last year 900 volumes and was then 
turned over to the public library. 

The Boston public library lost 1693 vol- 
umes in 1905, the Providence public li- 
brary 1795 volumes the same year, the 
Los Angeles public library 4044 a year for 
two years and 5062 in 1907, according to 
the latest report just to hand. They are 
at their wits’ end and begin to realize 
that open shelf is only another name for 
self-slaughter. It may soothe your ruffled 
feelings to talk about prosecuting those 
book thieves relentlessly. That sounds 
well, but I would suggest that you follow 
the advice of that ancient cook book— 
first catch your hare. Try first to catch 
them. 

And, again, what kind of a business 
would you call this that reports without 
a blush, of books borrowed in the regular 
way, but never returned nor paid for in a 
single year—one library, 110; another, 
224; another, 246; another, 531; another, 


1160; another, 2041? Cincinnati, Philadel- 
phia and Minneapolis get off easily, they 
keep no records. 

Now I ask in all seriousness, what busi- 
ness man of your acquaintance could re- 
port such amazing losses, such thefts and 
wanton destruction of his goods, and do it 
with the self-satisfied smile worn by some 
of our laurel-crowned chiefs in the library 
world? 

Have we librarians no knowledge ot 
business methods? Should not the pub- 
lic property entrusted to our keeping be 
as carefully guarded as merchants guard 
their goods, letting nothing pass out of 
our doors that is not properly charged or 
paid for, and, if stolen, pursued? 

We hold our city officials to a strict ac- 
counting for every dollar they receive and 
a detailed accounting of every dollar they 
expend and if not done, out they go next 
election. Is our accountability less, is our 
bookkeeping more difficult? I happen to 
know a little about both and I assure you 
it is not. 

Now, to what shall we attribute this 
scandalous waste of public property of 
which I have spoken, and the half has 
not been told? Nine tenths of it, I may 
almost say, ninety-nine hundredths of it 
is due to the open shelf craze that struck 
this country some 12 or 15 years ago. It 
was an east wind that did it. We of the 
west know a cyclone when we see it 
coming; it may lift us off our feet for a 
moment, but we soon come back to terra 
firma as Denver did and Los Angeles is 
doing. Is it any wonder if a great library, 
thrown wide open to the handling and 
pawing of crowds ignorant of books or of 
what they want, is soon “thumbed out of 
existence,” as our friend John Thomson, 
of Philadelphia, wittily puts it in his 
latest annual report and he makes a pite- 
ous appeal for a larger appropriation to 
replace these books “thumbed out of ex- 
istence.” I, myself, am really fond of the 
bright-eyed, curious gypsy folk, but not 
among my chickens. As to the value of 
an education to be had from a bowing 
acquaintance with the backs of books, I 














cannot speak from personal knowledge. 
What little education I got in school and 
college was not won that way. 

And here permit me to say, that while 
I question the wisdom of one thing advo- 
cated by some of our librarians, none the 
less I do admire a hundred other things 
they have done and are doing so well. 

The open shelf means removing all bar- 
riers and throwing all doors wide open to 
50,000 or 150,000 carefully selected books 
and inviting everybody in to help himself. 

Applied, for illustration, to a dry goods 
store it would mean, “Here are our 
choicest goods on these well arranged 
shelves—all the latest styles and qualities 
with prices to suit everybody—step be- 
hind the counter, please, pull down what 
strikes your fancy, spread them open, feel 
their extra fine quality and make your 
choice.” Or, go to your bank and ask for 
$100. The paying teller points to the 
trays of gold and silver inside and asks 
you to be so good as to walk right in and 
help yourself, only please leave your 
check for the amount taken as you pass 
out and your bank will go out of business 
by 3 o’clock P. M. 

In the small country libraries of 2,000, 
5,000 or more volumes, with, perhaps, a 
single assistant to the librarian, all the 
books in plain view and everybody well 
known, this method was followed of neces- 
sity from the first, and some books were 
stolen even then, for alas, it cannot be 
denied that we have book thieves with us 
always. But now with city libraries of 
50,000, 100,000, 200,000 volumes, great and 
priceless, long accumulated collections, 
with ampler rooms and trained assistants, 
it is no longer necessary to take such 
chances of loss. We have printed cata- 
logs, card catalogs, lists and bulletins, 
and, especially, a body of intelligent 
assistants familiar with the location and 
contents of every book in the library, that 
is, until ransacked by a horde of Goths and 
Vandals. We no longer need to offer op- 
portunities for thieving, still less practi- 
cally connive at it as some of our honored 
librarians have come very near doing in 
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their published statements. Note. I do 
not say the open shelf makes thieves, they 
are made already in plenty, watching for 
opportunities. Ask your merchants about 
their experience. 

“Only 200, 500, 900 volumes dissapeared 
last year, but this was a small matter hard- 
ly equal to the salary of one assistant, not 
worth mentioning.” Does this not sound 
like the genial voice of our friend, Harold 
Skimpole? 

“Are you arrested for much, sir,” I in- 
quire of Mr. Skimpole? 

My dear Miss Summerson,” said he, shak- 
ing his head pleasantly, “I don’t know. 
Some pounds, half shillings and half pence, 
I think were mentioned.” “It’s twenty- 
four pounds, sixteen and seven pence ha’ 
penny,” observed the stranger, “that’s wot 
it is!” “And it sounds, somehow it sounds” 
said Mr Skimpole, “like a small sum.” 

In an impassioned appeal for the open 
shelf by a prominent librarian at the At- 
lanta conference, nine years ago, he ex- 
claimed, “The mere loss of $300 or $400 
worth of books a year should not be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of the open shelf 
system for a single minute.” 

The result of these teachings by such in- 
fluential men of our Association is shown 
to-day after 12 years’ experience, in re- 
doubled losses by theft and mutilation, not 
only in their own libraries, but in many 
others that had not the courage or experi- 
ence to resist their soft persuasive voices. 
It is so easy to go with the crowd. 

Let it once be whispered around that so 
and so many books were stolen from the 
public library last year and are expected 
to be stolen every year, but the librarian 
considers it a matter of little consequence, 
hardly worth mentioning, and the inevit- 
able conclusion will be, by many at least, 
that the theft of public property is not con- 
sidered so culpable a thing after all as 
they were taught at Sunday school. Does 
not this look a little like encouraging and 
conniving at theft? And can your most 
expert accountant figure out how far this 
virus may spread through the body politic, 
how much harm it may do in deadening 
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that keen sense of honesty which society, 
by a hundred different means, is striving 
to inculcate in the minds of the rising 
generation? To hold out opportunities for 
theft is a crime—to invite it, to condoae 
it, and by one of our great educational in- 
stitutions, is monstrous. I cannot think it 
is for this that the free public library is 
supported by a generous and confiding 
people. 

I find few inventcries mentioned in an- 
nual reports. Are they afraid of the revela- 
tions an inventory would make? MIs it 
harder to take an inventory of 150,000 
books than of $150,000 worth of stock in 
a wholesale hardware, grocery, or drug 
store? 

But enough of this, may I tell you how 
we do in Peoria and, as I have lately 
learned, in Denver, also, after that fine li- 
brary had been pretty well riddled and 
ripped up the back for several years by the 
best and brightest open shelf lunatic in our 
entire sisterhood. (I mention no names 
lest two others of my best friends should 
feel hurt at not being included) 

With a present library of 100,000 volumes 
and a stack room capacity for 200,000, we 
keep our books in a carefully classified 
order on the shelves in the stack room im- 
mediately behind the long delivery counter. 
On this counter you will find a few, some 
40 or 50, of the late novels, books that are 
skimmed to-day and skimmed milk to-mor- 
row, but if you want a really good novel 
or any of the classified books it is back 
in its proper place in the stack room and 
our assistants will hand it to you in a 
minute, or, according to tests made, at the 
rate of three a minute on an average. 

In an open case adjoining our delivery 
counter, immediately under the eye of all 
our assistants we keep some 600 volumes 
of the latest works in the different classes 
—theology, philosophy, history, biography, 
science, travel. This much we yield to the 
open shelf idea and it satisfies our people. 
Of course we have thieves too like other 
folks, but we acknowledge it before the 
event. In ample cases around our reading 
room are 18 different sets of cyclopedias 
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and dictionaries and large works of refer- 
ence, many. In our closed children’s room 
at the far end of our reading room, enter- 
ing and leaving by a single wicket, we have 
some 6,000 volumes of juvenile literature of 
all classes and all accessible on open 
shelves, under the watchful guardianship 
of an experienced children’s librarian, 
This I approve of. The child who as yet 
has no faintest idea of what is to be found 
in books outside of school books, makeg 
bere his first acquaintance with that bound- 
less world. A few years later he will know 
what he wants and ask for it. 

But in addition to this if any person 
whatever desires to gratify his curiosity by 
a sight of what we have behind those walls 
in our stack room, he is at once shown 
through the whole wilderness of books, and 
if he is pursuing some special object and 
wishes to spend some time in his chosen 
department we cheerfully bring him of our 
best, or we give him a chair and table by 
his books and leave him by himself. One 
visit satisfies his curiosity and after that 
he finds himself much better served, just 
as I am, by the attendants. 

It has a rather catchy sound to say that 
the only school for the voter is the ballot 
box and the way to teach the people how 
to use the public library is to give them 
the public library to use, but I had sup- 
posed that a schooling of, at least five 
years in the language, laws and customs 
of the country was required of foreign born 
adults before admitting them to the ballot 
box, and 21 years for native born. 

Soe, for our public, who seldom wants 
more than one or two books at a time, it 
is hardly necessary to teach them, at such 
cost, how to use and handle a hundred 
thousand volumes. That is what librarians 
and their assistants only learn after years 
of practice. 

For, after all, the real test of the use- 
fulness of a library lies in its ability not 
only to hand out the latest new novel 
promptly, but, far more exacting than that, 
to answer every reasonable demand made 
upon it for the latest, most reliable infor- 
mation on the ten thousand different sub- 
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gects of human inquiry constantly arising. 
This means Jabor, it means study, it means 
foresight and preparation in the supplying 
of books, and, not one whit less, does it 
mean intelligence, experience and quick 
responsive knowledge on the part of the 
assistant at the delivery desk. 


The PRESIDENT: It was expected that 
we would be able to have a considerable 
discussion of this matter in the Associa- 
tion but time presses so that we can al- 
low but a few minutes for this purpose. 
I will, however, ask for two minute talks, 
to Jast not more than 10 or 15 minutes 
altogether, and shall be very glad if any- 
one who is interested will let us hear what 
he thinks about this. 

Mr HILL: Mr President, Mr Willcox did 
not tell us anything about the losses in his 
library where they have almost altogether 
closed shelves. I would like to ask two 
questions—(1) how many books he loses 
in the course of a year, and how his cir- 
culation compares with libraries having 
open shelves: (2) what his losses are in the 
children’s room? 

Mr WILLCOX: As to the children’s 
room, we have never kept that separate 
until recently; we shall know better at 
the next inventory, and I couldn’t answer 
that question except by referring back. 
On account of repairs in the library, a 
new story of stacks being put up, we 
could not take our usual biennial inven- 
tory year before last, but last year, when 
we took it, it was for three years. Our 
losses were just a little under 300 volumes 
for the three years. As to our losses of 
books that were charged and not collected, 
not returned nor paid for, I think we have 
lost about on an average six a year. In 
this case where I ran up from 110 to 
2,041, our losses average about six a year 
because there will be some—there is no 
denying the fact that we have thieves, 
and J had to guard against them the best 
I could. 

Miss LORD: If Mr Willcox will let me, 
I will state the losses of the Peoria public 
library in the way I stated the others. 
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The Peoria public library lost five volumes 
to every 10,000 circulated during the three- 
year period. 

Mr HILL: Perhaps then, Mr President, 
Miss Lord could answer the other ques- 
tion, how that compares in proportion to 
libraries of the same size having open 
shelves. 

Mr WILLCOX: Yes, let Miss Lord—I 
would rather hear Miss Lord every time. 

Miss LORD: I can give you that class 
in which Peoria comes. It is this: over 
25,000 and under 100,000 the open shelf 
libraries lost as follows: to every 10,000, 
48, 17, 39, &, 15, 7, 6, and Peoria with 
closed shelves lost 5. These are arranged 
according to population. 

Mr HILL: Mr President, if my two min- 
utes are not up I would merely like to 
say that we cannot measure the benefit 
of the open shelf system by any money 
value. The benefit comes from the greater 
use and Jerger circulation of books among 
people who have the opportunity to come 
to the library and see the books that they 
want to choose or that they want to take 
home for their own reading or for study 
there. That is the only point of vantage 
that I think we have. 

Mr CUTTER: it may interest the Asso- 
ciation to know that when I first took 
charge of the Forbes library the shelves 
were separated from the public by the 
charging desk, with only a narrow opening. 
In connection with another matter, the 
charging desk was moved, giving absolute- 
ly free access. The circulation of fiction 
decreased 20,000 the next year, and the 
circulation of non-fiction increased by 
about 10,000. Part of the decrease was 
due to the restricted purchase of new fic- 
tion, part to the free access to the non- 
fiction. 

Mr ANDREWS: To my mind the ques- 
tion of mutilations is really fully as seri- 
ous. I could not agree with Miss Lord 
at all in considering it insignificant in com- 
parison with the losses. Especially in a 
reference library is that true. There is 
one other point I would like to bring out. 
Are we ourselves wholly guiltless in this 
matter? When we are borrowers from 
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other libraries do we take prompt pains to 
return exactly in condition with the lines—- 

Mr HILL: Yes. 

Mr ANDREWS: I fear not. And’ l 
think it is for us to be careful before ow 
own skirts are cleared in this matter. 

Mr BOWERMAN: I wish Miss Lord 
could also have taken into account the 
element of the qualitative value of circula- 
tion, making comparisons between a closed 
and an open shelf library, as to the per- 
centage of fiction. In 1904 in the Washing- 
ton public library the only thing on open 
shelves was fiction. The percentage of fic- 
tion was 84 for the reason that people 
could not get at anything but fiction. In 
their dispair, after waiting a long time to 
get any other kind of a book, they would 
take a book of fiction and go away with it. 
Consequently the fiction circulation was 
high. In the first two years after we be- 
gan to put some of the classed books on 
open shelves the circulation increased to 
155,000; 55,000 only of that increase was 
fiction; 100,000 of it was non-fiction. ‘The 
library was not made entirely open shelf; 
but one class after another was placed on 
open shelves and after four years of hav- 
ing something besides fiction on open 
shelves, the percent of fiction circulated 
has fallen from 84 to 65. 

The PRESIDENT: Mr Willcox in what 
he has said intimated that the library at 
Los Angeles was about to follow the lead 
of the Denver library and close its shelves. 
Can’t we hear from Mr Lummis? 

Mr LUMMIS: Mr Chairman. The Los 
Angeles public library is going to make as 
good a compromise as it can, but it is go- 
ing to close its shelves as much as it must. 
When 1 went in there I found that the in- 
ventory, that useful tool which Mr Wil- 
cox mentioned, was not very seriously 
taken and we were all equally surprised to 
find that our actual losses amounted to 
over 4,000 books a year. Those were large- 
ly the less valuable books. In our refer- 
ence department we lose very little—an 
average of perhaps 20 a year, but there we 
suffer frightful mutilation. Some of our 
most valuable art books have been de- 
pleted of their plates; books of five or ten 


volumes have been destroyed as to their 
value as a set. The heaviest losses come 
in the genera] literature room where they 
average about 1600 a year; the next in 
the juvenile, the next in the fiction, where 
they average about 1450 a year. The juve- 
nile and fiction are now on closed shelves; 
the general literature is closed, that is, 
nominally. We have a cord strung along, 
head high, and nice signs stating that “An 
attendant will bring you what you wish.” 
In new quarters, to which I shall move 
in August, I hope, I am going to have a 
stack room and every book will be on 
the stack except books that are either too 
heavy to be carried off, or that can be 
trusted ir place and accessible, because 
they are right under the eye of an at- 
tendant. Jn the general literature room I 
shall let the people look at the books but 
not reach them. There will be a desk 
running along 30 inches from the shelf, 
which will contain about 16,000 volumes, 
and there they can look at the beautiful 
books and get all that education and still 
can’t tuck the books under their coat; an 
attendant will hand them out promptly. 
They won’t have to wait long, and they 
can educate their minds by seeing the 
titles, but we are going on the general 
principle of protecting that property, on 
the principle that the library is business 
and no business can suffer loss amounting 
to nearly 20% per annum. 

The PRESIDENT: I am _ sorry that 
this very interesting discussion must be 
brought to a close, but we have no more 
time for anything else in this line. es- 
pecially because we have something not on 
the program, that I am sure will be inter- 
esting to you. At the Portland conference 
we had a representative from the Public 
library in Honolulu. Now we are going still 
farther across the Pacific; we have with us 
to-day the librarian of the American li- 
brary, Manila, P. I., and I am going to 
ask Miss SYRENA McKEE to speak to us 
of 
THE AMERICAN CIRCULATING LIBRA- 

RY OF MANILA 

No doubt many attending these meetings 

remember the urgent plea for books “for 
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the soldiers in the Philippines” that was 
sent over the country in the years imme- 
diately following the Spanish-American 
war. This request was answered most 
pountifully by the good people of Ameri- 
ea, who seized with avidity the opportun- 
ity to kill the proverbial two birds, by 
culling out from their library shelves all 
the old text books, gift books, and once 
popular novels, inscribing on the fly-leaves 
thereof “Tor the soldiers in Manila,’ and 
sending them to some collection center, 
whence they were transmitted by an in- 
dulgent government to its defenders in the 
far-away Islands. 

Among the books thus sent were many 
discarded by libraries—the Baltimore mer- 
cantile library seemingly having been the 
most generous in this resepct; book agents’ 
prospectuses; arithmetics galore; and a 
Jarge number of state and government doc- 
uments. 

Soon the books arrived in such quanti- 
ties that distributing them became too 
great a task for those engaged in the work, 
and the happy thought of establishing a 
library emanating from some source, was 
immediately acted upon, and the American 
circulating library of Manila sprang into 
existence. It had to be made a subscrip- 
tion library in order to be self maintaining 
—the sum of five pesos or $2.50 being 
charged for a yearly subscription, and 50 
centavos or 25 cents for a monthly sub- 
scription. ‘These prices hold at the pres- 
ent time—the subscriber having the privi- 
lege of taking out two books at one time 
on a yearly card. Fines are charged at 
the rate of five centavos per day, and 
extra books may be taken by a subscriber 
on the payment of ten centavos for each 
volume so taken. For every centavo re- 
ceived, a receipt in triplicate is made, the 
receipt being a slip of paper six by three 
inches, and the copies are reproduced by 
carbon impression. Mrs Nelly Young Eg- 
bert, the wife of general Egbert who was 
killed in the Filipino insurrection, was 
made librarian at an early stage of the li- 
brary’s progress, and is still serving in 
that capacity. To her, great credit is due for 
her untiring efforts and unflagging interest. 
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Soon after the establishment of the li- 
brary some memorial features were added. 
The Daughters of the Revolution of the 
state of Ohio gave a number of books as 
@ memorial to the soldiers killed in the 
Philippines. I believe these books were 
bought with the proceeds of the sale of an 
elaborate bockplate, designed especially for 
the purpoce, a copy of which is attached 
to each book added to the Ohio collection. 
Other memorials are the Egbert and Lis- 
cum, both of which are marked with book- 
plates—the Greenleaf, California, Montana, 
Virginia, Guy Howard, Miley, and Ken- 
tucky, making in all ten separate memori- 
al collections besides the main library. 

In 1901 the library was turned over to 
the civil government of the Philippine 
Islands urder a special act, with the pro- 
viso that the name remain unchanged and 
the memorial features be perpetually main- 
tained. At this time, the control of the 
library was given to a Board of five 
trustees chosen as follows: 

One to be an army Officer, one, a naval 
officer, two to be representative Filipino 
citizens, and one, an American citizen re- 
siding in Manila. Later on, this Board was 
abolished and the library made a Division 
under the Bureau of Education. The Phil- 
ippines commission passed an act—No. 
1492—ranting permission for the purchase 
of books and periodicals for the library 
divectly from the dealers. In every other 
division and bureau under government con- 
tro], all prrchases must be made through 
the Bureau of supplies. 

Books and periodicals are purchased 
out of the money taken in at the desk from 
the sale of tickets, fines, etc. This amounts 
to over $1,200 a year. Salaries and all 
other expenses of the library are paid out 
of government funds. 

In 1904 the library had grown so un- 
wieldy it was found neccessary to have it 
cataloged, and a cable was sent to the Bu- 
reau of insular affairs to that effect. A 
civil service examination had just been ad- 
vertisei for the purpose of appointing a 
librarian for the War college at Fort 
Leavenworth, and General Edwards de- 
cided to choose the cataloger for the Man- 
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ila library from among the contestants in 
that examination. I was one of those who 
took the examination, and after all the 
other contestants had presumably scorned 
ithe Philippine offer, I gratefully accepted 
it, which answers the question | am often 
asked of how I happened to go out there. 

At the present time the library consists 
of nearly 16,000 volumes on the shelves, 
and more than 11,000 volumes in the store 
room. These store room books are, thou- 
sands of them, duplicates many times 
over of the books upon the shelves, and 
other thousands are old text-books of no 
apparent value to any one. However, they 
cannot be disposed of until condemned by a 
government inspector. The best books in 
the store room are utilized in traveling 
libraries sent out by the librarian to iso- 
lated army posts and hospitals. She also 
distributes large quantities of newspapers 
and magazines among tho regiments sta- 
tioned in the Islands. 

There are four American, one Spanish 
and five Filipino employees of the Ameri- 
cam library. The hours are from eight 
a, m. to ten p. m., no one person being 
required to work over seven hours daily. 
The library is located at the present time 
in the Education building inside the old 
walled city of Manila. It is closed on 
Sundays and legal holidays, of which there 
are eleven ir the Philippine year. The 
circulation averages about 1600 volumes 
per month, and the number of active sub- 
scribers about 650 per month. The pro- 
portion of children taking books is very 
small—due probably to the subscription 
barrier. The charging system in use is 
the Newark system put in when the li- 
brary was reorganized and moved into 
the Education building. The mechanical 
work is done entirely by Filipino boys who 
also do typewriting and keep the magazine 
records. These boys learn quickly and 
do faithfully the work required of them, 
part of which is a continual wiping of the 
books during the rainy season in order 
to keep them free from mould. The books 
are varnished with a preparation which 
to a certain degree prevents mould and the 
ravages of the pestilential cockroach, but 


during the heavy rains it becomes neces- 
sary to continue the wiping process. An- 
other menace to the books is the white 
ant—the most destructive insect in the 
Orient—which will eat its way through 
galvanized iron, and constant watching is 
required to prevent its inroads. A gener- 
ous use of petroleum on the floors is neces- 
sary as an insect preventive, but this he- 
roic treatment is rather detrimental to the 
skirts and shoes of library workers as well 
as visitors. 

A Spanish section has recently been 
added to the library, but as these books 
have not as yet been accessioned, I am un- 
able to state the number of them. They 
are under the care of the Spanish assist- 
ant, and some of them are quite rare and 
valuable, while many of them relate to the 
Philippines either historically or descrip- 
tively. 

A special collection of Philippiniana is 
being made of which the Blair and Robert- 
son set was the nucleus. There are a few 
French, German and other foreign books 
in the library and these collections will 
be added to in time. 

The library has only one publication to 
its account as yet—a list of books con- 
tained in the library to January Ist, 1907. 
This list was compiled by the librarian for 
the purpose of supplying the Bureau of 
audits with an official list of the books in 
the library, and it is sold for seventy 
centavos per copy. 

The patrons of the library are Ameri- 
cans for the most part, many of them 
being soldiers. There are also Spaniards, 
Filipinos, Chinese, and East _ Indians 
among the borrowers. Books are loaned 
for a period of two weeks and may be 
renewed for two weeks. Patrons, living 
in the Provinces, or going there tempor- 
arily, may keep books one month with 
privilege of renewing for two weeks. Prov- 
incial subscribers pay postage both ways 
on books sent them, and must make a de- 
posit of two pesos to cover fines, etc. 

As in many other libraries, serious losses 
have been met with. Books have disap- 
peared bodily or in sections. In one in- 
stance all the illustrations were removed 























from a handsome set of art books, while 
whole articles have been cut out of ency- 
clopedias or text books, and a magazine is 
rarely left uninjured. 

The American library is by no means 
the only one in Manila. The Bureau 
of science has a library of some 10,000 
volumes which holds an enviable place 
among scientific collections. Miss Mary 
Polk is the librarian. The Executive bu- 
rean also maintains a library chiefly of 
public documents both government and 
state. The Bureau of public works has a 
fine technical library. There is a military 
library at the Headquarters at Fort San- 
tiago, and many of the clubs—men’s clubs 
I mean, such as the Elks, University, Co- 
lumbia, Army and Navy, Y. M. C. A., ete.— 
have small circulatimg libraries for the 
use of members. Many of the schools 
have made money enough from entertain- 
ments given to purchase a few hundred 
books for a library. Nearly all of these 
smal] collections are classified under the 
Dewey system (as is the American li- 
brary) many hours of my time having 
been given to instructing their keepers in 
the rudiments of the work. Nearly all 
of the convents and monasteries have 
Spanish libraries, some of them being very 
large and valuable. Because I happen 
to be a woman, I was only allowed to 
enter cre of these libraries—the one at 
the Jesuit convent—where I was most 
courtecusly shown about. 


The PRESIDENT: I want to say how 
much we are indebted to Miss McKee for 
this paper, and that it has been entirely 
prepared in the last two or three days, at 
the request of the Chair, Miss McKee not 
having expected to take part in the pro- 
gram, until she came to the conference. 

The next thing is the report of the 
Council and the Executive board. (See p. 
406) 

Following the report of the Executive 
board the Secretary read the draft of the 
hew constitution as adopted by the Coun- 
cil and by that body recommended to the 
general Association for approval in ac- 


cordance with the provision of Section 
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26 of the present Constitution. Where- 
upon 

Mr ANDREWS: Mr President, in order 


to bring it before the Association, I move 
that the Association accept the recommen- 
dations of the Council and adopt the 
amendments, instructing the Executive 
board to present them in final perfected 
fcrm at least one month before the next 
conference. 

Mr THWAITES: I second the motion. 

The PRESIDENT: All those present 
understand of course that the approval of 
this constitution at this conference does 
not constitute its adoption but simply en- 
sures that we shall have a year’s time 
to think over the matter before rejecting 
or finally adopting it at the next confer- 
ence. Is there any discussion? If not [ 
will put the question. All those in favor 
of the approval of this constitution and 
requesting the Executive board to put it 
in final form and present it at least one 
menth before the next conference for final 
action will signify it by saying aye; op- 
posed, no. : 

Unanimously adopted. 

The PRESIDENT: The next business 
before the Association is the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, Mr Little. 

Mr LITTLE: The Committee on Reso- 
lutions recommend the adoption of the 
following minute: “At the conclusion of 
its Thirtieth annual conference, the Am- 
erican Library Association desires to re- 
cord its lasting appreciation of the lavish 
hospitality shown by the Twin Cities, and 
to express its sincere gratitude to all 
whose efforts have conspired to make the 
meeting at Lake Minnetonka one of the 
most delightful of a long series. It 
tenders hearty thanks to its official hosts, 
the libraries and municipalities of Minnea- 
polis and St. Paul, and to Mayors Haynes 
and Lawler, Messrs Walker and Young 
who voiced their welcome; to Rev. M. D. 
Shutter of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Minneapolis, Minn., for his scholarly ad- 
dress delivered at our public meeting; to 
Hon. T. B. Walker for the invitation to 
view the choice collection of paintings in 
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his private art gallery; to the proprietors 
of the St. Paul Dispatch for the various 
courtesies extended by them; to the Com- 
mercial club of Minneapolis for its hospi- 
tality on Tuesday; to the Woman’s club 
of Minneapolis and to Mr and Mrs E. J. 
Phelps for the delightful reception at 
Ferndale; to the Twin City rapid transit 
company, the St Paul public library, the 
St Paul commercial club and the many 
individuals who, by the loan of automo- 
biles and other services made June 25th a 
red letter day for 700 members of the as- 
sociation; to the Trustees of the Minne- 
apolis public library and of the Minneapolis 
athenaeum for the enjoyable reception and 
dance at the Lafayette club; to the H. W. 
Wilson company for its enterprise and gen- 
erosity in the maintenance of the “Daily 
cumulative,” a unique and most helpful fea- 
ture of the conference; finally and in ful- 
lest measure to the local Committee of Ar- 
rangements, Messrs James T. Gerould, H. 
W. Wilson, Misses Gratia Countryman, 
Clara F. Raldwin and Mrs H. J. McCaine, 
who planned so wisely, labored so earnest- 
ly and accomplished so much for the profit 
and pleasure of the Association. 
Respectfully submitted 
’ GEO. T. LITTLE, 
Chairman Committee on Resolutions. 


Mr BOWERMAN: I second the adoption 
of the minute. Whereupon it was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr ©. E. RUSH then presented the fol- 
lowing 


REPORT OF THE TELLERS OF 
ELECTION 


The following is the result of the official 
ballot of the Minnetonka conference of the 
American Library Association held June 
26, 1908. 


No. of 

For President: votes 

C. H. Gould, Montreal............. 189 
For 1st Vice-President: 

N. D. C. Hodges, Cincinnati........ 185 
For 2nd Vice-President: 

Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, Buffalo...... 189 


CONFERENCE 


For Treasurer: 


Purd B. Wright, St. Joseph........ 189 
For Recorder: 

Mary E. Ahern, Chicago........... 183 
For Trustee of Endowment Fund: 

Wis Wes IE, og ce ciccesccccncsane 176 

i Pi SE aca a Se wince oo Bd naa sia an 175 

Thomas D. Jones.................. 175 
For Members of the Council: 

BE MB ins oc tec edecea cas 178 

Warer L.. BYrown...............50. 150 

Adelaide R. Hasse................. 150 

Samuel H. Ranck................. 138 

i. Ree 120 

Mary E. Hazeltine................. 117 

EE OR, PIN o.5,.0 bis sk ose bs 0.0 nlalsic otk 87 


The first five of those nominated for 
Council are elected members. 
Cc. E. RUSH, 
C. H. MILAM, 
Tellers of Election. 


The PRESIDENT: The time has now 
arrived when the Chair appreciates very 
deeply the anxiety shown periodically by 
so many of our public journals regarding 
the answer to the question: “What shall 
we do with our ex-presidents?” He sin- 
cerely trusts that they will still be per- 
mitted to come to the conferences of the 
Association and to take some part in their 
deliberative and also in their social pro- 
ceedings. It is entirely unnecessary for me 
to introduce to this association my succes- 
sor, Mr C. H. Gould. You all know his un- 
tiring devotion to the cause of American 
libraries in the broadest sense, covering 
the whole of this continent, and to the in- 
terests of this association. He is always 
present at its conferences, the part taken 
by him is always useful, and it will con- 
tinue to be so, I know, so long as he lives. 
We are delighted that he is to serve us as 
our presiding officer during the next year 
and we are glad and satisfied to place the 
interests of the association in his hands. 
We shall now be glad to hear from Mr 
Gould. 

Mr C. H. GOULD: Mr Bostwick and 
ladies and gentlemen of the American Li- 
brary Association, I know very well that 
you do not want to hear a long speech now, 
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and I am equaily sure that Mr Bostwick 
is too kind-hearted to desire to place me 
in the position of putting me through my 
paces before you for your amusement at 
this time. Yet it would be mere affectation 
if I were not glad of the opportunity to 
tell you how keenly I appreciate the honor 
that you have done me, and I might almost 
t4d how deeply I feel the responsibility 
that has been placed upon my shoulders. 
I am sure that there is one feature in con- 
nection with my selection which has 
weighed with you perhaps much more than 
any personal qualifications that I may pos- 
sess, and that is the fact that I happen to 
represent—very inadequately I am afraid— 
the nearest national neighbor of this coun- 
try. Nothing could be more grateful to 
me than to feel that I am allowed to repre- 
sent an Association on that footing, be- 
cause I am convinced that the sentiment 
of internationality, if I may use the word, 
is a powerful one for the good of the Asso- 
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ciation and has long been a strong one. 
Therefore [ thank you doubly for appoint- 
ing me, in one sense, as the representative 
of the country to which I belong and which 
I hope may always be the strongest friend 
and ally of this great delightful country 
to which we are all so glad to be allowed 
to come whenever there is an opportunity. 
I thank you very much, Mr Chairman, for 
your kind introduction of me (a steamboat 
whistle blew a loud blast at this point) 
and I am glad that [ was not omitted from 
that—I would have been the only person 
whe had not been honored in that way. 
I thank you all, ladies and gentlemen, once 
more, and I assure you that whatever I 
can do to promote the interests of the 
Association shall be done. 

The PRESIDENT: Now I declare this 
Thirtieth annual meeting of the American 
library Association adjourned without day 
and I take pleasure in handing this symbol 
of office (the gavel) to my successor. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 
Eleventh Annual Meeting, Lake Minnetonka, Minn., June 25-26, 1908 


FIRST SESSION 


The meeting was called to order at 
eight o’clock p. m., by the president, Mr 
Thomas L. Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, 
who delivered the following address: 

Who among librarians has not felt a 
quickening of the pulse of librarianship 
when reading of the men of ’76 and their 
doings in forming the American Library 
Association, thus giving to America the 
honor of founding the first organized ef- 
fort in the interests of libraries. 

The enthusiasm developed at this time 
is responsible for the birth of the “Li- 
brary Journal,” now 32 years old, and the 
participants in that meeting were also re- 
sponsible for the publication of a report 
upon the Libraries of the United States, 
which for completeness in dealing with 
details and in soundness in advice has 
rever been equalled, in any other age or 
country. 

What a splendid company they were! 
And how well have they inscribed their 
names upon the list of those of whom it 
may be said “well done.” There were 
Spofford, to whom was rightly given the 
epithet of “walking encyclopedia;” Cutter, 
whose rules for cataloging and classifica- 
tion promise to go down to the end of 
library time; Dewey, whose decimal sys- 
tem is known in every civilized country 
2nd to whose marvelous enthusiasm in the 
interests of libraries much of the success 
of the Association is due; Justin Winsor, 
who had not then completed his ‘“Narra- 
tive and critical history,” but was well up 
in the front rank of library workers; 
Poole, whose name will go down to pos- 
terity in connection with his “Index” with 
honorable mention of Fletcher, his suc- 
cessor in that important work; Lloyd 
Smith, whose great delight it was to as- 
sist students by reading dissertations in 


a half dozen languages, fluently and intel- 
ligently; John Edmands, the author of 
the Edmands “Classification” and now the 
eldest living librarian; John Jordan, Jr., 
now the librarian of the Historical society 
of Pennsylvania; Doctor Nolan and Mr 
Peoples who are still among the most 
youthful of the attendants at these meet- 
tings. What a splendid company it was, 
mentally, morally and socially! It was a 
man by the name of Pattison I think who 
once remarked that a “librarian who reads 
is lost”. In the company of such men as 
I have mentioned it would seem rather 
that the librarian who does not :ead has 
not yet been found. 

The effect of the formation of the As- 
sociation was immediately seen, first, in 
the marvelous increase in the number of 
institutions supported by taxation; second 
in the number of libraries established by 
private gift; third, in the extension of 
state aid; fourth, in the construction of 
buildings of fire proof materials; fifth, in 
the organization of persons engaged in 
library work for the study of library econ- 
omy and for the discussion of the prob- 
lems of library administration; sixth, in 
the establishment of schools for system- 
atic instruction in library work. 

As the membership of the Association 
grew it became necessary to form sec- 
tions for discussing the interests of special 
classes of libraries and in the course of 
time the state librarians found it desirable 
to organize a new association, and we 
have come together to celebrate its 10th 
anniversary. There were I believe, only 
three representatives of state libraries 
present at the first meeting in Philadel- 
phia, and this is not to be wondered at 
when you take into consideration the 
trials and tribulations which beset these 
institutions; and in 1898 at the first meet- 
ing of the National Association of State 
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Libraries but ten states were represented, cality not having easy access to a law 


of which only one, Oklahoma, was situ- 
ated west of the Mississippi. Without in- 
dulging in pessimism it is safe to say 
that it will be many years before we 
secure a complete representation of the 
various states in the Union. The influ- 
ence, however, of the published proceed- 
ings has been most positive, and the 
answers I have received from librarians 
who are unable to be with us to-day show 
that the matter of expense in making the 
trip is the only deterring influence with a 
great majority. Would it not be well for 
the Association to lend its united influence 
in securing appropriations on the part of 
the various states in order that its libra- 
ries may be properly represented? Not- 
withstanding the discouragements the an- 
nual meetings have been well planned, 
and the stimulus given to the state libra- 
ries is apparent in many directions. In 
place of the humdrum institutions of 30 
years ago with their collections of law 
books and public documents; with a small 
number of attendants with no library ex- 
perience, spending most of their time in 
making themselves as useful as possible 
to their political sponsors, we now have 
a number of well regulated educational in- 
stitutions wherein, to be sure, you will 
have some political elements, but with 
those a fair mixture of people trained to 
their work who are fully impressed by 
the opportunities offered in reaching many 
elements in society not affected by the 
public library, the college, and in some in- 
stances not even by the public school. 
Thus we find the state institution no 
longer satisfied in the function of distrib- 
uting a few law books, nor in having its 
large collection of miscellaneous literature 
locked up in cell-like alcoves, but held 
in trust for each citizen of the common- 
Wealth, so that a student at the remotest 
cross roads may have access to the best 
thought of the present and past. The law 


library, no longer a heap of dusty books, 
becomes an effective instrument in the 
hands of the legislative librarian, and 
sends its duplicate volumes to every lo- 





collection. The history, biography and 
genealogy of each state are well repre- 
sented in the collection, and many libra- 
rians are securing as rapidly as possible 
the works printed within the limits of the 
state, which have any value from an edu- 
cational or bibliographical point of view. 

The collection of newspapers and peri- 
odicals has not been neglected, and sharp 
eyes are continuously at work hunting for 
missing numbers of those “vehicles of dis- 
jointed thought,” as Doctor Rush denomi- 
nated them, which have become so valu- 
able to the genealogist and historian. 

Provision is made, too, for the preser- 
vation of State papers and manuscripts, 
and the greatest care is taken in the re- 
pairing and cataloging of such material 
with better facilities for printing such 
matter as is important historically. More 
care is taken in the distribution of the 
publications of the state government and 
a definite number of volumes of each pub- 
lication is set aside for libraries, schools 
and specialists. 

The leading library school is connected 
with a state library, and traveling librar- 
ies by the thousand are being distributed 
to small communities, schools, and study 
clubs which are so conducted as to build 
up a local interest in such matters. 

Museum features are appearing and the 
resources of each state are being intelli- 
gently arranged so that the sight-seer at 
the state capitol often finds himself under- 
going a course of instuction when he least 
expects it. 

The educational work of the siate, its 
flora and fauna, its geology and archeology 
and the early life of the inhabitants are 
illustrated by well mounted and well la- 
beled specimens, and lantern slides illus- 
trating all these activities are distributed 
with the most moderate restrictions. 

The work so admirably outlined by Miss 
Carey at the Asheville conference of the 
A. L. A. opens up a new line of activity 
promising most important results in the 
development of the library interests of 
state institutions whether it be placed in 
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charge of the library authorities or under 
the direction of a special commission. 
There have been, it is true, certain dis- 
couragements in the past pear; but an ad- 
vance has been made which promises 
much for the future. Let us work together 
io give due credit to those who have ac- 
complished something and omit the nega- 
tive side of the proposition. The profes- 
sion at large will be benefited only by 
what it has done and done well, and we 
can safely leave to our critics the task of 
proving that we are but human. I[ am 
more than pleased to find that 23 insti- 
tutions are represented at this meeting. 
Let us unanimously resolve that the next 
meeting will find us better able to sur- 
mount the difficulties which beset us. 


Miss MINNIE M. OAKLEY next pre- 
rented the 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER FOR THE YEAR 1907-1908 


The usual work of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer during the year has consisted of edit- 
ing the Proceedings, distributing them 
after publication, answering letters and re- 
quests for back numbers, writing remind- 
ers of unpaid dues, conferring with chair- 
men of committees and the president, pay- 
ing bills and keeping the finances in 
order. Calls for copies of the Proceedings 
have come from far and near, one request 
coming from the editor of the Russian 
“Year-book of education,” St. Petersburg. 

As the Proceedings of the 8th annual 
meeting, held in Portland, Oregon, in 1905 
are out of print, the secretary requests 
that any one having duplicate copies 
would confer a favor by sending to her all 
copies that can be spared. 

During the year Mr W. R. Watson of 
the California state library, a member of 
the Committee on the Exchange and dis- 
tribution of public documents, resigned his 
membership on account of a change in his 
work. Miss Maude Thayer of the Lllinois 
state library was appointed to fill the un- 
expired term. 

The report of the finances follows: 


alance on hand from 1907 report $ 75.84 
Dues were received from the fol- 
lowing libraries: 
Ala. dept. of archives and history.$ 500 








California state library............ 10.00 
Cole, T. L., Washington, D. C.... 5.00 
Connecticut state library........... 10.00 
Illinois state library............... 7.50 
Indiana state library............... 5.00 
Iowa state library................. 20.00 
John Crerar library................ 10.00 
Kansas state library............... 5.00 
Kansas state historical library.... 5.00 
Maine state library................ 5.00 
Michigan state library.............. 5.00 
New Hampshire state library...... 5.00 
New VYork state library............ 25.00 
GRAIG GATS TTOEF oc i ccccicccccsccscs 7.50 
Oregon state library............... 5.00 
Pennsylvania state library......... 10.00 
Rhode Island state library.......... 10.00 
Vermont state library.............. 5.00 
Virginia state library.............. 10.00 
Washington state library.......... 5.00 
175.00 

SS Se er re $250.84 


Disbursements: 
Stenographer, Asheville meeting....$ 26.10 











BND, o.0.0:0.0060 2 e0ceeseee-s >. =e 
Printing Proceedings, 1907......... 134.68 
a tis gE ty lctbisbrasein-a nS «,'pie.9 & 10.00 
Manila envelopes................... .30 
PYIRUINE PIOMPAMAB..... 2... 52 c ccc cece 3.00 
176.01 

gee glia RE a tt Ae fee eis Bots > 74.83 
dk BEM note hide rate Beals knee SRL $250.84 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The PRESIDENT: The first item on 
the program is the report of the Committee 
on Clearing house for state publications 
of which Miss Hasse, of New York, is 
chairman. 

The SECRETARY: I had a letter from 
Miss Hasse, saying she did not understand 
she was chairman of this committee; that 
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she had no report to make and would not 
be present. She understands that the Com- 
mittee has been discontinued and the 
chairman discharged. 

The PRESIDENT: We will pass this 
report and take up the report of the Com- 
mittee on Exchange and distribution of 
state documents. 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS 


This report shows 

1 That in 26 states, the exchange of- 
ficial is the librarian; in 16, the Secretary 
of state; in 3, somebody else. 

2 That in 24 states, the exchange is re- 
ciprocal; in 16 states, otherwise, such as, 
on demand, to chief executive, etc. 

3 That 11 states send the documentary 
journal; 5, separates; 23, both. 

4 That 38 states send the acts of the 
legislature and court reports; 1 does not. 

5 That § states send annually; 8, bi- 
ennially; 19, when published; 14, at other 
times. 

6 That 34 states want the documents 
from all states, 3 want only bound vol- 
umes; 1 wants court reports and laws; 1 
does not say; and 1 says, “No” with ex- 
clamations. 

7 That 24 states classify and catalog all 
exchanges; 12 do not; 4 intend to. 

8 That 22 states have a fund for distri- 
bution; 16 do not; 2 are indefinite. 

9 That 2 states charge price or car- 
riage; 37 do not. 

The Committee recommends 

1 That a persistent effort be made and 
continued by the National Association of 
State Libraries to bring all states into the 
condition where they will distribute by 
exchange all state documents and publica- 
tions. The Committee considers this ab- 
solutely primary and essential. 

2 That a systematic effort be made to 
induce all states to make exchanges with 
other states through their respective li- 
brarians. 

DEMARCHUS BROWN, Chairman. 


The report was accepted and ordered 
printed. 
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Mr PAINE (Neb.): I would like to know 
something about exchange of documents. 
We have a great deal of difficulty in our 
state. We have no appropriation with 
which to work and we do not know how 
to legislate. We have no appropriation 
whereby state reports are sent to the state 
library for exchange purposes, neither is 
there any appropriation for anyone to 
send them out. We are making an effort 
to bring the matter before our legislature, 
asking that a certain number of reports 
be sent to our library, but we have not 
yet succeeded and we would be glad to 
know how those gentlemen who have 
overcome this difficulty have arranged it. 

The PRESIDENT: Simply prepare 
your bill and have it go through the 
House. We found the same difficulty in 
Pennslyvania. Some of the reports are 
distributed by the secretary of the com- 
monwealth and others by the governor. 
We simply prepared a bill providing that 
300 copies of each document be sent to. 
the state library and to such other institu- 
tions that were entered for exchange with 
the library. You can modify it, if 
there is any opposition to the bill. Modify 
it simply by providing that you have 
enough copies to furnish the state libra- 
ries and I think it will go through with- 
out question. 

Mr HITT: The state of Washington 
goes further than that. It makes the state 
librarian the official custodian of all state 
publications. When a publication is fin- 
ished by the printer it goes to the state 
librarian and any one who wants a copy 
of a publication goes to the state libra- 
rian. This is an ideal condition of things 
and is a great help to the state library. 
Your plan of asking for 300 copies might 
not always work well, because in some: 
cases there might not be a sufficient num- 
ber of copies. 

The PRESIDENT: That is simply be- 
cause we do not wish to be subject to the 
demands of people politically inclined. 

Mr HITT: We have everything that is 
published by the state and the expense of 
every document is met by the state. 
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Mr BRIGHAM (R. I1.): In our state we 
passed a bill similar to yours providing 
for aS many copies as they care to give 
us. Sometimes the demand for certain 
publications was greater than the supply, 
as in the case of insurance reports, and 
we had to make a request for more, but as 
a rule they have been inclined to help us. 
While I am on my feet I want to ask this 
question: Is it customary for the Asso- 
ciation to print the report in full? Mr 
“Brown spoke of printing the tables. In 
many cases the information furnished is 
of a private nature. Is it intended to 
print the report in full and also the 
tables? 

The PRESIDENT: 
the intention. 

Mr ANDREWS: My motion provided 
that the reports be printed. Mr Brown’s 
report gives some information valuable, 
not only to this Association, but to the 
members of the American Library Asso- 
ciation at large. I do not want to have it 
cut out. We are allowed something over 
15 pages, which includes the papers, and 
my motion was to print Mr Brown’s re- 
port. I do not mean to refer to any re- 
ports containing confidential information. 

The PRESIDENT: Would it not be 
well to have some rule or understanding 
to have only such matter cut out as the 
chairman might indicate? 

Miss STEVENSON: I would like to ask 
Mr Hitt a question. I think he told us 
that the provision of the law he spoke 
about was not actually carried out, or 
practiced, and, as a matter of fact, state 
documents were not turned over to him. 
I would like to know whether there is 
not a sufficient force in his library, or 
whether it is on account of the low state 
appropriation that they are not turned 
over to him. I would like to know 
whether there is any objection to turn- 
ing them over. 

Mr HITT: All decuments do not come 
to me, but that is the law of the state of 
Washington. There is no objection to 
turning papers over to the state librarian 
except in this particular: many executive 
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officers wish to send a copy of their 
reports to state departments of other 
states and do send them and we do 
not have a demand for them. There 
is no objection to turning such publicatiqns 
over to the state librarian, except that 
heads of departments want to send them 
to officials of other states because they 
contain official figures that are of inter 
est to such officials, and this is granted 
by the state librarian. There is no ob 
jection to this course under these circum- 
stances. 

Mr GODARD (Conn.): In our state up 
to two years ago it has been the custom 
of the executive officer, who has charge of 
the printing of all documents, to distri- 
bute publications, working under the 
state librarian. The law is now changed, 
but there is no difference in the practice 
which is still being carried out. In all 
cases where certain departments or col- 
leges or libraries have been regularly on 
our exchange list, they have been in the 
habit of sending to the librarian for reports. 
There might be three or four requests from 
some libraries for the same report. Now 
it has become our custom that all re- 
quests of this kind shall be turned over 
to the library, and when requests come 
from individuals they are turned over to 
the librarian, and he finds where the set 
nearest to this individual is located and 
then he is told that what he wants is 
accessible at that library. 

The PRESIDENT: Do you have a pro- 
vision for an expense account in that case? 

Mr GODARD: We do. 

Mr BROWN: In Indiana, the appropria- 
tion contains an item providing for office 
expense and distribution. I then ask the 
board of public printers for a certain num- 
ber of copies of every report apt to be 
be received by them, to be filed in the li- 
brary. This is requested for distribution 
among all the libraries of Indiana. 

The PRESIDENT: Do you send to the 
historical society as well? 


Mr BROWN: To all who ask. If we 


do not get enough from the printing board, 
if what we get do not fill the demand, we 
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ask for more from the department. We 
simply say we want them for the use of 
libraries or for historical purposes and 
we always get them; they give us all we 
can use. I ask the consent of the com- 
mittee to insert the word “publications” 
instead of “documents.” Usually a docu- 
ment is a formal report, as the report of 
the state auditor, and in my state, docu- 
ments are not distributed by the libra- 
rian. We also have certain other papers 
which the state law permits us to distrib- 
ute. For instance, the report of the un- 
veiling of the monuments of Indiana and 
other reports that are in a certain way 
historical. We also distribute the reports 
of the Indiana Academy of science, send- 
ing them to educational institutions as 
well as to libraries. 

Mr ROBINSON: It would be well to 
bind all state reports together in public 
documents for distribution. In some 
states the public documents are bound to- 
gether, while in other states they are not 
brought together. In my state everything 
is bound up and we receive every publica- 
tion except supreme court reports. Those 
are bound up singly in a series of volumes. 
In the case of insurance we are getting 
everything that the state produces. Where 
a state binds only a portion of them and 
there are fugitive documents scattered 
about it is hard to follow all those cases. 
It seems to me this is a case where we 
might secure uniformity of action from 
legislatures and public printers in order 
to secure these documents in a convenient 
Way. 

Mr GODARD: Iam pleased at the way 
the report has led up to this discussion. 
As it is such a vitally important matter, 
I wish that the representative of each li- 
brary represented here might tell the 
status in his state, and by taking the mat- 
ter up personally with the authorities it 
may be we can help states like Colorado. 
I believe this discussion is of more profit 
than the reading of papers, which can be 
read by title. 

Mr PAINE: In Nebraska we are not 
giving the state publications in exchange 
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with the state libraries. We find the state 
libraries do not care to receive these pub- 
lications except in cases of rare old ones, 
and so far as their own publications are 
concerned, we have not been able to effect 
any exchange, they claiming, in nine cases 
out of ten, that their custom was to send 
to state libraries, the state library only. 
If this association can take any action 
that will induce them to send to other 
libraries except state libraries, I think it 
will be a step in the right direction, be- 
cause often historical libraries desire them 
more than state libraries. 

Mr GALBREATH: We are very glad 
to know that someone in Nebraska has 
charge of the distribution of documents 
for that state. The state library of Ne- 
braska is a law library and makes no use 
of documents other than the laws and of 
the courts 

Mr HITT: I just came from Lincoln, 
Neb., a few days ago where I had a sev- 
eral hours conversation with the state li- 
brarian. He is Supreme court reporter, 
he is clerk of the Supreme court and also 
state librarian. If we should send them 
Washington publications they would be 
practically of no use at Lincoln. 

The PRESIDENT: I think it would be 
rather useful to find where these docu- 
ments might be sent so as to be appre- 
ciated. There are a number of states in 
which the state library is practically only 
a law collection of very limited scope, and 
if there is another institution that is per- 
forming the work of the state library, I 
believe any of us would be glad to see 
that they get the documents they need. 
Pennsylvania would certainly appreciate it. 

Mr ANDREWS: There is still another 
case where the state library is 200 miles 
from the center of the state. It is use- 
less to tell a citizen of Chicago who is 
seeking some immediate information con- 
tained in some document from the state of 
Washington that he will find such infor- 
mation at Springfield. For that reason it 
should be at the principal cities of the 
state, where the capital is so widely re- 
moved, that state documents should be 
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deposited. We are not particularly anx- 
ious that our library should collect state 
documents, but it has been forced upon 
us by orders from the students of the 
university, and therefore I come to the 
convention and am doubly interested to 
find that you are not inclined to shut 
them off in a little room in the state 
house, but are more inclined to put them 
where they will do good to ourselves and 
others who are so widely separated from 
the capital cities. 

Mr SAMPSON: The case of Missouri 
is somewhat similar to that of Nebraska; 
in fact, the State historical society is 
made the recipient of 60 copies of the 
Supreme court reports, these being sent 
out by the secretary of state and not by 
us. It has not been customary for the 
State library to send out in return, but 
our society is ready to do that thing, 
and we have about 1000 duplicates to- 
day. 

Mr BROWN: To whom shall we send 
for state documents of Missouri after this, 
to the State library or to the State his- 
torical society? 

Mr SAMPSON: If you want anything 
in return and will send to me you will 
get it. 

The PRESIDENT: When I wrote to 
Nebraska I was informed that we would 
get in exchange only volume for volume, 
and as we have not received anything 
from Nebraska since 1873, and as we 
usually send our documents on, I thought 
it was prety hard. However, if we can 
get everything from 1873 that will be 
great satisfaction. 

Mr BRIGHAM (R. I.): At the time I 
left, the laws of 1907 had not been r>- 
ceived, anc I possibly can get no resuli 
except through Mr Sampson. 

Mr SAMPSON: We have the session 
laws; if you want them you can have 
them. 

Mr HITT: I would like to ask Mr 


Brown one question in regard to the table 
he presented in his report. He says cer- 
tain states want documents alone and 


some separate. We want to know who 
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‘vants all public documents and which we 
have to separate. 

Mr BROWN: I did not read it, but it 
is all there. 

Mr ROBINSON: I want to move that 
the Committee upon Exchange and distri- 
bution of state documents be requested 
to prepare a uniform library distribution 
bill to be presented to the several states. 

Mr PAINE: I wish to move an amend- 
ment to the effect that a special commit- 
tee of three be appointed by the president 
of this Association, and that the Com- 
mittee include also in that bill a provision 
for sending state librarians to these meet- 
ings. I second the motion. 

The amendment was accepted by Mr 
Robinson and the motion as amended be- 
ing put to a vote prevailed. 

Mr COLE: Before that subject is en- 
tirely passed by, if I am still in order, it 
seems to me that a good deal of troubie 
comes by the sending library not know- 
ing to what library or school to send it. 
In some states mentioned here this even. 
ing—I think it was Nebraska—libraries 
insist on sending to the state library which 
does not want the »ooks. I was going 
to suggest that in drafting this bill that 
that feature be taken cognizance of. 

The PRESIDENT: I think the remedy 
in either of those cases lies with the li- 
brary or school. For instance, in the case 
of Mr Andrews we always include his li- 
brary in the exchange, and I think the 
remedy would rather lie in that direction 
instead of a definite law. 

Mr COLE: I was thinking of libraries 
at the state capital. 

Mr BRIGHAM (Iowa): We send a cer- 
tain number to state libraries as such, and 
there is a provision in the law whereby 
the governor can take as many copies as 
he wishes. If I find I am running out I 
go to the governor and get his signature 
for as many copies as I need. This is a 
very convenient arrangement in our state 
where the governor has that power. 

Mr GALBREATH: It seems to me this 
is rather an important proposition and we 
are apt to overlook some features. It is 

















an easy matter to appoint a committee 
and suggest that it draft a bill to cover 
the requirements of those present, but it 
is somewhat difficult to suggest a bill that 
would accomplish completely the result 
desired. Thiugs may be done in one state 
that are done in a different way in an- 
other, and expenses that are paid in one 
state from a certain fund may be paid 
from a different fund in another state, and 
it would probably be somewhat difficult to 
arrive at a common solution of the prob- 
lem. The other can readily be done I 
think, and it is important that it be 
done; in fact, the lady who spoke first 
this evening made a plea for just what 
this will provide. It is comparatively 
easy for us to talk in a general way how 
it is done and how it is done in our par- 
ticular state, but it is a different matter 
to draft a model law that will answer for 
every state. It seems to me this is an 
important proposition and ought to be 
carefully considered. 

The PRESIDENT: We might leave 
that to the committee and see whether 
it finds any difficulty in framing such a 
law. 

Mr BRIGHAM (Iowa): I would like to 
talk to that last addition. I don’t think 
that is the way to get at it, that is, to 
have our expenses paid to these annual 
meetings. It would be affording a splen- 
did opportunity to the professional refor- 
mer to make an eloquent speech against 
the wasting of public funds. I think that 
every state should have a slight amend- 
ment of the present state library law pro- 
viding for the enlarging of the powers of 
the board in the matter of expenditure of 
money. That is likely to be recommended 
by the library committee in states that 
have a library board or any responsible 
committee. They will say that it is a 
reasonable measure and it will go through 
without any question, and we can get in 
some states where the board decides they 
cannot give the money for any such pur- 
pose. The object is to give the board just 


a little more power than it has now in the 
matter of expenditure of public money. 
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Mr JOHNSON BRIGHAM next presented 
the 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXTEN- 
SION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Your committee to report on methods 
for the inrease of membership of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries 
has to report that, after correspondence 
between committeemen, it was agreed that, 
in advance of the formal report, the chair- 
man of the Committee should himself do 
what could be done by correspondence to- 
ward the desired end. Accordingly, a list 
was obtained, from your secretary, of 
such state libraries as were regarded by 
her as our missionary field, and the chair- 
man addressed a personal letter to every 
librarian whose library was included in the 
list, enclosing with same a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope with the request for an 
answer. 

The letter urged on each librarian the 
desirability of a representation of his li- 
brary at Lake Minnetonka, June 22-27, as- 
suring the one addressed that the formal 
and informal discussion proposed would 
cover vital points in the development of 
state library work, and that the free ex- 
change of ideas and experiences would be 
found to be very valuable. The letter 
called attention to the change in the name 
of the Association, making it clear that 
assistant librarians and trustees are quite 
as elegible to membership as state librar- 
jans themselves; and urging the person 
addressed to take up the matter with his 
Board asking that at least one representa- 
tive be sent, his neccessary expenses to 
be paid by the Board. 

At the Committee’s request your Sec- 
retary followed up this letter with a copy 
of the Proceedings of 1907, that the prac- 
tical trend of the discussions at the Ashe- 
ville conference might be noted. At the 
Committee’s request, also, the railroad peo- 
ple looking up business in connection with 
the Lake Minnetonka conference were 
asked to send their announcements to the 
persons and libraries included in the 
above-mentioned special list. 
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The responses to the letter sent out, 11 
in number, briefed for quick and conven- 
ient reference, are as follows: 

Arizona—S. G. Stark, assistant librar- 
ian, writing for J. W. Crenshaw, librarian, 
simply states that it will be impossible 
for him to attend. 

Georgia—Mrs Maud Barker Cobb, librar- 
ian, whose presence at the Asheville con- 
ference is pleasantly remembered, writes 
that as assistant librarian last year she 
attended the conference, paying her own 
expenses; that the meeting enlightened 
her as to the advantage and profit to be 
gained therefrom. She was especially in- 
terested in the legislative reference dis- 
cussion, declaring it to be her purpose, 
now that she is state librarian, to make 
work with the legislature a feature of her 
administration, so far as conditions will 
permit, and expressing the hope that a 
future legislature will give substantial 
recognition of its usefulness by increasing 
its appropriation for the State library. 
She writes it is a sore disappointment to 
her that she is unable to attend the Min- 
netonka meeting, owing to the fact that 
her two assistants are new, and, further, 
that while the library is under the general 
supervision of the Supreme court, it has no 
board with power to send her. Her 
judginent is that the Georgia library 
should become identified with our associa- 
tior. and at the proper time will so recom- 
mend. 

Kentucky—Frank K. Kavenaugh, librar- 
ian, delayed his answer until June 10, hop- 
ing he might be able to give an affirmative 
reply to the invitation extended him. He 
deeply regrets his inability to be with us, 
owing to matters incident to preparations 
for the equipment of the library in the new 
Capitol building. He discussed with the 
Governor the sending of one of his depu- 
ties to the meeting, and the governor 
ruled that there was no law permitting an 
appropriation for the expense incident to 
such course, and it would be inconvenient 
to send another without providing for the 
necessary expenses of the trip. He adds 
these cheering words: 


I feel a pride in keeping well abreast 
with the times in the progress of libraries 
and now that we are soon to have ample 
quarters, we feel that new life will be 
given to our library and that we shall 
have a library complete in every appoint- 
ment, and second to none in the Union. 

I shall follow the reports of the meeting 
with much interest and, while I will be 
with you in spirit only, this time, I hope 
to be in person at the next meeting. I 
know it is by cooperation that great re. 
sults can only be attained, and as a senti- 
ment I propose, the motto of our grand old 
commonwealth, “United we stand, divided 
we fall.” 


Louisiana—aAlbertine F, Phillips, librar- 
Jan, is sorry to say that it is impossible 
to secure an appropriation for the purpose 
indicated. There is no library board, the 
library being under the supervision of the 
Secretary of state. She and her associates 
read with interest the report for 1907, and 
she is sure all who read it feel it would 
be a benefit to attend the meetings of the 
Association. 

Missouri—Thomas W. Hawkins, libra- 
rian, who met with us in St. Louis, read 
with much interest and appreciation the 
letter sent him, and was sure he would 
derive much pleasure from attendance 
this year, but there was no fund available 
for the purpose, and the librarian’s salary 
was too small to allow him any indul- 
gences. 

Montana—William S. Bell, librarian, is 
much interested in the association and 
hopes to be able to attend, though he has 
not yet taken up the matter with the 
Board, adding: “Your letter will help.” 

North Dakota—Mrs N. L. Call, librarian, 
very much hopes to be able to attend; 
has placed the matter before her Board; 
will advise us later. Nothing further has 
been heard from her. 

Oklahoma—S. C. Davis, librarian, has 
presented the matter to his Board, but as 
yet no action has been taken. Will advise 
me later. Nothing further has been heard 
from him. 

South Dakota—Doane Robinson, libra- 
rian, writes it as his purpose to attend. 

Texas—E. W. Winkler, chief clerk, De- 

















partment of agriculture, writes he has 
turned the letter over to his successor, Mr 
Joseph S. Meyers, state librarian. No re 
sponse has been received from Mr Meyers. 

West Virginia—J. A. Jackson, assistant 
librarian, writes that S. W. Starks, state 
librarian, died recently, and as the Gov- 
ernor has made no definite disposition of 
the library, he can not state definitely 
whether or not West Virginia will have a 
representative in the National Association. 

It will thus be seen that of the eleven 
librarians who responded only one ex- 
pressed a definite purpose to attend—and 
I am glad to say that he, Mr Robinson, of 
South Dakota, is with us at this time. 

It is reasonable to assume from what 
we know of the meager salaries paid 
most of the other ten, and the smallness 
of the appropriations made for library pur- 
poses in their respective states, that their 
absence is due chiefly to want of available 
funds covering the expense of the journey, 
and not to any lack of interest. 

The ten states in the missionary field 
giving no response to the committee’s let- 
ter are as follows: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Delaware, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada and 
Wyoming. 

The committee would respectfully make 
the following recommendations: 

1 That the Secretary of this Associa- 
tion continue from year to year to send 
the reports into the missionary states—to 
librarians and, as far as practicable, to 
members of library boards, and to supply 
passenger agencies competing for A. L. A. 
business with the addresses used by her 
in sending out proceedings. 

2 That the Secretary urge upon libra- 
rians and boards of trustees and state 
Officers having general supervision over 
the state library in every unresponsive 
state the urgent necessity of cooperative 
work and the annual interchange of ex- 
perience and ideas, and, to that end, a 
strong home movement for legislation 
strengthening the state’s library with an 
increased appropriation, and if necessary, 
special provision made for this class of ex- 
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penditures when same are authorized by 
the governing board, or supervising offi- 
cer, or Officers. 

3 That the members of this Associa- 
tion urge upon those members of the 
American Library Association and of the 
National Association of Law Librarians, 
who are, or ought to be, interested in state 
library problems, the desirability of indi- 
vidual membership in this Association. 
To that end, your committee would recom- 
mend that our constitution be so amended 
as to give to every librarian desiring 
membership a choice between the mem- 
bership of his library, including all the 
working members of his library staff, and 
individual membership—the individual 
membership fee to be placed at a sum 
as nearly nominal as may be found con- 
sistent with the meeting of our Associa- 
tion’s small liabilities. That there may 
be no misunderstanding in the mind of 
any member, it should be kept clear that 
the sum necessary to pay the expenses of 
printing our annual proceedings is raised 
by library subscriptions (or assessment, 
if you prefer the word) for copies of said 
proceedings, and that individual members 
are in nowise responsible for any portion 
of this indebtedness. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHNSON BRIGHAM, Chairman. 
A. E. SHELDON, 

T. L. COLE. 


Lincoln, Neb. June 22, 1908. 


Mr Johnson Brigham, 
Lake Minnetonka, Minn. 
Dear Mr Brigham: 

I have gone over your report on exten- 
sion of membership with entire approval. 
It would seem as though, however, an ex- 
planatory word should be added to the 
paragraph on page 5, which represents 
Nebraska as giving no response to your 
letter. 

The legislative reference library is here 
a “state library,”—although not THE state 
library. It has, of course, a living inter- 
est in your meeting there this week, but 
as I have been absent for nine months in 
New York City, it does not seem advisable 
for me to make another absence at this 
time. Mr Paine and Mrs Knotts of this 
Society, whom you will meet, will doubt- 
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less be able to make some report upon 
the progress here in Nebraska. 

Hoping you may have a very successful 
session, and that I may at some future 
time be present at the gathering, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
A. E. SHELDON. 

Mr H. OC. BRIGHAM next presented the 


report of the committee on 


STATISTICS OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The committee of one appointed by the 
Association to compile the statistics of 
state libraries, begs leave to submit its 
second annual report. 

The responses to the list of questions 
have been most gratifying. Of the 66 li- 
braries to which the questions have been 
sent, 54 forwarded replies, and in five in- 
stances the 1607 figures were used for com- 
parative purposes. The following libraries 
do not seem inclined to furnish informa- 
tion as it has been impossible to obtain 
responses for the past two years from 
Arkansas (state), Florida, (state and law), 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas (law), and 
West Virginia. In this compilation the 
state and law libraries have been included, 
as well as the historical libraries of Lli- 
nois, Montana and Wisconsin, and in ad- 
dition the reference libraries of North 
Dakota and Wisconsin. Through an 
oversight the territorial library of Hawaii 
was omitted. The report of last year 
enumerated the various types of libraries 
and it seems unwise to include the inform- 
ation in this summary. 

In 1907 the committee sent out a list 
of twenty questions in the most simplified 
form. Certain replies were made in such 
& vague manner that this year many of 
these questions were rearranged in order 
that there should be perfect clearness. 
This year the questions were arranged in 
ten groups, and the number of questions 
increased. One librarian seemed to feel 
that there were too many questions sub- 
mitted, but it was imposible to reduce 
the questions and get satisfactory results. 

Library. The first two questions en- 
tered under “Library”, which include 
“title” and “location”, are chiefly valuable 
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for reference purposes in tabular form. 
With the excepticn of the state library of 
Louisiana, located at New Orleans, and the 
state law library of Idaho at Lewiston, the 
several libraries are all in the capital cities 
of the several states. In 40 cases they 
are in the state house, in 5 in the supreme 
court building, and in 5 in a separate 
edifice. 

A governing board is required in every 
state but two. The number of members 
of the board varies from one to twelve. 
Three is generally considered to be a 
proper number by a quarter of the states 
responding; a board of five exercises the 
supervision in ten states. The Supreme 
court is the governing board in over one 
half of the libraries which report. In ten 
cases the governor is associated with the 
board. The secretary of state has entire 
contro] in 12 instances, and various state 
Officials participate in the supervision of 
the libraries as enumerated in last year’s 
report. As the report for 1907 was so ex- 
haustive it seems unnecessary to go into 
the details in regard to this feature of 
library administration. 

Library hours. The period during which 
the libraries are open range from 4 to 14 
hours per day. As a general rule the 
various state libraries find that 7 or 8 
hours is a convenient length of time for 
library usage. The hours per week range 
from 24 in Arizona and Delaware to 78 in 
Virginia. The hours are governed by state 
regulation, local convenience and patron- 
age. 

Volumes. The question relating to vol- 
umes, although apparently simple in its 
nature, brought forth most misleading re- 
turns. The difliculty of distinguishing be- 
tween books and pamphlets caused many 
librarians to give indefinite answers, and 
the totals for the year varied in many 
eases to a marked degree from those of 
the previous year. The total number of 
books and pamphlets contained in the va- 
rious collections is about 3,400,000, the 


number of volumes ranging from 4300 in 
Mississippi to 438,000 in New York. Nine 
libraries in the country each contain over 
If the traveling library 


100,000 volumes. 




















collection in California is included, that 
library and the state library of Massachu- 
setts have about the same number of 
pooks, i. e. 140,000. Michigan and Pennsyl- 
yania each report about 130,000, the library 
at Augusta, Me., has 92,000 and the state li- 
brary of New Jersey 77,000. Thus we have 
11 libraries which contain more than 75,- 
000, 10 libraries with between 50,000 and 
75,000, 12 with between 30,000 and 50,000, 
9 between 20,000 and 30,000, 14 with be- 
tween 10,000 and 20,000 and 6 with less 
than 10,000. It is interesting to note that 
New York now has 196,425 pamphlets and 
Massachusetts, 116,000. Owing to incom- 
plete data it is difficult to make compari- 
gon with last year’s returns, or to tabu- 
late the results with satisfaction. 

Additions. The figures submitted for 
this year are so vague and unsatisfactory 
that it is uncertain whether the library 
has added a certain number of books and 
pamphlets, or both; for example, New York 
leads with nearly 20,000 and 70,000 pam- 
phlets. Connecticut received 12,552, Ohio 
8727, Massachusetts 8591, Wisconsin 
7500, Maine 7000, Iowa 6436, New Hamp- 
shire 6070, Pennsylvania 5851, Kansas 
5091. 

Classification. The question relating to 
classification still shows a decided prefer- 
ence for the Decimal system in a majority 
of the state libraries. Four report that 
the use of the Cutter expansive and five 
an arrangement by author and subject. 
Nearly all of the law libraries use an 
original classification or an arrangement 
by author. Thirteen failed to reply to the 
question. 

Card catalog. The card catalog is now 
used in 33 libraries an increase of two 
since last year; six apparently do not find 
them useful and ten failed to respond to 
the question. The question relating to law 
libraries has brought out no new facts 
since last year. 

Librarians. This year an effort was 
made to ask questions of more importance 
relating to librarians, and the results 
show some surprising facts. Of the 50 
libraries responding to this question, 35 
librarians have been appointed since 1900. 
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This is a most significant fact and proves 
that their tenure of office is either owing 
to political pressure or the militant li- 
brary movement which within the last 
ten years has had its effect upon the state 
libraries, and has caused the appointment 
of new men of training and experience. 
This statement is in no sense a reflection 
upon those men who have been in office 
and have rendered efficient service for 
many years. It may not be generally 
known that the state librarian of Massa- 
chusetts has worthily administered his li- 
brary for a period of 29 years, a record to 
be proud of. The marshal or librarian of 
the North Carolina law library has served 
an equal period of time. Among others 
who have served long terms are the law 
librarians of Rhode Island, Colorado and 
the secretary and librarian of the Wiscon- 
sin historical society. The various librar- 
ies are in charge of an officer designated 
as state librarian with the exception of the 
law libraries of Arkansas, Idaho and Utah, 
where the clerk of the court is ex-officio 
librarian. In North Carolina and Ohio the 
law librarian combines the title of mar- 
shal and librarian. In Illinois and Neva- 
da the secretary of state is ex-officio state 
librarian, and in Colorado the superin- 
tendent of public instruction has super- 
vision over the library. New York confers 
the title of director upon the chief officer 
of the library, and the Wisconsin histori- 
cal society uses the combined title of 
superintendent of the library and secretary 
of the society. 

Governing board. The influence of the 
judiciary upon the library is clearly shown 
by the method of appointment. The judges 
of the higher court have the appointing 
power in 18 out of the 55 libraries which 
answered this question. In 15 instances 
the governing board appoints the librarian, 
and it may be noted that one or more 
members of the judiciary are frequently 
represented on these boards. The gov- 
ernor exercises the appointing power in 
nine cases, the secretary of state in three. 
Other methods of appointment are by the 
state legislature, state library commission, 
board of education, by the secretary of 
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the board of trustees and by the depart- 
ment of insurance and banking. 

Duration of service. The term of of- 
fice varies from two to six years; in 12 
cases the librarian holds office at the plea- 
sure of the appointing body, 16 states re- 
quire a four year term, 8 states two years 
in office, three states specify six years as 
the time, three states three years, and 
one state five years. 

Assistance. The assistants in the sev- 
eral libraries which report on this subject 
aggregate 303. As less than 10 libraries 
failed to answer the question, it is fair to 
assume that there are employed in state 
library work in the country 375 persons. 
The information relating to heads of de 
partments will be considered later in the 
tabulation relating to departments. The 
method of appointment to office of these 
assistants varies. In 21 instances they 
are appointed by the librarian, in eight 
cases by the Supreme court, and in six by 
the board of trustees. Others are ap- 
pointed by the superintendent of public 
instruction, the library commission and 
the governor. 

The hours of service range from 24 to 
54 hours per week. The average number 
of hours for the 33 libraries which re- 
ported is 42 per week. 

Vacations. Forty states furnish infor- 
mation on this subject and a tabulation 
shows that 17 states grant a month’s 
leave, one is restricted to three weeks, 
ten stipulated to two weeks, one state 
grants 10 days of absence and 11 libraries 
do not permit a stipulated vacation. 

Income and expenditures. As in pre- 
vious years, the financial figures are ex- 
tremely difficult to tabulate. The ques- 
tions were asked with special care this 
year, but the results are not satisfactory. 
The failure to enter the question under 
income as “amount of appropriation” 
caused two libraries to reply “yes” in 
answer to the query. The income is bien- 
nial in 21 states and annual in 18. The 
source is in most cases by legislative ap- 
propriation. In three cases there is no 
fixed appropriation, but the entire income 
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of the library is afforded by fees. In four 
other cases fees are a source of income to 
the library and in three instances the sale 
of books brings in an additional income. 
One western library reports revenue from 
the leasing of lands. The total income by 
the various libraries from appropriation is 
from $500, to $148,000. The approximate 
total amount of money received is $523, 
110. The total amount of expenditures by 
54 libraries amounts to $593,095. The va- 
riation in these two figures is due to the 
amount of money received by fees, sale of 
books, accounts carried over from year to 


year, and money received from various 
trust funds. 
Salary of librarian. The information 


regarding the salaries paid to the 52 libra- 
rians, in the several states is valuable, 
and a comparison with the figures of the 
previous years shows that seven states 
have increased the salary of librarians, 
a total increase of $2600. The sal- 
aries vary from $800 to $5000. The 
average has now reached the figure of 
$1722. For purposes of record, the sev- 
eral amounts are appended as follows: 
One librarian receives $5000, one $3800, 
three $3000, six $2500, two $2400, four 
$2000, seven $1800, two $1600, eight 
$1500, one $1350, one $1300, one $1250, 
four $1200, two $900 and one $800. 

Salary assistants. There is paid out for 
assistance in the various libraries the sum 
total of $199,576. This amount varies ac- 
cording to the needs of the various li- 
braries, ranging from $180 to nearly $80,- 
000. The following libraries spend over 
$5000 for clerical assistance: New York, 
Wisconsin, Virginia, Indiana, Massachu- 
sgetts and Iowa. Janitor service is a mat- 
ter of expense in 16 of the states, one li- 
brary reporting $6500 as an expenditure 
for that account. In a majority of cases, 
the charge for this service is paid out of 
other state funds. 

Books. Books are itemized for 32 libra- 


ries, expenditures ranging from $400 to 
nearly $25,000. Books are a heavy source 
of expense in the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
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Nebraska, California, Wisconsin and New 
Hampshire. These states expended $5000 or 
more for that purpose. Binding is a heavy 
source of expense in California, New York 
and Colorado. Supplies are reported im- 
perfectly in most cases but are carefully 
itemized by Colorado, Iowa and Virginia. 

Miscellaneous expenses. Fifteen states 
report under the subject of miscellaneous 
expenses, but with the exception of Cali- 
fornia, which expended over $4000 for ex- 
traordinary expenses due to moving, and 
Virginia which devoted $4000 to the pub- 
lication of the Journals of the House of 
Burgesses, the figures are unitemized. 

Circulation. The questions asked in re- 
gard to circulation were as follows: (a) 
Is circulation permitted outside the li- 
brary? (b) Traveling library maintained? 
(c) Number of volumes? (d) Circulation? 
The last three questions applied merely 
to traveling libraries. In response to the 
tirst question, 27 states replied in the af- 
firmative and 22 states in the negative. 
Many of the libraries restrict the use of 
the volumes to state officers, to members 
of the bar and the legislature, others re- 
quire their use in the state capitol. One 
library permits circulation in the capital 
city, and in two cases volumes circulate 
outside the library by permission of the 
librarian. 

Traveling libraries. Traveling libraries 
are maintained by 12 state libraries. Sev- 
eral states report the supervision of the 
traveling libraries by various divisions of 
the state government, such as, the Board 
of education, the Public library commis- 
sion, Superintendent of public instruction, 
farmers institutes, and Superintendent of 
traveling libraries. 24 states report that 
they do not maintain traveling libraries. 
The number of volumes varies from 2500 
to 83.900. The circulation in one state 
attains the hight of 25,000 volumes with a 
collection of only 10,200 books. With the 
exception of one library which reports 40,- 
000 the remainder failed to respond to the 
question. 

Departments. This question naturally 
belongs to the larger libraries of the 
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country and is rather difficult to tabulate 
for a report of this nature. The law de- 
partments, as such, are maintained by 
seven general state libraries. In this case 
the main library is generally spoken of as 
the general library or miscellaneous li- 
brary. Frequently the main library is di- 
vided into miscellaneous and historical li- 
braries, a grouping which would seem to 
suggest some duplicating of volumes. 
Public ducuments are frequently classed 
into divisions by themselves in some li- 
braries: legal documents and state materi- 
al is also placed in a special collection, 
frequently with the term archives applied 
to the division. Reference room or refer- 
ence division, also called bibliography, 
makes a separate department in several 
libraries, and the legislative reference 
feature has caused a half dozen libraries to 
create a separate bureau for that purpose. 
In many cases these various terms are in- 
terchangeable. A division known as pub- 
lic records or historical objects fits in with 
the terms which have been previously 
mentioned. In many cases administrative 
functions were mentioned as departments. 
The state of New York contains five sec- 
tions known as catalog, shelf, biblio- 
graphy, order and manuscript. The Wis- 
consin historical society shows the divers- 
ity of its work by dividing the departments 
into reading-room and stack, catalog, 
bound periodicals, bound newspapers, mu- 
seum, ordering, manuscript and public doc- 
uments, editorial and genealogical rooms. 
Among the libraries which have a pro- 
nounced outside feature of library admin 
istration are the extension departments of 
New York and California, the library for 
the blind of New York, magazine clearing- 
house of Washington and two important 
divisions of the Pennsylvania state library. 
The New York state library, it may be 
added, also maintains a law library, a med- 
ical library and the well known Library 
school. The states of California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and Wisconsin require num- 
erous divisions of work to properly sys- 
tematise the various activities of the sev- 
eral libraries. 
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Special service to the legislature. Last 
year we asked “In what way does the li- 
brary aid the legislature?” and this year 
the question “Is special service given to 
the legislature?” The whole subject is 
so intimately connected with the legisla- 
tive reference movement that this feature 
of library administration will be taken up 
at this point. One state librarian replied 
“no” in response to the above named 
question. It may be added that four 
other libraries, entirely local in their na- 
ture, also gave the same negative answer, 
but in each case a state library was filling 
the need. Some answered in a vague way 
by stating that “the legislators had the 
free use of the room’, or contented them- 
selves with a simple confirmative answer. 
The states which appear to maintain spe- 
cial departments devoted to this class of 
work are, California, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Montana, Nebraska, New York, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Virginia, Washington and 
Wisconsin. 

Connecticut, Kansas, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania rendered efficient service without a 
special department for that service. 
Other state libraries which gave assistance 
to the legislature are Idaho, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Tennessee and Utah. 
Last year we reported seven states as fur- 
nishing information through the legisla- 
tive reference department. This year the 
total is 15 states. This indicates that the 
legislative reference movement has more 
than doubled in one year, or that the de- 
partmental feature of the work in the 
state library has been definitely organized 
in twice as many libraries. This direct ser- 
vice is now rendered by the state library, 
or by a _ special department organized 
for that purpose. Wisconsin, Oregon and 
North Dakota go outside of the state li- 
brary and leave it with the library com- 
mission. Nebraska places the _ supervi- 
sion in the hands of the Historical society. 
There is no desire in this tabulation to 
imply that the states which are not enu- 
merated in one class or another are doing 


less efficient work by the fact that they 
do not have a legislative reference bureau. 
Still the bureau is undoubtedly a help in 
working with the legislature. In certain 
of the more conservative libraries there 
is a pronounced opposition to the intro- 
duction of a department of this nature un- 
der the library administration. Without 
attempting to discuss the merits or de- 
merits of this departure, the figures re- 
cently compiled show the growth of the 
movement throughout the country. The 
south as yet, with the exception of Texas, 
has not been directly touched by this fea- 
ture of legislative aid. 

New field of work. The results from 
the study of this question which have 
been left to the last, are most gratifying. 
One quarter of the libraries responding 
state that they have instituted some fea- 
ture of library work which is expected 
to be of value in the particular locality. 
Mention has already been made of a legis- 
lative reference department established in 
Iowa, Michigan and Texas. Indiana and 
Rhode Island continued the work along 
this line which had been inaugurated the 
previous year. Organization work of a 
general nature has been reported by Ore- 
gon and North Dakota. Special details of 
administration are reported by Virginia; 
traveling school libraries by Tennessee; 
state library organizers by New York and 
a traveling art gallery by Kansas. The 
latter state has also organized a clipping 
department, and Mississippi reports the 
classing of public documents and maga- 
zines. Local history and archives have 
been emphasized in Connecticut, Illinois 
and Wisconsin historical. Connecticut and 
Rhode Island law have made a specialty of 
compiling Canadian law. Pennsylvania 
reports cooperation with the historical so- 
cieties of the state with the ultimate hope 
of federation and a museum showing the 
work of the educational institutions of 
the state. It may be seen by the above 
enumeration of varied activities that 
many state libraries of the country 
are adding every year to their efficiency, 
and are introducing new lines of work 
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which is a credit to the individual 
libraries. 
Conclusion. Last year the Committee 


stated that in its opinion there was not a 
sufficient degree of uniformity in the state 
libraries, either in their aims or contents, 
to make any statistical inquiry of real 
value in a comparative way. The re- 
search this year has brought out a larger 
response and has, we hope, given some 
facts which may be of benefit to the As- 
sociation. Still we doubt the wisdom of 
tabulating this material from year to year. 
The complete table of figures is of some 
assistance in several respects, such as, 
for example, the list of the libraries, the 
type of governing boards, method of ap- 
pointing assistants, etc. It is hardly 
worth while to make these statistics avail- 
able in printed form but they are acces- 
sible to any librarian who cares to write 
to the compiler of this article. We should 
be glad to hear from any members of the 
Association as to the opinion of the value 
of the statistics and as to any suggestions 
for their betterment. We therefor2 re- 
quest that the committee be discharged 
and suggest that a tabulation of this sort 
be abandoned for the present. Inasmuch 
as the U. S. Bureau of education is now 
engaged in compiling a complete tabula- 
tion of the libraries covering the year 
1908, it would seem an appropriate time 
to let this matter stand in abeyance. 
The Committee desires to express its 
thanks to the librarians who have sro 
kindly aided it in securing the statistics, 
and submits the results of the study with 
an earnest desire for criticism and a hope 
that the result, though imperfect, may be 
of benefit to the several state libraries. 


Mr COLE: I think this report is of 
considerable value and I should like to see 
it continued, if for nothing else it would 
be of great value in tracing the history 
#nd developnient of state libraries. 

In that connection I wish to say that if 
the old state librarians’ association had 
continued in existence it would now be 
celebrating its nineteenth instead of its 
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tenth anniversary. I was appointed to do 
some such work as Mr Brigham has done, 
but my work was less extensive than his 
because my method was entirely different. 
It never got into print, although it was to 
be printed in the A. L. A. Proceedings. 
But now, looking back 19 years, it might 
be of great interest to see the situation of 
state libraries then and compare it with 
the situation at this time. 

I move the report be accepted and 
printed. 

The motion was duly seconded and, be- 
ing put to a vote, prevailed unanimously. 

Mr BRIGHAM (R.I.): There are some 
figures that were not given in those sta- 
tistics. This early association laid the 
foundation of the present library situa 
tion. Mr Godard in a conversation gave 
me more facts than I could have obtained 
from figures in a month. 

Mr PAINE: I desire to offer a motion, 
that the president of this Association ap- 
point a committee of five to select from 
the various classes of libraries and to re- 
commend to state authorities in each 
state those libraries of each state to which 
documents might profitably be sent for 
exchange. 

The motion was duly seconded and, be 
ing voted upon, prevailed unanimously. 

Mr GALBREATH: I do not wish to dis- 
cuss this subject further than to endorse 
the remark Brother Brigham made, and 
to suggest that it might be well to defer 
the matter until the next annual meeting 
and have the committee report at that 
time. For instance, no provision is made 
for exchange of documents with West Vir- 
ginia and there is practically no state li- 
brary. However, there has been recently 
organized in that state a department of 
archives and history, of which Mr Lewis 
has charge, and it is for all practical pur- 
poses a state library of West Virginia, 
and documents are sent regularly in ex- 
exchange to all the states, and I think Mr 
Lewis with his limited means is 4oing 
excellent work. The work that West Vir- 
ginia is doing ought to appear in such a 
report. 
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Mr GEORGE S. GODARD next pre- 
sented the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SYS- 
TEMATIC BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STATE 
OFFICIAL LITERATURE, JUNE, 1908 


Your Committee upon a Systematic bib- 
liography of state official literature begs 
leave to call attention to the work which 
is being accomplished along this line by 
the Department of economics and socio- 
logy of the Carnegie institution of Wash- 
ington in the publication of Miss Adelaide 
R. Hasse’s “Index of economic material in 
the documents of the states of the United 
States to 1904,” several parts of which 
have already been published. The vol- 
umes already issued are ample proof of 
the care and thoroughness with which 
the work of compilation and publication 
has been aone. 

In order that this index may if possible 
be published currently your committee de- 
sires to submit the following resolution 
and ask that if the same meets the 
approval of the association it may be 
adopted and forwarded by our secretary 
to the Carnegie Institution of Washington: 

We, the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries, assembled in 
our eleventh annual meeting at Lake 
Minnetonka, June 1908, appreciating the 
great service to all librarians which has 
been rendered in the publication of Miss 
Hasse’s “Index of economic material in 
the documents of the states of the United 
States to 1904,” and realizing that to be 
of the fullest service this index should be 
ecntinued currently, 

Therefore, Be it resolved, that this As- 
sociation express its appreciation to the 
directors of the Carnegie institution of 
Washington for the great service already 
given librarians in the preparation and 
publication of Miss Hasse’s index. 

And, Be it resolved, that we respect- 
fully request that this index be continued 
currently through said Carnegie institu- 
tion if possible, even though it may be 
necessary to charge an annual subscrip- 
tion for the same. 

The report was on motion accepted. 

The chair then appointed the following 
Committee on Nominations: 
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C. B. Galbreath, Ohio. 

Johnson Brigham, Iowa. 

George S. Godard, Connecticut. 

There being no further business before 
the association, the president declared the 
meeting adjourned until 9:30 o’clock Fri- 
day morning. 


SECOND SESSION 
Friday morning, June 26. 


The meeting was called to order at 9:30 
o'clock by the president, Mr Montgomery. 

The PRESIDENT: It is with great 
pleasure that I introduce the president of 
the American Library Association who is 
going to tell us why that Association 
likes to meet with us—Mr ARTHUR E. 
BOSTWICK. 


WHY THE AMERICAN LIBRARY AS- 
SOCIATION LIKES TO MEET 
j WITH US 


Why should a mere corporate employee 
be summoned before a body of government 
officials to answer a question of the likes 
and dislikes of a great body of citi- 
zens, of which he is only a single mem- 
ber? I am reminded of the story of the 
oriental despot who summoned to his 
presence a notorious magician for a test 
of his alleged powers. Faint with terror, 
the man of magic persuaded his servant 
to don the occult robes and go in his stead. 
“Now sirrah!” roared the king, ‘‘tell us, 
on pain of instant death, what I am think- 
ing at this moment.” “That is easy,” re- 
plied the imperturbable slave, “you are 
thinking I am the great magician, whereas 
I am only his servant.” 

May it not be, I humbly suggest, that you 
are similarly mistaken in my ability to 
tell you why the American Library Asso- 
ciation likes to meet with you? I am not 
the American Library Association; I am 
only its servant. However, there is no 
use disputing the facts. The American 


Library Association does like to meet with 
you, and I venture to suggest that it is for 
the same reason that the society of official 




















superiors is always sought. A man likes 
to bask in the sunshine of administrative 
favor and the American Library Associa- 
tion doubtless feels that it may gain a 
little reflected glory by proximity to your 
honorable body. 

I venture, however, to suggest that there 
may be some bonds between the common 
or garden variety of librarian, who draws 
his meager honorarium from a city treas- 
ury, or worse still from the coffers of a 
mere Board of trustees, and those whose 
names embellish the payrolls of a sovereign 
state. We are after all, grappling with 
many of the same problems, caught up in 
the same currents of progress, whirled, 
occasionally, back into the same eddies of 
indifference or fatigue. We Americans are 
a restless set. We can never stay long in 
one place, topographically, intellectually, 
or in the realm of action. Curiously 
enough, too, we are always looking about 
for more trouble. We can not be content 
with any task that has been set us, but 
are always trying to see whether it may 
not be made a little harder or stretched 
to cover a little more ground. This has 
made us what we are fond of calling a 
progressive nation, and so long as our ex- 
cursions in search of extra work are 
properly directed, no objection can be made 
to them. If not so guided we are apt to 
blow up safes, indulge in strike-riots or 
night-rider escapades, cause panics in the 
stock market and loot unsuspecting corpora- 
tions. In the main, I think we must 
acknowledge, we librarians have gone on 
pretty sanely in our progress, albeit with 
an occasional excursion of eccentricity. 
Not content with our original function as 
keepers of hooks, we have reached out in 
all sorts of directions with the result that 
we are now spending public money in a 
variety of ways with results, on the whole, 
quite to the public benefit. 

Now of all librarians, he who would be 
most excusable if he should sit down and 
watch his stock without any particular ef- 
fort to make it get up and do something, 
is undoubtedly the man (in this case we 
May proudly use the masculine gender 
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which is becoming so rare a form in our 
profession) to whom has been entrusted 
the care of the books belonging to the 
government of a state. 

A state librarian was formerly—is now 
in many cases—merely a legislative libra- 
rian, the custodian of such volumes as 
might be useful to legislators in the course 
of their duties, not even the custodian of 
the printed records and documents of the 
state in their entirety; for not even the na- 
tional government has a complete set of 
its own documents. When we think thea, 
of the advances beyond this primitive 
status made by so many of our state libra- 
vies, despite the temptations offered by 
proximity to an office-holding population 
and the example of mere lazy salary-draw- 
mg prescribed in its fine flower by so 
many of this population, then, I say, we 
realize more than ever what our racial 
restlessness, our propensity to seek for 
new burdens and new anxieties, may bring 
about. 

Possibly the genesis of this change may 
be traced to the part played by state gov- 
ernments in recent attempts to stimulate 
library activity where it does not exist 
and to contro] and direct it where it does 
exist. The rise of the state library com- 
mission is, it seems to me, one of the most 
important facts in American library de- 
velopment. When such commissions have 
beer created it has been natural either to 
appoint the state librarian as a member 
or to make his relationship with the com- 
mission’s work very close. In this way he 
has been drawn of necessity into the whirl- 
pool of library progress, even when, in 
some cases, he would not have been the 
one to create the vortex by his own suc- 
tion. In other instances he has himself 
been the creator of the commission and its 
actuating force. In both cases the work 
of the commission has reacted on that of 
the state library, making it more true to 
its name—a collection of books for the 
state at large rather than merely for the 
state government. It is to this enlarge- 
ment of your functions, gentlemen, which 
has run in precisely parallel lines to the 
general growth of our libraries from special 
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to popular collections—from books that are 
preserved for the use of the few to books 
circulated far and wide for the use of the 
many, that I would have you look for the 
connecting bond that makes you one with 
us who have not the honor to be state of- 
ficials. For just as you are now librarians 
of the whole body of citizens in your states 
—no longer of their elected representatives 
alone, so university librarians have as their 
constituency no longer the faculties but 
the whole body of students, so the refer- 
ence librarian must reckon not alone with 
the investigator who comes to his doors, 
but with the student who must work at 
home. 

For this may be the place and the time 
to enter a protest against the line that is 
commonly drawn between “books for ref- 
erence” and “books for circulation.” The 
implication that books are read for study 
in the library building only, and at 
home for recreative purposes is wholly 
misleading. The most idle and discursive 
reading may be done in a “reference room” 
within the pages of a cyclopedia, while 
fertile investigation may be accomplished 
at home with. books that are taken from 
the circulation shelves. It is not the kind 
of book, it is not the place in which a 
book is used: it is rather the manner in 
which it is used that determines the differ- 
ence between what is called “reference” 
and ordinary reading. I am, as some of 
you know, no decrier of fiction, yet I must 
protest against the idea that the reading 
of fiction is the most important part of 
circulation work in a public library, and 
that we must look to the use of books in 
the library building itself for solid re- 
sults. In the case of such books of refer- 
ence as dictionaries and cyclopedias, which 
are consulted frequently, we must of course 
hold the volumes in our buildings, but in 
the case of many other books needed for 
special study it might be better to give 
them out much more freely for home use 
than the ordinary library is accustomed to 
do. The success of our “teachers cards” or 
“special cards,” on which in many public 
libraries we have been lending books to 
students in unlimited numbers, subject to 
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return on call, has taught us that the li- 
brary shelf is in many cases the worst place 
to keep a book. I am not at all sure, when 
I note the increasing frequency of long- 
disiance inter-library loans. That this les- 
son, or perhaps I should say, this tendency 
of the times, is not spreading beyond our 
public circulating collections. It should 
and will, I believe, spread much farther. 

And if it does so spread, may we not 
look to the state libraries as constituting 
future centers of reference distribution? 
Traveling libraries now go forth from 
many of our state capitols; it would be 
difficult to overestimate their influence, 
They are already the means by which the 
largest percentage of good literature is 
circulated at the least cost per volume. 
Yet I speak here not so much of collec- 
tions of books for the ordinary reader as 
of individual volumes for the student— 
and by student I mean anyone who desires 
informaticn on a specific topic. Such a 
man does not necessarily wish a book on 
Coptic inscriptions or the Calculus of 
variations; he may want to know some- 
thing of the distribution of ores in his 
state, or the real value of lightning-rods, 
if they have any, or the best model for a 
chicken-house. 

But this is becoming didactic, which is 
far from my desire. Permit me therefore 
merely to say in closing that no one who 
knows even one state librarian, still less 
he who numbers scores of them among his 
personal friends, and who is familiar with 
the charm of their good-fellowship, the 
solid worth of their librarianship, would 
ever think of asking the question that you 
have summoned me to answer. 


Mr John P. Kennedy then read a paper 
by Mr CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
of Pennsylvania on 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE WORK AND 
ITS OPPORTUNITIES 


There is nearly a full complement of 
state libraries maintained by state appro 
priations. They serve a highly useful pur- 
pose as store houses of original material 
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and documents, of local history and mem- 
orabilia; but we have not begun to appre- 
ciate their full significance nor the splen- 
did opportunities they offer for achieving 
a larger measure of efficient democracy. 
Outside of a few states, notably New 
York, Wisconsin and Indiana, the collec- 
tions, although in many instances highly 
valuable, are inert so far as potential use- 
fulness is concerned. As libraries they 
may be, and I take it in most instances 
are, well managed; but so far except in 
the instances noted, and in several others 
they are managed primarily as libraries, 
rather than as important and effective 
links in our American scheme of govern- 
ment. 

One of the leading library publications 
earries as its motto “The public library 
is an integral part of public education.” 
Surely we can accept this as a statement, 
of sound public policy, concurred in by 
an ever increasing number of people. To 
this plank in the platform of library pro- 
paganda, I wish to add another of equal 
and coordinate value “The state library, 
an important (if hitherto generally over- 
looked) factor in the development of an 
effective democratic government.” 

That the idea is not new I am fully 
aware; but it is far from being generally 
recognized or realized. Several years ago 
at the Narragansett Pier meeting of libra- 
rians, the accomplished State librarian of 
Pennsylvania declared that when he first 
went to Harrisburg, then about four years 
previously, he found the State library 
organized on such a plan as would furnish 
to the applicant any book in the collection 
with very moderate delay, but without 
any system that would furnish informa- 
tion from sources other than the usual 
references to officials who might know 
something of the subject under discussion. 
“It was just a state library not well clas- 
sified, without a catalog, as we speak of 
catalogs at the present time, and confin- 
ing itself merely to furnishing books to 
the members of the legislature, and some 
other citizens who had the privilege of 
using it.” 


The then new librarian in order to 
make the library a state institution in fact 
as well as in name, gave to his assistants 
the widest latitude to supply not only 
those who applied in person for informa- 
tion, but to send books to any part of the 
state and in fact, to any part of the 
United States, when the information was 
such as could not be obtained from a local 
institution. 

Mr Montgomery, in detailing his own 
experience and in describing the steps 
he had taken to transform the Pennsyl- 
vania state library into a modern machine 
for the advancement of the highest wel- 
fare of its constituency, was recounting 
the story of the transformation that is 
taking place in all parts of our common 
country. 

The history of the beginnings of this 
fmportant movement needs no retelling 
at my hands, and yet I believe that I 
would be derelict if I did not briefly refer 
to the establishment in 1890 by Melvil 
Dewey, of the “Sociology division of the 
New York state library’, and of its suc- 
cessful inauguration, and its maintenance 
for many years by the modest, but ca- 
pable, Dr Robert H. Whitten. 

This division was established in order 
that the great New York state library 
might “adequately fulfill its function as 
the state legislative library.” To accom- 
plish this highly important, although 
heretofore neglected public duty it was 
declared to be the purpose of the Division 
(1) to develop the resources of the library 
along lines of legislature and administra- 
tion, and (2) so to organize these re- 
sources that they will be readily available 
for use in the consideration of legislative 
problems. This was the genesis of the 
modern legislative reference library idea, 
to which Dr Charles McCarthy, of Wis- 
consin, has given so splendid an impetus 
and by his teaching and preaching recom- 
mended so successfully to state authori- 
ties and to the people at large. His in- 
spiring crusade is bearing abundant fruit 
in a demand for the establishment of 
similar bureaus or departments in con 
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nection with state libraries and their more 
general utilization by legislators and men 
of affairs. 

We must not forget that the mere estab- 
lishment of facilities, does not of itself 
create a demand for them. The New York 
division furnishes a striking illustration of 
this point. It was established in 1890, and 
the librarian in charge, after writing let- 
ters to the members of the legislature stat- 
ing that he was ready and willing to help 
them, remained in his office and waited for 
them to come to him. It is almost need- 
less to add that they did not come. They 
were too much occupied, in the first place 
and in the second, they had not formed the 
habit. 

As Dr Whitten himself has said in an- 
other connection ‘‘the library habit needs 
to be developed. Given an efficient work- 
ing library and it will take a long time 
before the demands upon it are as great 
as they should be. Some men never think 
of going to a library for information. It 
is hard to get them into the habit. They 
have not been accustomed to having at 
hand a working collection that can be 
relied upon to furnish ‘anything that’s in 
print’. Going to the library for informa- 
tion is a habit that is hard to teach the 
business man and public official. It is the 
province of the librarian to encourage and 
stimulate the development of this habit in 
every possible way.” If it 1s a difficult 
task to create this habit in the business 
man and public administrator, it is a far 
greater one to create it in the legislator, 
who has a fairly high conception, not only 
of his duties and prerogatives, but likewise 
of his capacity to cope, singlehanded, if 
need be, with any legislative situation that 
may arise. This is not an academic view 
of the situation, but one based on an 
actual contact with the legislator as a 
fellow member. On the other hand it 
must in justice be said that the legislator 
is as a rule painted in much darker colors 
than he deserves to be, and it only needs 
a Charles McCarthy to approach him in 
the right way to secure his assent to the 
proposition that law making is a highly 


complicated affair, needing skilled workers 
to handle it to the highest advantage. 

The legislative reference librarian ought 
then to be a tactful, diplomatic educator. 
One capable of dealing with men and bring- 
ing them to see things as he does. Corpor- 
ate and other private interests have long 
appreciated the need for such work and no 
small part of their success before legis- 
lative bodies has been due to the skilful 
work of trained men, who have educated 
legislators to their way of thinking. The 
usual conception of a lobbyist is that of a 
man with a carefully brushed silk hat, a 
flashing diamond, and pockets bulging with 
currency. Not that there are none such, 
but some of the most successful lobbying 
has been done by men who spent not one 
cent over and above their own personal 
expenses. I recall one such, who was in 
constant attendance at the two sessions of 
the Pennsylvania legislature of which I 
was a member. The man in question was 
present to do what is known as protective 
work. The members of the “black horse 
cavalry” had introduced certain ‘touch” 
bills and this man’s duty was to point out 
their unfairness and iniquity to the new 
and inexperienced members. He succeeded 
in defeating these measures through the 
persuasiveness of his tongue and I never 
heard of his spending a cent on the legis- 
lators. Indeed he was generally regarded 
as tightfisted in many matters as he was 
invincible in argument in his chosen field. 

I recite this incident to show that the 
average legislator is open to the force of 
logic and facts. Pernicious legislation is as 
frequently due to misleading information 
as to downright corruption, and to point 
the moral that what is primarily needed 
if we are to improve the output of our 
legislatures is information, organized in- 
formation and the greatest opportunity of 
the legislative reference library is to sup- 
ply this information, in a dispassionate, 
non-partisan, prompt and effective way. 

Prof. John Burton Phillips in his admira- 
ble “Scientific assistance in law making” 
declares that 14,190 laws and resolutions 
were enacted in 1901 by our several states, 
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and that several state legislatures passed 
more than 500 laws at a session and the 
average legislature is not over 90 days in 
length. Then he asks the pertinent ques- 
tion “How can any man vote intelligently 
on the passage of so many laws in so short 
a time?” He might also have inquired 
with equal force “How can so many laws 
be properly designed and drafted?” The 
answer is “‘they are not.” No small part 
of the growing mass of litigation is due 
directly to the slovenliness with which laws 
are prepared and passed. 

The legislature does not object to having 
a parliamentarian to advise the presiding 
officer. It is not regarded as a reflection 
upon his capacity, knowledge or ability to 
have an expert always at hand to advise 
him as to intricate and unexpected points 
as they arise. Then why should there be 
any reasonable objection to having expert 
draughtsmen to prepare the laws and ex- 
pert advisers as to the contents of bills? 
Why should there be any feeling of hesita- 
tion in calling upon a well regulated legis- 
lative reference library for assistance? 
That there is such reluctance is indicated 
by the fact that Dr McCarthy concludes 
his letters to legislators by the statement 
that “our work is entirely free, non- 
partisan and non-political, and entirely 
confidential.” 

Until such time as the legislator over- 
comes his prejudice to seeking expert ad- 
vice openly, I presume it must be given to 
him confidentially. It is the duty (and the 
opportunity) of the state librarian if there 
is no legislative librarian, and of the latter 
if there is one to give this assistance and 
in this way contribute to the improvement 
of the quality of state legislation, which 
as I asserted in the beginning should be 
one of the prime functions of a state 
library. 

Some one may object, and in all likeli- 
hood will, that what has herein been 
recommended is in effect that the state 
librarians should become lobbyists. And 
why not? What sound objection can be 
urged against the policy of helping legis- 
lators perform their duties to the best ad- 
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vantage of their constituents and of the 
state? Who in reason could object to the 
state librarian using the splendid resources 
at his command to help a coordinate 
branch of the government to perform its 
duties honorably, acceptably and for the 
advancement of the public welfare? 

If the Roosevelt administration will be 
remembered for naught else it will be for 
the establishment of the precedent that the 
government should command the most ef- 
ficient experts available. We find a James 
Brown Scott in the State department; a 
Dr Wiley in the Department of agricul- 
ture; a Gifford Pinchot at the head of the 
Forest service; a James B. Reynolds ad- 
vising the President on sociological ques- 
tions. We find the Government retaining 
leading lawyers to conduct its cases; and 
leading chemists to undertake its experi- 
ments and so it should be, for there is 
nothing, save religion, of higher importance 
to mankind than government. 

So in our state business, our state libra- 
rians and their corps of assistants should 
be trained librarians and experienced men 
of affairs (and incidentally I may add they 
should be compensated accordingly) and 
they should be expected to use all their 
splendid abilities and resources to advance 
the cause of all the people of their state. 

Here then is the first and greatest op- 
portunity of the legislative reference li- 
brary: to organize information and place it 
in the hands of those who will use it for 
the welfare of the state. Already we have 
such libraries in New York, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska, California 
and North Dakota. The State library of 
Virginia does similar work directly, and I 
take it that within the very narrow limita- 
tions which existing conditions impose, 
others will do the same, but the existing 
legislative reference libraries will not 
reach their highest degree of usefulness or 
realize their full opportunity, until there is 
a well equipped legislative reference de- 
partment established in connection with 
every state library and until all such de- 
partments are in close and harmonious 
relations with each other. In short, the 
system must be extended to every state 
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and then carefully coordinated, possibly 
through some specially devised clearing 
house or through the Library of Congress 
acting in that capacity. 

I have already referred to the great quan- 
tity of state legislation. Others have on 
other occasions described its growing com- 
plexity due to the growing demand that the 
law making power be more persistently 
availed of to regulate the affairs of man- 
kind. We may deprecate such a tendency 
all we please; it is upon us and we must 
act accordingly and herein lies a striking 
opportunity for the legislative reference 
library. It can assist in making legisla- 
tion intelligible and effective by showing 
what other states and foreign countries 
have done and how they have done it. 
Moreover it can place the experience of all 
at the command of each and this is a great 
desideratum. If we can place a few horri- 
ble examples before the average legislator, 
he is apt to pause before he rushes in. If 
the legislative reference department can 
show by concrete example that a proposed 
scheme has not worked elsewhere, it may 
and in all likelihood will result in an 
abandonment of the experiment. Why 
should New York or Minnesota try some- 
thing that Massachusetts or California had 
tried 20 years before and found to be 
futile? And yet how is the legislator in 
either New York or Minnesota to know of 
such an experience if there is no legislative 
reference department, or if there is one, if 
there is no disposition to use it? 

The police of the country keep in pretty 
close touch with each other through their 
Rogues’ galleries, and their  Bertillon 
system and more recently through thumb 
prints, which Mark Twain told us about 
in a facetious way in Pudd’nhead Wilson. 
Experience has times innumerable demon- 
strated the wisdom of such establishments 
and the easy exchange of data. Indeed the 
intercommunication of the police officials 
has reached a highly creditable state of 
perfection. 

If it is desirable to provide for the co- 
ordination and exchange of information 
concerning deleterious influences, how 





much more important should we regard the 
establishment of some system whereby 
good and wholesome influences should be 
coordinated and intelligently disseminated 
and what better agency can be devised than 
our already existing state libraries? 

A discerning and intelligent correspond- 
ent wrote me recently: 


“You will find that the Oregon public 
library commission has done a great deal 
of work in this line, under the energetic 
leadership of Miss Cornelia Marvin. Very 
little has been said about her work but 
I know that it has been very effective. In 
all these lines of work, there is an oppor- 
tunity for the saving of an immense 
amount of labor and money by more 
hearty co-operation and distribution of 
work. The fact is, that the state librari- 
ans in most of the states have done very 
little of the work that they should have 
been able to do with the preliminary 
work done by Dr Whitten and Dr Mce- 
Carthy. 

“At the last meeting of the Association 
of State Librarians, I saw a statement of 
the work that had been done by the 
Massachusetts state library and “Public 
Libraries” made a statement of the large 
amount of this kind of work that had 
been done in the Indiana state library. I 
visited every state capital, except two, 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line and east 
of the Missouri River while I was study- 
ing the matter as to what could be done, 
but I found absolutely nothing of any 
value except in Albany and in Hartford.” 


This is an unworthy state of affairs and 
should not longer be permitted to continue. 
The pioneer work has been done, and well 
done. New York, Wisconsin, Indiana and 
Michigan have accomplished substantial 
results. They have created the standards. 
This work does not need to be done over 
again; but it needs to be supplemented in 
every state and it needs elaboration. It 
can be brought about through the estab- 
lishment of legislative reference depart- 
ments in the remaining states and where 
that is not immediately possible the state 
librarian can designate all of his assistants 
to act as the state correspondent. It is 
not my province to suggest the details of 
the plan, but I conceive it to be my duty 
to point out the great opportunity offered 
in this direction for the improvement of 



































our state and incidentally and inevitably of 
our national and municipal legislation. 

A national museum of comparative legis- 
lation has been frequently suggested and 
urged. If the work already done by the 
legislative reference libraries now at work 
could be developed along the lines herein 
suggested there would be no need of such 
a museum, because we would have a vital, 
official organism of far-reaching influence 
and power busily occupied in doing things 
in cooperation with the powers that be. 
Such a museum would be interesting to the 
student, but too far removed from the man 
on the firing line to be of much service. 
The commissary department, although hav- 
ing its line extending to all parts of the 
world, should be right on the field of bat- 
tle and in this instance that means right 
at the state capital where the state legis- 
lature meets. 

The legislative reference library has 
also a great moral opportunity which must 
not be overlooked. Properly managed it 
would work mightily for a uniformity in 
our national morality which is greatly 
needed. At the present time a man may 
be guilty of a crime in one state which 
may not be a crime in another. He may 
be bankrupt in New York, but not in New 
Jersey. He may be divorced in North 
Dakota, but not in South Carolina. His 
promissory note may be good on one side 
of the river and outlawed on the other. 
Perhaps if there was a more frequent 
interchange of information among states 
on the matter of legislation there would 
be less diversity of crimes and penalties 
and conditions. If there was greater uni- 
formity of legislation, we would not have 
to ask “What’s the matter with Kansas?” 
We would know. As Dr Woodrow Wilson 
told us not long since, so long as we are 
compelled to make this inquiry so long 
we all know that we are not a homo- 
geneous people. 

The American bar association is work- 
ing steadily and with a considerable mea- 
sure of success for uniformity of legisla- 
tion along strictly legal lines. Its negoti- 
able instrument and its bill of lading mea- 
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sures have been very generally adopted. 
There is also an effort making in regard 
to marriage and divorce, child labor and 
other sociological questions. The legisla- 
tive reference librarian by showing what 
has been done and what can be done 
along these and similar lines can exert a 
widespread influence in the right direc- 
tion. Such departments cannot act as 
propagandists for any particular view, but 
they can show conclusively the diversity 
that exists, the evils which follow such 
diversities and what remedies have been 
successful in other places. 

Knowledge, careful, exact, organized, 
will go a long way toward solving these 
and many similar problems now confront- 
ing the American people, and this the 
legislative reference library is the best 
prepared agency to present. 


Mr BRIGHAM (R. I.): This paper of 
Mr Woodruff’s has brought up an impor- 
tant question. I refer to this so-called 
clearing house suggestion, which also em- 
bodies the idea of correspondents in every 
state in regard to legislation. I have 
gone over this and found out that there 
are 24 states in the Union which can be 
depended upon to furnish such informa- 
tion of their states when requested, al- 
though there are some 20 states in the 
Union where it is impossible to get any 
help directly from a city library or from 
any official of the state library. It there- 
fore may be necessary to obtain a cor- 
respondent in that state through some 
method, or to start a movement of some 
kind whereby someone might be secured 
to collect all material that may be of 
value to the United States reference de- 
partment of the country. I therefore 
would like to have this thing brought up 
at this meeting and have the chair ap- 
point a committee of five to investigate 
this question very carefully and report to 
the members of the association by mail 
during the next six months, so we may 
have the thing in operation, if it is 
deemed advisable, before the next session 
of this association, which will be held in 
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1909. It would be very useful to have 
that particular scheme in operation before 
that time, and I therefore suggest that 
the committee be permitted to report be- 
fore that time. It is very similar to the 
scheme of the Associated boards which 
places a correspondent in every state and 
in every city, the information collected to 
be presented to commissioners in Chicago 
or New York. In this case it certainly be 
necessary to appoint a treasurer tempo- 
rarily, or use the treasurer of this asso- 
ciation, and the expense I believe could 
be borne by contributing librarians. I 
have talked with several, and I know a 
half dozen of them who would be willing 
to each contribute $25 toward the expense. 
I for one would be glad to do it if we 
could obtain good results. That is all 
we ask. I might say there have been two 
commercial undertakings along this line; 
one by the Index bureau, which has been 
given up, but the Law reporting company 
of New York has the idea in mind, and 
the committee could canvass the situation 
and find whether it would be less expen- 
sive and more advisable to work through 
these financial or commercial companies 
than through state libraries. 

I therefore move that the chair appoint 
a committee of five to consider the mat- 
ter and inform the members of their con- 
clusions by mail. 

The motion was duly seconded and, be- 
ing put to a vote, prevailed unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT: We will now have 
the pleasure of listening to an address 
by Mr J. L. Gillis, of California, on 


RELATION OF STATE LIBRARIES TO 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS 


Before making any remarks on this sub- 
ject I wish to say that in California the 
State library has charge of all the library 
affairs that connect with that department, 
Traveling libraries, extension work, the 
law department, and everything in connec- 
tion with the work being done by the state, 
and the remarks I may make may treat 


_ Somewhat of that condition. 


The relation of the state librarian to 
other libraries and educational institutions 
should, of course, be one of harmonious 
cooperation; they should all be working for 
a common end, and combining the influence 
of all of them you cannot fail to get bene- 
ticial results. 

The relations depend very largely upon 
the state librarian. I might say they de- 
pend entirely upon him, as to whether he 
is active, whether he wishes to bring about 
the results or whether he prefers to let it 
go by the board and get his pay and take 
it easy, or whether he wants to work and 
get results. Of course, it does not make 
any difference how many laws are passed, 
or how good they are, or how strong, or 
how effective they might be if enforced, 
if the official whose duty it is to enforce 
the laws does not do it, what good are the 
Jaws? You cannot make a man do good 
uniess he wishes to. So it is with the head 
of the State library—if he wishes to bring 
about a harmonious cooperation of these in- 
stitutions, he must go to work and must 
bring about this result by his own efforts. 
If a man wishes to bring about good re- 
sults in his own state and wishes to make 
his work especially effective, he cooperates 
with his state government to secure a 
harmonious cooperation and interest in the 
work. If he will go to the superintendent 
of public instruction, and will establish 
common and friendly relations with him 
understand exactly what work he is doing, 
talk over his affairs and get the combined 
effort of the library and the department of 
education, his work cannot but help bring 
about good results. He must also use ail 
the opportunities which the state govern- 
ment affords him. He must use his own 
resources to bring about these results. The 
different departments in his own institu- 
tion can be made of use and all other de- 
partments should be in touch to render as- 
sistance in every possible way. If he does 
this he gets their cooperation, because if 
you render assistance to a man who needs 
it, it is only natural for him to return 
the favor when opportunity offers. 

So I have found in cooperating with other 


























departments of state government I have 
secured their hearty support and assistance, 
which has been of the greatest aid in oper- 
ating a state library. 

Since this law was passed I have been in 
touch with all of the libraries of the state 
and all the educational institutions. I vis- 
ited all of them and have established in 
California a friendly relationship with all 
the public libraries, with the universities 
and the normal schools, and there has 
peen no time that the work has been in- 
terrupted by friction and no time when all 
the forces have not been working together 
for a common end for the good of the state 
and of the people. 

It scems to me if the best results are to 
be obtained, the state librarian must not 
overlook any opportunity. He must be 
. prepared to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity which presents itself from what- 
ever source it may come. And so when 
I was elected president of the California 
library association I immediately put that 
force to work. We have divided the state 
into districts and each district holds an 
annual meeting and the whole associtaion 
has a meeting once a year. In each dis- 
trict they have been working effectively 
in interesting people in the district in the 
work going on in the state. In the univer- 
sities we have cooperated with the work 
of the extension and summer schools and, 
in fact, in any work that might be under- 
taken in the institutions, using all the 
efforts possible to bring about good results. 
In normal schools, so far as library train- 
ing has been concerned, there has been 
established a particularly friendly rela- 
tion with the state library, and all the 
schools, with their officers, pupils and 
teachers, are cooperating in every way pos- 
sible to bring about these results. 

I do not know that I can add anything 
further than to say that this work of es- 
tablishing friendly relations, of coopera- 
ting with all the institutions will bring 
about a combination of effort for the 
good of the state that is more powerful 
than you can think, and only experience 
and knowledge of what is going on will 
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permit you to know that. I have found 
in many cases that institutions which 
had formerly taken no interest in library 
affairs whatever, since they have been in- 
duced to become a part of this organiza- 
tion, are working along their own lines, 
are taking up these matters and are work- 
ing in their own way and bringing about 
results not known outside of the institu- 
tions. 

I believe if a state librarian desires to 
do so, if he is willing to work, and is wil- 
ling to establish himself in harmonious 
relations with other institutions, he can 
accomplish very great good for his state. 


The PRESIDENT: Is there any discus- 
sion of Mr Gillis’ paper? If not, we will 
next have a paper by Dr R. G. Thwaites, 
of Wisconsin, on 


RELATIONS BETWEEN STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL LIBRARIES 


Reduced to its simplest terms, and tak- 
ing no account of local conditions, the 
original object of the legislature in found- 
ing a state library was, presumably, of 
three-fold character: 

1 As a place of custody for the past 
records of the state; although, in the 
course of events, the care of archives, 
perhaps logically the business of the 
state library, has not seldom been advan- 
tageously assumed by other administra- 
tive bureaus. 

2 As a storehouse of all manner of ac- 
cumulated knowledge—generally in print- 
ed form, although it may still be in manu- 
script. These, also, are human records, 
for in books are set forth what men and 
women have in all times thought and 
wrought, thus enabling the present gen- 
eration to profit by all the experiences of 
the ages. If the state is to be wisely ad- 
ministered, and progressively stand upon 
the shoulders of the past, it must provide 
for its administrators and law-makers at 
the seat of government, and for the edu- 
cators of its youth, as good a collection 
as is obtainable, of records such as these. 
8 A bibliographical laboratory for 
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present-day instruction, adapted  espe- 
cially to the needs of the various branches 
of state government—judicial, legislative, 
administrative, educational. Of late years, 
this feature of the state library has been 
greatly expanded. Instead of merely pro- 
viding the tools for contemporary work, 
as in the past, there has grown up a legis- 
lative reference department, actively fa- 
miliarizing the legislator or state official 
with these tools, and assisting him to use 
them, thereby greatly bettering the qual- 
ity of his service to the public. In Wis- 
consin, where the idea, at least in its 
latest phase, appears to have originated, 
certain geographical, personal, and other 
considerations led to the placing of this 
form of library extension in the hands of 
the State library commission, acting in 
cooperation with the State historical li- 
brary, which is the central store of ma- 
terial. This arrangement is eminently 
satisfactory; but elsewhere, and perhaps 
more logically, the work is generally 
committed to a department of the State 
library. In the development of state li- 
brary activities, local considerations play 
large part, and these do not make for uni- 
formity. 

In many states, the municipal library of 
the metropolis far exceeds in size the 
reference library maintained by the state 
at the seat of government. Not infre- 
quently, even the reference departments 
of the metropolitan library are quite 
equal in scholarly importance to the col- 
lection of books amassed by the state it- 
self. However, even under such condi- 
tions, certain special classes in the state 
library—for instance, historical manu- 
scripts, newspaper files, and public docu- 
ments—will be found to differ materially 
from what may be expected of the muni- 
cipal library. In most of the newer com- 
monwealths, however, the state library, 
when under wise and enterprising man- 
agement, and favored by reasonably lib- 
eral legislative support, has often become 
the most important collection in the state, 
with a prospect of retaining this preemi- 


nence. 


In any commonwealih, whatever may be 
the relative scholarly value of state and 
municipal libraries, obviously at many 
points the former may be of some prac- 
tical assistance to the latter; where the 
state library dominates the municipal col- 
lections, on the reference side, this ag- 
sistance may be of the highest importance, 
Under favorable conditions, the state li- 
brary may well occupy a somewhat analo- 
gous position towards local libraries ag 
that which the State university holds to- 
wards the common and high schools. In 
many respects, it may serve as the nerve 
centre of the library system of the state. 

Perhaps the readiest means of library 
intercommunication may in most states 
be through the medium of the state li- 
brary commission. In several of our . 
commonwealths, the state librarian is 
either ex-officio a member of this commis- 
sion or is its salaried executive officer, 
a relationship of much practical benefit 
to the various library interests concerned. 

The state traveling library system is 
usually under the direction of the com- 
mission, although occasionally this branch 
of extension work is wholly in the hands 
of the state library. In either case, it is 
practicable for the latter to take active 
part in the selection and dissemination of 
such traveling collections as are devoted 
to purely reference work, whether they be 
distributed for general public use, for the 
convenience of study clubs, or to meet 
some special emergency. 

The state library that is truly a state in- 
stitution, will, under such restrictions as 
experience dictates, surely make loans of 
reference books to municipal libraries. In 
my judgment, loans to individuals from the 
state should wherever possible be dis- 
couraged. Not only will the municipal 
library be locally strengthened by being 
made the only agency through which such 
loans may be secured, but the books them- 
selves will generally be better treated and 
safer if the local librarian is made wholly 
responsible. Moreover, if the borrower is 
to pay expressage both ways, the local 
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library forms a convenient agency for en- 
forcing this provision. 

I am aware that the matter of inter- 
library loans within the state has its 
difficulties. The smoother is made the 
path between the municipal and the state 
library, the more readily will some local 
trustees and librarians neglect to make 
proper purchases for their reference rooms; 
which is unfair to the clients of local 
libraries as well as unfair to the state 
library. The Library of Congress now 
feels obliged to decline calls from other 
libraries, where the books requested should 
in all reason be upon the shelves of any 
fairly thrifty and well conducted library. 
A restriction such as this is probably de- 
sirable in the case of loans from libraries 
of our class. Another Library of Congress 
rule is, to decline requests where the book 
is wanted merely for thesis or club-essay 
work, and not as the much needed tool of 
a scholar of repute who seeks to widen the 
bounds of human knowledge. This would 
hardly be advisable in the case of a state 
library, whose books are mainly in request 
by “up state” club women and thesis 
writers. Aiong certain much worn lines 
of current discussion, duplicates for loan- 
ing may profitably be purchased, that the 
regular file may not be disturbed. 

A state library, supported by the tax- 
payers of the entire commonwealth, is un- 
der direct obligations to all of its people, 
and should be as generous to them as cir- 
cumstances and a due regard for the wel- 
fare of the collection will allow. It should 
be remembered, however, that the state 
library is not, in the main, intended to be 
peripatetic; its first duty is to state officials 
and the legislature, and to the higher 
educational interests of the state. When 
the collection is situated in the neighbor- 
hood of the state university, which most 
thoroughly represents the state’s educa- 
tional interests, its claims undoubtedly 
supersede those of any other institution of 
learning in the commonwealth. 

The man or the woman from a distance 
who has expended time and money in per- 


sonally seeking the shelves of the state 
library, and wishes the great advantage of 
working upon the spot, in the presence of 
all the sources, is of course a client whose 
claims are superior to those who wish the 
advantages of the state library extended to 
them at their homes. Yet the time is 
past, when the library may wholly dwell 
within its own shell, and the convenience 
of residents of the capital is less to be 
consulted than that of out-of-town resi- 
dents who have inferior local library 
facilities. 

Such considerations as these, often puz- 
zling, together with questions of the rarity 
or value of individual books, and the 
relative importance of the work likely to 
be done by rival claimants for the same 
material, must always confront the state 
librarian in making loans to municipal 
libraries. But he must meet them, or the 
library fails thus much in being a vital 
force in the state. That the greatest pos- 
sible liberality to municipal libraries 
should at all times be exercised, is to my 
mind obvious, if the state library is to be 
justified in the eyes of the tax-payers, or 
in the conscience of the librarian. Firm- 
ness, prudence, tact, and a large knowl- 
edge of human nature, all welded and 
tempered by a kindly, earnest desire to 
be helpful to every inquiring mind—these 
are essentials in any scheme of inter- 
library loans, be it national or state. It 
is impossible, nay undesirable, to draft 
rules that are not to be broken. Individual 
judgment must in difficult cases be the last 
resort. The best library administrator is 
he who knows when it is the part of wis- 
dom to violate the regulations. 

The state librarian who is possessed of 
these cardinal virtues will be able and 
eager to initiate other forms of helpfulness 
to municipal libraries. If of less import- 
ance than the state library, and the state 
library commission is not doing such work, 
the local institutions should be encouraged 
always to look to the state library for 
advice on many topics, either on the tech- 
nical side or by way of bibliographical 
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suggestions; indeed, a certain amount of 
research may freely be conducted for them 
into the collections amassed by the state. 
Here again, restrictions are required, else 
the work demanded may become too oner- 
ous for the state library staff; but, when 
embarrassments ensue, a frank and 
friendly statement of the situation will 
usually be well taken. Another means of 
assisting municipal libraries, would be the 
issuance by the state library of occasional 
bulletins of information—bibliographical, 
historical, or otherwise—which may freely 
be distributed among and through the 
agency of the former. 

In short, there should throughout be a 
cordial relationship between state and 
municipal libraries, each assisting the 
other in a_ spirit of friendship, each 
possessed of an abiding loyalty to the 
common cause of popular education. If, as 
will happen in many of the newer states 
of the West, the burden of help chances to 
fall chiefly on the state library, the latter 
may well congratulate itself upon possess- 
ing an unusual opportunity for usefulness 
to the citizens of the Commonwealth. 


The PRESIDENT: Is there any discus- 
sion on Dr Thwaites’ paper? It is a very 
live topic. I would like to ask the doctor 
whether in actual experience he finds the 
library is embarrassed by loaning books 
even at a distance. 

Dr THWAITES: We find it impossible, 
Mr President, to adopt definite rules. We 
always judge each individual application 
upon iis merits. I should say that in nine 
cases out of ten when we decide that the 
books are to be loaned we suffer no em- 
barrassment. We generally are far more 
liberal in summer time when the university 
is not in session, and we are far more lib- 
eral when the legislature is not in session. 

Mr BROWN: I feel that this paper and 
the preceding discussion should not pass 
without come further remarks in regard 
to one or two points mentioned by Dr 
Thwaites. In the state of Indiana it is 
the custom of the state library to ask all 
municipa) libraries to register with us, 
This is a simple process to register and 


say that when occasion demands they wish 
to have books from the state library. The 
libraries of the state have nearly all regigs- 
tered with us—I wish I could tell the num- 
ber, but something like 150, and hardly a 
day pxsses that we do not send materia), 
We do not send them one, but two or three 
books, and have the carriage paid by the 
borrower. We insist as strongly as pos- 
Sible that the individual should borrow 
through his local library if there is a li- 
brary in his community. We will not loan 
to an individual, but he must borrow from 
his local institution, and if the local library 
does not have what the borrower wants 
we send it to the local library where he 
can obtain it. We do that quite frequently, 
In leans of certain kinds we duplicate the 
supply; we find that necessary and hope to 
continue it. I believe in connection with 
the state libraries a library bureau is an 
exceedingly valuable thing. People furnish 
the money with which these books are 
purchased and I myself believe they should 
be used by the people. I do not like to 
keep books on the shelf. 

Now, as to the preceding paper, I think 
there should have been considerably more 
discussion. I am compelled again to refer 
to what we are attempting to do in the 
state of Indiana. I have attempted to 
keep up a very cordial relation between the 
state library and all state institutions and 
I do not mean only institutions connected 
or supported by the state, but particularly 
summer colleges or schools, or even more 
particularly the normal schools, which have 
small libraries. I have done that in sev- 
eral ways. It was my good fortune to have 
been connected with one of the institutions 
of the state for 25 years and, therefore, I 
know quite intimately the educators of the 
state, and inasmuch as the state board of 
education is the controlling board, it makes 
the connecting link very close. Students 
come to the state capitol to work in the 
state library and the librarian frequently, 
I may say, visits state educational institu- 
tions in order to keep in close touch with 
them and frequently to deliver addresses. 
That has been very common and so far as 
I know will be kept up and I believe that 
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the library and the educational institutions 
have received a great mutual benefit from 
this close connection of the various insti- 
tutions throughout the state. I believe you 
can do nothing more important than to 
make this connection an exceedingly vital 
one. 

Mr BELL: In Montana we are just be- 
ginning, so 1 am here to learn and I would 
like to ask what class of books are most 
frequently sent for by municipal libraries. 

Mr BROWN: I would say, those on po- 
litical science, sociology and history. Of 
course, a great many general books in 
literature are called for, but I think these 
three departments cover the majority of 
calls. 

Dr THWAITES: We used to find that 
state history was one of the principal topics 
they were asking information about, so a 
few years ago we made up a traveling li- 
brary of Wisconsin history. We have now 
eight such libraries in use and we think of 
adding two or three more. 

Mr BRIGHAM (Iowa): I see no reason 
why we should ask local libraries to regis- 
ter with state libraries. I am opposed to 
any red tape or any business arrange- 
ment which makes it just a little 
hard for a person outside to get 
what he wants, so one by one of these 
red tape features is lopped off and both 
sides are left with more freedom. If a 
man in a remote part of the state desires 
something that we can secure from our 
State library, and we are doubtful about 
the locality, we turn to our state official 
register and if we find a library in that 
neighberhood we simply send a book to his 
library and write him that he will find the 
book he wants at the local library. It does 
away with a whole lot of red tape and also 
does away with the old regulation requiring 
a deposit of money for lost, destroyed or 
unreturned books, and since this custom 
has been in force we have never had the 
slightest trouble in that direction. If an 
individual in a remote part of the state 
sends for a book and there is no library 
where he lives, we loan him the book, but 
we want to know his standing in the com- 
munity. Most of those who want books 


are of a very good character and we realize 
that delay to them in obtaining what they 
want is very exasperating, so we send a 
book without any surety on our part. Ifa 
person is unknown to us, we require a 
small charge. We go further. If a lady 
sends her request and sends it on a wo- 
man’s club sheet of paper, we find she is 
associated with a local woman’s club and 
we take advantage of that and take our 
chances on the return of the book, and we 
have never lost anything. 

Mr HITT: The experience of Indiana, 
Montana and Iowa is something like that 
of Washington. We meet the difficulty 
spoken of by sending a book to the local 
library always. If the local library has 
the same volume, it does not deliver the 
one we send. We want to help the local 
library and we rarely send a book to an 
individual in a town where there is a local 
library. 

Mr BRIGHAM (Iowa): Speaking about 
clubs, suppose a local club is taking up a 
certain study and there is but one book 
in the local library and there are a dozen 
requests for the book, what shall we do 
to fill that demand? 

Mr HITT: If the local library cannot 
supply the demand, if they have one copy 
and we have three, we try to supply them 
with what they want as far as possible. 
We try to supply the demand and we have 
never lost but one book in four years. 

Dr THWAITES: We do the same thing 
in Wisconsin. 

Mr ANDREWS: The John Crerar Li- 
brary has one of the largest collections in 
the country on labor, socialism and 
finance. We have almost the largest col- 
lection of books in existence on the status 
of the political, legal and social position 
of woman, a collection of some 6000 
pieces. 

The PRESIDENT: Do you honor re- 
quests from women’s clubs? 

Mr ANDREWS: We do from local li- 
braries. 

Mr LESTER: There is another phase 
I would like to speak about. Through 
our state library and legislative depart- 
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ment we are getting in touch with the 
smaller colleges in the state. Mr Brown 
has told you that their library makes it 
a point to keep in touch with educational 
institutions, not only those supported by 
the state, but all of them in the state. As 
a special phase of that we try to get in 
touch with the political science depart- 
ment, or whatever it may be, in the small 
colleges. In that way we are able to aid 
the small colleges through its library and 
through the members of the faculty, and 
we receive benefit in the way of theses 
and papers of advanced and graduating 
students. We, in return, get for those 
students whatever material they desire, 
and whatever we get from them we put 
on our shelves as an addition to our li- 
brary. It is a new work just started, but 
it is a work that has great possibilities 
in it for both sides. 

Mr BROWN: I must defend Indiana 
again on the question of registration. It 
is not a difficult thing for a library to 
register. We simply ask them to fill out 
a little blank, with which we supply them, 
which indicates that they have sufficient 
interest in securing books to register with 
the library. There is very little red tape 
about that. It is simply a matter of ap- 
plication. We want to know who they 
are. I think the red tape is about one six- 
teenth of an inch long. 

The PRESIDENT: If there is no fur- 
ther discussion of these papers, we will 
take up the next item in order, which is 
an address by Dr DUNBAR ROWLAND, of 
Mississippi, on 


THE INFLUENCE OF IDEALS ON 
NATIONAL LIFE 


In tracing the influence of details on 
national life it is only the proper consid- 
eration due this assembly to say, first, 
that there is no ideal in our present civi- 
lization which we hold in higher esteem 
than the one of universal education, 
which is so closely allied to that of uni- 
versal freedom of thought. That the last 
is brought about by the influence of books 
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and the library is as true to-day as when 
Greece, through the writings of Plato and 
Aristotle, developed the half divine idea 
of the freedom of the intellect. The ap. 
preciation of books, which is one of the 
fruits of man’s intellectual activities, has 
always ranked among the fairest ideals 
of the best civilizations. 

In ancient Thebes, over the door of an 
edifice dedicated to books was engraved 
these words, “The Treasury of remedies 
for the soul”. That curious inscription 
suggests the thought that the libraries of 
the country have on their shelves the 
remedy for many of our mental and 
spiritual disorders. From the store ot 
any well selected library may be drawn 
lessons from the world’s past experience 
which, if properly applied, would solve 
many of our social and political problems 
of the day. 

The erection of every building for books 
is a distinct triumph of high ideals and 
marks a permanent advance in the intel- 
lectual life of the people. That this is be- 
coming an every-day occurrence with us 
is a fact full of significance. 

The provision being made, at the pres- 
ent time, for the enlightenment and bet- 
terment of the people, is upon such a 
large scale and is being pushed forward 
so rapidly and systematically as to sug- 
gest the thought that much that was once 
regarded as the ideal has been converted 
into the practical. It is beginning to be 
difficult to define the difference between 
the terms, since the ideal of yesterday be- 
comes the practical of to-day. We have 
ceased to regard the word as standing 
merely for imagery and fancifulness, but 
have given it a permanent and honored 
place in our language. We apply it rather 
indiscriminately it is true, but it is gen- 
erally accepted as representing certain 
forms of excellence in the religious, social 
and political systems of a people. 

All progressive races possess ideals, and 
having once adopted them they become a 
part of and color the texture and fabric 
of their civilization; and the story of 
every civilization can be traced in its 





























ideals. In accepting the material, how- 
ever, with its usual accompaniment of 
blare and noise, we sometimes lose sight 
of the invisible forces which control the 
destinies of nations. In our admiration 
for the arm that executes we forget the 
brain that conceives. In viewing the 
achievements of the captains of industry, 
in singing the praises of the victorious 
commanders of great armies, and in be 
holding with reverence the doer of some 
noble deed for the good of humanity, we 
forget that they are merely the instru- 
ments of a great principle that had its 
origin in the mind of some quiet thinker 
who dwelt apart from the scene of action. 
It is the superficial view that traces the 
slow progress of the centuries in the spec- 
tacular events of history. The philosoph- 
ical interpreter of the past goes deeper 
into the causes of human events, and dis- 
covers them in certain principles and 
forces in operation in the minds of the 
people. 

The value of the ideal, as opposed to the 
bare demand of the actualist, has in the 
past been recognized by all historic na- 
tions. Solon and Lycurgus, who rank with 
Moses as the greatest of lawgivers, were 
so impressed with the influence of pure 
ideals that they had gathered up in Ionia 
the poems of Homer that they might in- 
troduce them into Athens and Sparta. 
Under the influence of such ideals it is 
not strange that Grecian culture should 
have influenced succeeding ages, and that 
the people who gave to literature its sub- 
limest epic should have produced great 
orators, statesmen, lawgivers, philos- 
ophers, poets and sculptors. 

We find, however, that many ideals 
which brought temporary success to a na- 
tion, in the end have been the cause of 
its failure to endure; and history teaches 
us that every system of government that 
did not have for its highest aim and pur- 
pose the interest of the individual failed 
to impress itself upon succeeding cen- 
turies. Greece received from eastern 
sources, aspirations which, in her fostering 
care, developed into ideals that continue 
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to bless mankind. But even these, though 
in marked contrast with the imperialistic 
ideal which so long enslaved the world, 
failed, because they lacked the divine 
spirit of the Golden rule. 

But this ideal of justice to all men is 
an ancient principle, and has been strug- 
gling, with ever increasing force, to assert 
itself in world affairs. At the very dawn 
of recorded history there flourished in 
western Asia a race that has given us 
some of our purest ideals in religion, law 
and government. The intensely religious 
nature of the Jewish race, the inspiring 
messages of the Hebrew prophets and the 
lofty aspirations of the people of Moses 
and David enshrined the ideals that pro- 
duced some of the sublimest events of his- 
tory and developed a type of manhood 
that will stand as an ideal for all time. 
Cardinal Manning, impressed with the 
ideals and traditions of this race, says, 
“Russia, Austria and England are of yes- 
terday compared with this imperishable 
people, who, with inextinguishable life 
and immutable traditions and faith in God, 
scattered as it is all over the world, pass- 
ing through the fire unscathed, trampled 
into the dust yet never combining with the 
dust into which it is trampled, lives still 
a witness and a warning to us.” And 
it is the influence of their ideals, cher- 
ished through the ages, that is, to-day, 
keeping alive a feeling of racial unity in 
this people without a country. 

The experience of the past teaches, it 
is only when nations are animated by 
the highest ideals that they are sound in 
thought and deed. The Roman republic 
was founded upon principles that appeal 
to the best civilization of to-day, but no 
sooner than the spirit of the age, which 
was one of brute force, had dominated 
this great nation than it, too, tottered and 
fell. In the collapse the mind of man 
sought in vain for some ideal by which 
human conduct should be regulated, but 
steadfastly refused those which were of- 
fered; and the only light that was cast 
across the long centuries of gloom and 
disaster came from Judea and Athens. But 
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not yet was the vision to be had. Feudal- 
ism must expend itself because of its fail- 
ure to conserve the best interests of men. 
Other forms, too, in which king and priest 
were to play their part, must be tested be- 
fore the ideals which were to emancipate 
man could be attained. 

In the meantime the Teutonic tribes 
living on the Baltic were sending to Brit- 
ain a type of man who had defied the 
Roman yoke, and sought for himself room 
to develop, unmolested, that which was in 
him. Something of the vision he must 
have had, but not until after long years 
of living apart from the old world powers 
—powers which regarded men in the ag- 
gregate—was this doctrine of the Golden 
rule to be incorporated in human conduct. 
But not without tears and blood was it to 
come. England has since the days of the 
Druids sought through light and gloom the 
sublime ideals that were to crown her the 
mother of one of the most virile races of 
history; and one which has developed in 
its civilizations the most marvelous 
systems of government, both social and 
political, of which we have any account. 
We should not forget that it was the Eng- 
lish colonies living in America, governed 
by English laws, customs and traditions, 
who discovered and applied to their civili- 
zation the highest ideal of human liberty. 
For centuries the mother country had been 
the battle ground for this same liberty, 
and the English yeomen, unterrified by 
the autocratic powers of king and priest, 
and undisturbed by the chilling scorn of 
the aristocracy, had in turn put to rout 
the organized forces of tyranny. When the 
countries of continental Europe were 
governed by despotic power, England had 
placed some of the most important func- 
tions of government in the hands of the 
people. In working out his ideal of per- 


sonal liberty the Englishman evolved the 
germinal principles of free thought, free 
speech and free press, to which, possibly, 
more than to all other agencies are we in- 
debted for the 
government. 
While the spirit of personal liberty has 
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reached its highest development in Ameri- 
ca, the ideal has been held close in the 
heart of the Anglo-Saxon for centuries, and 
it is not too much to say that the Magna 
Charter, the Declaration of Independence 
and the American Constitution are but 
the fruition of hopes that animated the 
lives of our Saxon ancestors two thousand 
years ago in the Teutoburg forest. It is 
not too much to say that it was not until 
the spirit of liberty was brought to these 
shores that it developed into the gracious 
thing it is; but the influence of the ideal 
was constantly being felt throughout the 
interval between these periods, and wher- 
ever it flamed into existence it broke some 
shackle that enslaved mankind. 

For the ideal of religious freedom, too, 
we are indebted to the Anglo-Saxon. The 
Virginia cavalier and the Massachusetts 
puritan brought with them from _ the 
mother country, not only the ideal of per- 
sonal liberty but of religious freedom 
also. Both believed in local self-govern- 
ment, both were sensitive to the encroach- 
ments of imperial power and both brought 
the open Bible in their hands. How 
prophetic of its future splendor that the 
men commissioned to rear a mighty 
republic in the western hemisphere were 
descendants of a stock that had already 
grasped, though indistinctly, the meaning 
of democracy. About them as they began 
to grow and spread they saw other races 
give way before their stronger civilization, 
not because of their physical superiority, 
not alone because of their wonderful ad- 
aptableness to new environments and their 
ability to absorb and assimilate the best 
wherever found, but principally because of 
their higher ideal of life. 

In the evolution of the United States 
certain political, social and religious prin- 
ciples have become so distinctive as to 
have applied to them the term, American 
ideals, and these more than history gives 
us credit for, have impressed themselves 
upon other civilizations. Thomas Carlyle 
said that there was nothing worth while 
in history but the French revolution. He 
would have been nearer the truth had he 
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said that the most important fact in history 
is the American revolution, for from that 
hour forms began to appear in the Ameri- 
can government that have influenced, and 
will continue to influence all other civiliza- 
tions. 

The question is often asked: “Are our 
ideals still influencing us?” There is no 
substantial proof that they are not. Take 
for instance the freedom and equality of 
man, the spirit of religious tolerance and 
the secure position of woman—which are 
the fairest fruits of our civilization—they 
have lost no luster to our eyes, rather 
have they grown brighter, and more to be 
desired. The danger is not that they will 
cease to remain supreme in our estimation, 
but that in the complexity of our social 
system, and in the multiplicity of lesser 
ideals they may be hedged about and the 
influence rendered less active. 

Many ideals that first appear in the 
social life of a people become incorporated 
into their political structure, and that is 
true nowhere more than in this country 
where free thought and free speech are 
among our most treasured prerogatives. 
Reforms that now form a part of our legis- 
lative and judicial proceedings but a short 
while back were merely the opinions of 
the people; and it is safe to say that so 
long as the social ideals of this country 
remain democratic, Democracy will endure. 

Among the intellectual ideals of the 
people none give a more powerful incen- 
tive to high achievements, or wields a 
stronger influence in moulding the des- 
tinies of a nation than the poetic. How 
much we are indebted to the English 
poets of the romantic period for the ideal 
of liberty has yet to be acknowledged. 
The sacred songs of the Christian nations 
have been one of the strongest forces in 
breaking the chains of paganism and in 
enthroning Christianity. The highest ex- 
altation of the soul is felt, and the clearest 
conception of God is attained through the 
divine outbursts of poetical inspiration 
which illumine the pages of the sacred 
writings. Every land has its anthems 
that are more effective than its armies in 
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guarding the liberties of the people. Under 
the influence of the Marseillaise hymn the 
people of France overthrew a corrupt and 
tyrannical government and placed the tri- 
color of their country over the proudest 
and most valiant nations of Europe. The 
“Watch on the Rhine” enabled Bismarck 
and Von Moltke to create the great Ger- 
man Empire. When the Englishman hears 
“God save the king,” every hedgerow and 
green copse of his country become sacred 
to his thought. The “Star spangled ban- 
ner” arouses in the hearts of Americans 
the sublime love of liberty. Where there 
is no response to such ideals national life 
and aspirations are extinct. 

There is in the Library of Congress, 
which is an impressive monument to high 
ideals, a beautiful mural decoration which 
typifies law and order as opposed to the 
revolting forces of fraud and violence. 
This splendid object lesson, which ani- 
mates the hearts of thousands of Ameri- 
cans every year, is not merely the delinea- 
tion of an artist’s dream, but the concrete 
expression of an ideal that influences our 
national life. 

One of the most striking things in our 
complex civilization is the strong and uni- 
form hold which our ideals have upon us. 
While the average American everywhere, 
using the blessings of democracy to an 
excess perhaps, is too anxious to promote 
his own interests to make a favorable im- 
pressions upon the critical observer, deep 
in his eager, materialistic nature he enter- 
tains the profoundest reverence for law 
and order and possesses a spirit in perfect 
harmony with the gospel of hope and 
peace. 

That many American ideals are becom- 
ing the common property of other nations 
is true. The ideal of universal peace, 
which is slowly taking shape in the minds 
of men is becoming world-wide, and is the 
gradual development of a force opposed to 
the imperialistic spirit which has been de- 
caying for centuries. The problems of 
many nations, too, are to a great extent 
becoming the same. And here is a thought 
for serious consideration. It is an undis- 
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puted fact that the Anglo-Saxon, as a 
whole, represents the highest civilization 
of to-day. He has developed the purest 
forms of civil liberty, and is influenced 
by the highest moral and ethical ideals. 
But while this is sufficient cause for pride 
it places upon him a heavy responsibility 
and fixes an ideal which is difficult to pre- 
serve. It is his boast that he holds the 
keys to the highest civilization of the 
future, but he also carries with this pre- 
eminence the responsibility of being the 
keeper of the weaker races; and the means 
of preserving his own existence lies in his 
ability to deal with this mighty problem. 
While it is our duty to protect our own 
flesh and blood, and to develop the in- 
herent qualities of our race it is essential 
that we do not ignore our obligation to 
mankind as a whole. By so doing, by 
ruthlessly trampling upon the _ sacred 
rights by which we ourselves established 
our own supremacy, we foster in our in- 
stitutions principles that must, of them- 
selves, weaken and destroy us, such as 
tyranny, oppression and _ self-indulgence, 
frailties that have destroyed ancient re- 
publics whose civilization was, in many 
respects, as great as our own. 

One of the strongest evidences in this 
country of the influence of high ideals is 
the manifestation of the altruistic spirit 
everywhere. As men climb to nobler 
heights they are filled with the divine de- 
sire to help others. Our admiration for 
Washington as a victorious leader in a 
great struggle for the rights of men is 
deepened when we remember that he was 
filled with the spirit of philanthropy. We 
should always recall with pride the fact 
that the first president of this country 
gave $250,009 to the cause of higher edu- 
cation. It is said that Thomas Jefferson— 
and we all know how many high commis- 
sions were entrusted to him—believed that 
his greatest work for mankind was the 
University of Virginia. The names of John 
Harvard, Elihu Yale, Stephen Girard, 
Johns Hopkins, Peter Cooper, Leland 
Stanford, Andrew Carnegie and Cecil 
Rhodes will be cherished by all coming 
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generations as idealists who loved virtue 
and their fellow man. 

The »nhilanthropists of this country, who 
have given wise and well directed gifts to 
universities, libraries, museums and art 
galleries have been the unselfish promoters 
of a higher civilization. And no truer 
ideal can a man attain than to choose 
that which will bring the greatest good 
to the most people. 

There seems to be in our midst a senti- 
ment of suspicion that the spirit of phil- 
anthropy which is so manifest in the United 
States at the present among men of large 
wealth represents only a vain attempt to 
placate popular clamor and delay a right- 
eous retribution. If this sentiment is al- 
lowed full play it will brand the virtues of 
thrift, industry and the accumulation of 
property as only another form of theft. 
While the money ideal is the lowest in our 
midst, it is injurious to the public mind to 
attribute all the evils of society to the 
producers of wealth, and to regard their 
every act as prompted by bad motives. In 
contradiction of the theory that philan- 
thropy in this country is governed by 
ulterior motives we have but to refer to 
the record to find the evidence on every 
page of our history. When Washington 
refused payment for his services in the 
Continental army, was it a bid for the 
presidency? When he pledged his fortune 
to pay his ragged, starving soldiers was 
it an apology for being rich? When 
Robert Morris was given charge of the 
finances of the men who were struggling 
for freedom he risked his entire fortune 
upon the success of the colonies. In the 
darkest hour of the War of 1812, when 
England was sending against us the vic- 
torious armies of Wellington, Stephen 
Girard supplied the means which enabled 
Andrew Jackson to equip the men who 
saved the country at New Orleans. These 
are high examples of the spirit of gen- 
erosity and helpfulness among men, and 
that it is more active than ever at the 
present is proof that the purest ideals are 
actuating us as a people and as a nation. 
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But while there are, everywhere, un- 
mistakable signs of a sound national life 
in this country, there are also some ten- 
dencies appearing in the administration of 
public affairs, which if not checked, will, 
in time, undermine our most cherished 
principles of government. The centralizing 
processes of government, as portrayed in 
the effort of the Federal government to 
control the economic affairs of this 
country, emphasize the fact that the 
universal tendency to encroach upon the 
rights of the governed has to be met in 
democracies as well as in monarchies. 
The limitation of federal power is clearly 
defined in the Constitution, and every de- 
parture from the original plan of govern- 
ment is an attack upon our democratic 
institutions. That such a radical departure 
from democratic ideals would sap the vital 
principles of the Union must be admitted 
by all thoughtful minds. 

As a further menace to the best ideals 
of this country there has been a tendency 
on the part of the directors of certain great 
corporations to resort to questionable, if 
not dishonest methods of business, which 
has brought obloquy upon that entire class 
of wealth producers. That such conditions 
should be remedied by a strict enforce- 
ment of the law is evident; and the guilty 
should be made to suffer individually for 
his wrong doing. 

There has never been a time when there 
was a greater need for right dealing be- 
tween men than at the present. In the 
modern manner and method of living, when 
life touches life in rapid succession, there 
are many more opportunities for wronging 
our fellow-man than hitherto. Primitive 
conditions may have, by isolation, debarred 
him from many blessings, but such en- 
vironments also shielded him from many 
evils. There are numerous avenues 
through which he may receive injury to- 
day; his health, happiness and moral 
character are constantly being imperiled 
by dishonest methods with which his 
Guilelessness is incapable of competing. 
What we need to keep in our thought and 
work, as a nation and as individuals, is 
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plain honesty; honesty on the part of the 
employer; honesty on the part of the 
laborer, honest weights, honest measures, 
honest service and honest aims and pur- 
poses. This more than the accumulation 
of wealth, the acquisition of territory and 
the vastness of armed forces will preserve 
to us an indestructible and impregnable 
national character, which must ever be the 
bulwark of our defense. 

The government which the fathers of 
this republic established is conducive to 
the most rapid growth of civilization and 
the highest order of national character. 
The happiness and welfare of the in- 
dividual are placed above every other con- 
sideration. This principle is organic and 
influences our entire system of govern- 
ment; and its existence in our institutions, 
more than all else has been the cause of 
the rapid growth of intelligence in this 
country. That our people are, as a class, 
happier and more aspiring than those of 
any other land is seen by the traveler at 
even a casual glance. 

It is true that democracy is subject, at 
times, to too broad an interpretation; and 
the American people have constantly to 
keep in their minds that it is in the har- 
monious adaptation of the individual and 
the law that the ideal which was created 
by the fathers of the republic is attained. 
Aside from the written law much depends 
upon the people in the preservation of 
good government. If they demand and ex- 
pect justice from those who interpret the 
law, their own conduct should be regulated 
by the same principle. If they disregard 
the law they cannot hope for those in 
authority to do better. In other words, the 
men to whom the people delegate power 
are generally a reflection of the people 
themselves. Public servants do not or- 
dinarily rise above those to whom they are 
accountable. If the people are given to 
questionable methods in business, if they 
shirk public responsibilities, if they place 
wealth above wisdom and success above 
righteous living the same ideals will con- 
trol those whom they clothe with power. 

On the eve of a great national election 
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it is not inopportune to reiterate the truth 
that a pure franchise is the truest indi- 
cation of the moral worth of men and 
communities; and a corrupt ballot is the 
surest sign of a depraved and degenerate 
manhood. If the government is to remain 
pure, if its laws are to continue beneficent, 
the people, the source of all power must 
stand for the principles which make good 
government possible. And in whatever 
direction our civilization leads there are 
no safer ideals for us to accept than 
those inherited from our fathers. The 
Constitution which they created must ever 
remain the ideal form of government be- 
cause it conserves the best interests of 
men. 

That there will be changes and modifi- 
cations in the social structure, as our civil- 
ization advances, is as certain as that the 
forest disappears at the approach of man; 
and in facing the problems of a new cen- 
tury, with new forces and new conditions 
appearing among men, it would be well 
for us—both Democrats and Republicans 
to become imbued anew with the spirit of 
the great charter of our liberties. 


A paper by Mr L. H. SAGE of New Jer- 
sey was next read on 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF LAW BOOKS 


The classification of law books falls 
naturally into five main divisions: Re- 
ports and digests, text books, encyclo- 
pedias, session laws, and periodicals. On 
this there seems to be no difference of 
opinion among librarians. The arrange- 
ment of the books under these divisions 
presents no great difficulty, except as to 
the text books. 

Here two systems are possible: 

1 By subjects; 

2 Alphabetically by authors; each sup- 
plemented by a card index. The first by 
a card index according to authors, the 
second by one according to subjects. Each 
system has its advantages and drawbacks. 
In stating the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the two systems, their application 
to libraries in which lawyers have free 
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access to the books will be considered. In 
libraries where lawyers are served by at- 
tendants these employees can readily ad- 
just themselves to any system in vogue. 

Under the first system two arrangements 
are possible: 

Analytically by large subjects. With 
the books on separate subjects, which are 
sub-divisions of the main subject, grouped 
under the main heads as in the subject 
Torts, for instance, with books on Nui- 
sances, Libel and Slander, Negligence, 
etc., grouped under Torts. 

From the difficulty of determining when 
a particular book should go under the 
main head and when under its own title 
and the consequent confusion in the law- 
yer’s mind, this arrangement seems im- 
practicable, unless books are duplicated 
and placed, one under both the main head 
and its own title, or dummies are exten- 
sively used. This is both expensive and 
has the stronger objection of taking much 
room. 

The other arrangement is alphabetically 
under separate individual titles. 

The one advantage of the arrangement 
by subjects (but a very great advantage) 
is plainly the ability of the lawyer to find 
all of the books on one subject at one 
place. 

The disadvantages are several, 

1 The inability of the lawyer to find 
quickly a single book to which he is cited 
by its author. For instance, having a cl- 
tation to Randolph on Commercial paper, 
he would be uncertain whether the library 
classified that particular work under Ne- 
gotiable instruments, Commercial paper or 
Bills and notes. 

2 The possibility of his not finding that 
particular book at all, through its being 
placed under a head which might not oc- 
cur to him, although the proper one. 

3 The difficulty of placing a book treat- 
ing of more than one subject where a 
lawyer would look for it. 

4 The difficulty of replacing books in 
their proper places on the shelves. 

It is true these difficulties can be over- 
come by the use of dummies or duplicate 
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copies. This, however, is both expensive 
and consumes much valuable library space. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
the alphabetic author system are just 
the converse of the other, viz: 
Advantages: 

Ease in finding a single book. 

Certainty in finding it quickly. 

Convenience of replacement on _ the 
shelves. 

Disadvantages: 

Inability to find all books on a given 
subject in one place, and the necessity 
of gathering them together from dif- 
ferent places by means of a list made 
from the card index. 

As each system is supplemented by a 
card index, any book in the library can 
be found by careful search. 

The relative value of the two systems 
becomes therefore entirely a question of 
convenience. 

Owing to the impossibility of making 
any subject classification which lawyers 
can use without cross references, such are 
both necessary and numerous under this 
system. It would seem that these could 
be made much more conveniently and 
thoroughly on the card indexes than on the 
shelves and with a considerable saving 
of expense and room. 

The facility of returning books to the 
shelves is a factor of value in favor of 
the author system. 

The subject classification is obviously 
more convenient to those using the library 
for the purpose of the study of the law 
cn any given subject. The author system 
for those desiring to find a single book. 

The question then largely resolves itself 
into whether lawyers use a library more 
for reference, that is, to find books to 
which they are cited (always by authors) 
or for original research; for, in consider- 
ing this question, the democratic doctrine 
of the greatest average good to the greatest 
number rather than the highest good to the 
few should apply. 

Do lawyers then use libraries more for 
reference; that is, to find a special book, 
for instance, Cook on Corporations, or for 


original research, that is, to find all of the 
books on a given subject, for instance, 
Corporations? 

The answer to that question must come 
from experience, in the determination of 
which nothing could be of more value than 
the expression of opinions by the mem- 
bers here present. The weight of the testi- 
mony of your experience ought to be the 
best means of determining the proper 
solution of the relative claims of the two 
systems. An experience of 30 years as a 
publisher of law books leads the writer to 
believe that the most frequent use of a 
state library is for reference, and that 
the advantages of a classification by 
authors woul¢ be more frequently utilized 
than those of the subject system. 

A circular letter on this subject was 
sent to each state librarian, and the fol- 
lowing summary of the 26 replies received 
is submitted without comment: 

20 use the author system, and endorse 
it strongly as satisfactory to them- 
selves and lawyers; 

2 make use of this system but while 
declaring it satisfactory, express a lean- 
ing toward the subject system; 

4 use the subject system and express 
their satisfaction with the way it 
works with the same force as those 
who use the other. 

In the general arrangement of the 
library, the following scheme is simply 
suggested: 

The relative order being that of the 
advantages of access and light: 

1 Books of the state in which the li- 
brary is situated—Reports, Side reports, 
and Periodicals containing reported cases; 
Digests, Tables of cases, Books of cita- 
tions, etc. Local text books arranged by 
subjects, as they are not numerous and 
are usually used for original research. 
Session laws of the state. 

2 Encyclopedias, United States and Eng- 
lish. 

3 General text books, American, Canadian 
and English. 

4 Federal reports and digests. 

5 State reports and digests, alphabetical- 
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ly arranged by states, with the unnum- 
bered volumes of reports arranged alpha- 
betically by reporters. 

6 English, Scotch, Irish, Canadian and 
Colonial reports and digests, with the un- 
numbered volumes arranged alphabetically 
by reporters. 

7 Legal periodicals not containing re- 
ported cases cf the state in which the 
library is situated. 

8 Codes, Digests of statutes, and General 
statutes arranged alphabetically by states 
with the session laws from the date of the 
last compilation following such compila- 
tion of each state. 

9 Session laws, the wall flowers of the 
library, necessary both in a library and at 
a social function, but when once placed 
rarely disturbed. 


The PRESIDENT: Miss Oakley, have 
you a paper on “Uniformity in preparation 
of session laws” by Mr Whitten? 

The SECRETARY: I have no paper, 
but I have a letter from Mr Whitten, from 
which I would like to read. 

The Secretary then read the following 
letter: 

State of New York 
Public Service Commission 
For the First District 


New York, May 29, 1908. 

“I have not been able to prepare a re- 
port for this year, of the committee on 
uniformity in preparation of session laws. 
I believe it was the understanding at the 
Narragansett meeting that this committee 
should report only occasionally. As I 
have altered somewhat my line of work, 
I think it would be rather difficult for me 
to continue the work as chairman of this 
committee, and therefore beg to present 
my resignation. I hope that the commit- 
tee will be continued, as there is plenty 
of important work for it to do. I will not 
be able to attend the Minnetonka confer- 
ence, as I am going to Germany later in 
the summer.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
ROBT. H. WHITTEN, 
Librarian. 


The PRESIDENT: If there is no objec- 
tion an appointment will be made in Mr 
Whitten’s stead. 
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Mr GEORGE 8S. GODARD next pre 
sented a paper on 


STATE AND LOCAL HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES 


Every one admires a hero and wants to 
know what he has done. But if perchance 
the hero or heroine is one of “our own 
folks” either by blood or marriage, the 
deeds recited, the work accomplished, and 
the stories told are none the less welcome 
to us. They are eagerly told to our chil- 
dren, to be just as eagerly told, or perhaps 
more so, by them to their children. But 
the time will come and that soon when 
someone will begin to think and ask, Is 
that true? Did Mr Smith’s ancestors 
come over in the Mayflower? Did they 
journey through the wilderness to Hart- 
ford with Hooker? Were they among the 
early proprietors or patentees? 

That is, the time will come when mere 
tradition must not only be questioned but 
unsupported by sufficient evidence it must 
fall. Moreover, what has just been ob- 
served concerning fairy tales, nursery 
rhymes and family tradition of individuals 
is also true in connection with traditional 
history of towns, counties, states and na- 
tions. To stand the scrutiny of time, the 
stories, the narratives, the histories of life 
and development of individuals or nations 
raust be corroborated and supported by the 
evidence to be found only in original, or, 
if necessary, in secondary sources. It is 
just here that the real work of the histori- 
cal scciety must come in for it is the prov- 
ince of the historical society, whether 
state or local, to ascertain, locate, and so 
far as necessary and possible, secure such 
sources of evidence both original and 
secondary as are still extant. It is thus 
seen tnat each state and locality is prac- 
tically a problem by itself so far as its 
local history is concerned. 

As there is no common standard among 
our several states, counties and towns as 
regards age, territcry, population, wealth, 
industries, etc., but only a few funda- 
mental lines, so we can expect no common 
standard among our several historical so- 
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cieties beyond a few fundamental lines. 
But all historical libraries, national, state 
or local, whether bearing the name of his- 
torical libraries or public libraries, if they 
are doing the work of historical societies 
should be vitally interested in the preser- 
vation of the original and secondary 
sources for historical work in their several 
localities. 

By original sources I mean all material 
which has descended from the period 
which is under consideration. These origi- 
nal sources may be written or printed, 
public or private, buildings, implements or 
other handiwork of that age or section. 

By secondary sources I mean historical 
works based upon the original sources, 
which are to be used only when the origi- 
nal sources have either disappeared or are 
not accessible. 

In order that we may refresh our mem- 
ories as to the material we should seek to 
secure for our historical society or library 
as a basis for someone to write a good 
history of our locality sometime, let us for 
a moment glance through some first class 
local history and note what topics have 
been emphasized in the several chapters 
of the same. We may thus the better ob- 
serve what the requisites for a good local 
history are. 

While no hard and fast rules can be 
prescribed, usually we may expect to find 
in every Iccal history one or more chapters 
dealing with the 12 following topics, which 
in turn should be made accessible by a 
complete and systematic index. The 12 
headings usually found are: Geography, 
antiquities, pioneer white settlements, 
political affairs, industries and commerce, 
religions and social progress, education, 
foreign born settlers, military history and 
bibliography. 

The writer, having secured his material 
and having carefully digested the same, 
has concisely stated the results of his in- 
vestigations and arranged them in logical 
sequence. In the chapter dealing with 
Beography he has doubtless described the 
loce tion, size, topography and other physi- 
cal characteristics of the section. So far 
as possible he has shown in what manner 


the soil, topography and natural resources, 
whether mines, forests, or fisheries, etc., 
have attracted settlers and influenced the 
location of settlements. Also to what ex- 
tent these agencies have determined the 
present economic and social conditions of 
the town, 

In the chapter upon antiquities we find, 
so far as he has been able to ascertain the 
same, the account of the life, customs, etc. 
of the races or people who occupied the 
regions prior to its occupation by the 
whites. The existence of any prehistoric 
remains, so-called, is carefully noted and 
their locations fixed. Among those we find 
included the ruins or other evidence of the 
location of early settlements, rock carv- 
ings, trails, fords, hunting grounds, to- 
gether with any implements or other evi- 
dence of this earlier civilization. 

Under pioneer white settlements, the 
location of the first settlement of whites is 
located and described and a summary of 
their early life, experiences, customs and 
character given. So far as possible also 
we find here a summary of their records 
and a brief layout of the early highways 
and the Iccation of the early homesteads 
upon the same, together with any special 
historical incidents which may have oc- 
curred thereon. 

The chapter upon political affairs gives 
us an account of the organization and in- 
corporation of the town with its villages, 
boroughs and cities, together with any 
changes in boundaries. Also an account 
of the rise and progress of the various po 
litical parties together with lists of the 
more important public officials, whether 
national, state or local. Here also we find 
noted the public records relating to this 
region, and if found in more than one 
place the location of the same stated with 
accompanying dates. 

We find special stress laid upon indus- 
tries and commerce. All industries are 
carefully treated and those industries 
which have been predominant are empha- 
sized. One of the most interesting sec- 
tions of this chapter is that setting forth 
the industrial evolution which has snuffed 
out the little shops and mills of former 
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days and resulted in the present con- 
ditions. We note here also that statistics 
in brief accompany the account of the 
growth of trade and the commercial 
methods which include the story of the 
development of highways,  turnpikes, 
canals and railroads, both steam and elec- 
tric. Here we find briefly noted also the 
story of deserted farms, hotels, mills and 
shops of various kinds resulting from our 
modern industrial methods. In some lo- 
calities we find turnpikes have become 
highways, some highways have become by- 
ways, and many of these have been given 
up and are even now impassable and al- 
most forgotten. The long list of com- 
modious and forsaken, but once well filled 
and popular, hotels along the lines of 
early stage routes are silent but crumbling 
and vivid witnesses of the life that used 
to be in certain localities and of the ap- 
parent death that now is. 

In the treatment of the chapter upon re- 
ligious and social progress, a summary is 
given of the growth of churches, charities, 
public works, reforms and civic societies. 

A general historical account of the 
school system and possibly also of some, if 
not all, of the several schools, is found in 
the chapter upon education. We find also 
a list of the public and private libraries 
and private schools, academies and col- 
leges in many of these histories. Whether 
lists of teachers, school officers and grad- 
uates should be given is determined by 
the scope of the work. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
chapters to be found is that dealing with 
foreign born settlers. Strange as it may 
seem, there are certain localities in the 
west that are more New England than 
many towns in New England. As one 
homestead after another has been given 
up by the descendants of the early set- 
tlers in the east they have been taken up 
by the foreign brother of more recent im- 
portation, who has come to stay with us 
and be a part of our civilization. Our 
civilization, did I say? No, not ours as 
it was, nor yet theirs as it was, but rather 
a@ new one resulting from both. 
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Military history, we find, is always pop. 
ular. We are always anxious to learn 
what our folks or the soldiers from our 
section did in this, that, or the other cam- 
paign. Hence, we find quite a full and 
vivid statement of the military service ren. 
dered by the locality under consideration 
in the several wars. While every town 
did not have a General Washington or a 
General Putnam as a son and patron saint, 
they had sons who were called from the 
plough into the service of their country 
and they did that service just as willingly 
and just as well. Such service we find 
here recorded together with the work 
either accomplished or being done by 
such organizations as the Colonial dames, 
Sons of the American revolution, Daugh- 
ters of the American revolution and the 
Grand army of the Republic and the Wom- 
an’s relief corps. 

Not the least important part of our lo- 
cal history we will doubtless find is de- 
voted to the chapter on the bibliography of 
the locality. By this I mean, as complete 
a list of the various books, pamphlets, etc., 
as the author can compile. The rapid in- 
crease in the growth and use of public lIt- 
braries both in our own country and 
abroad has created an increased demand 
for genealogical and historical items. Thus 
the sons and daughters of old Connecticut 
who are now found in every part of the 
giobe, as well as those who remain at 
home, desire to know more concerning the 
history of their state and of themselves. 
Such a study requires not only a knowl- 
edge of what has been written along these 
lines, but also where the same may be 
found. What has been written and by 
whom? What has been printed and by 
whom? When and where? These are the 
questions which are being asked concern- 
ing your locality and mine and which as 
yet we are unable to answer with entire 
satisfaction. 

Such a bibliography of a locality ought 
therefore to include all printed works re- 
lating entirely to that locality, its sub- 
divisions, industries and institutions, in- 
cluding the official publications of the 
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same; printed works containing important 
references to that locality; genealogies of 
local families; printed biographies of local 
men and women; newspapers and periodi- 
cals published in that locality; maps re 
lating to that locality and its subdivisions; 
occasional sermons and addresses dealing 
with the history of that locality; pictures 
of important persons and events in the 
history of that locality and the location of 
important manuscript material relating to 
that locality. 

I have thus hastily run over the prin- 
cipal imaginary contents of a good local 
history to recall to our minds what sort of 
material we should be on our guard to 
locate and if possible to secure and de- 
posit the same in a place of safety there to 
await such time as someone may ask con- 
cerning this or that, Is it true? when our 
material thus slowly collected from many 
sources will promptly rise up and answer 
the questions with an authority which is 
beyond question. 

But someone asks, where can we who are 
but starting our local historical society or 
library find such sources of information as 
have been mentioned? This section, he 
says, has been skimmed and skimmed and 
everything of value has been taken and 
carried away. I agree that doubtless much 
has been thus collected and carried away 
from your immediate vicinity. But I think 
you will find it in Hartford at the state 
library or the Connecticut historical 
society, or in New Haven at Yale univer- 
sity or the New Haven colony historical 
society, or at Litchfield, or at Boston, at 
Madison or somewhere else, but it is still 
yours for service and possibly may be of 
greater service as a part of a larger collec- 
tion in which it may form a missing link 
in the long chain of documents assembled 
from many other sections. But wherever 
these items are, they will ever remain at 
your service. 

Historical libraries and societies what- 
ever their name or nature therefore seem 
to have one common end and purpose 
which is both a duty and a privilege; viz. 
to rescue from the danger of destruction 


perishing memorials of past and present 
life and to bring these several memorials 
to a common center where they may illus- 
trate and enrich each other, and so ar- 
ranged that they are available to the most 
exacting investigator and the humblest 
reader. Historical societies differ only in 
the several lines pursued and territory 
covered. Therefore our greatest historical 
collections we naturally expect to find in 
the large centers of population and educa- 
tion, as at Washington where the Library 
of Congress, Smithsonian Institution and 
the libraries of the several departments of 
state are perfect mines of historic material 
relating to our entire country. At New 
York where the several historical societies 
and public libraries have gradually 
amassed immense collections. At Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Madison, Columbia 
and other cities where similar collections 
may be found. In each one of these collec- 
tions many items are found which are not 
to be found in the others. 

The membership in these societies may 
be limited to a chosen few as the Massa- 
chusetts historical society at Boston, which 
has a very valuable collection of books, 
manuscripts, maps, etc. or their member- 
ship may be practically unlimited as the 
State historical society of Wisconsin, or- 
ganized in 1849 and located at Madison, 
the capital of the state. 

The Wisconsin state historical society is 
quite generally regarded by historical 
scholars and investigators as a model of 
its kind. It is one of the most active and 
valuable agencies in our country for the 
furtherance of research in American his- 
tory. Its collection stands out as one of 
the eminent collections in our land. So 
far as I am aware, no other state historical 
society or organization has rendered a 
greater service in the cause of American 
history. Through wise and efficient ad- 
ministration and inspired by high stan- 
dards of scholarship and just ideas of pub- 
lic usefulness there has been brought to 
gether and made available to the public 
not only an extensive collection of maps 
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and manuscripts but a library of nearly 
300,000 books and pamphlets. 

Already Madison is the mecca for all 
who are interested in the history of the 
Mississippi valley, the West, Northwest, 
and northern portion of North America. 
Thus with its present achievements and 
acquirements it will soon have embraced 
the East also. That such a collection of 
historical material, containing so much 
that cannot be found elsewhere, should 
have been gathered together, housed in 
one of the most beautiful buildings in our 
country, costing half a million dollars, and 
made accessible within a period of less 
than three score years, ten years less than 
a lifetime, is another example of the “I 
will” spirit of the West. 

Perhaps there is nothing better than the 
exhibit which usually accompanies an old 
home week celebration to reveal to a 
community the really large amount of his- 
torical material relating to their section 
which is still to be found in private hands 
and that too within the radius of a few 
miles. And for the most part also we 
will find it has been either overlooked or 
forgotten by the owners. 

Those of us who visited the old home 
celebration exhibits were furnished a real 
treat by the large exhibits made, but. the 
sense of pleasure and surprise which we 
non-residents experienced in looking over 
these collections was not more than that 
experienced and enjoyed by the residents 
themselves, for it was as much of a sur- 
prise to them as it was to us. What was 
proven true for these and other similar 
celebrations will without doubt prove true 
with other localities who undertake the 
same. Without doubt a most pleasing, 
surprising and complete exhibition of such 
material could be easily and quickly as- 
sembled right here in your midst. Such 
an exhibit would almost enable us to see 
the early settlers of this section moving 
about as was their custom. 

Our busy life has so drawn us to the 
once distant parts of the earth so fre- 
quently that we have unconsciously 


ebsorbed something of the spirit, life and 
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civilization of those distant lands, which 
is being consciously more and more 
incorporated and carried out in the life 
and architecture of our own cities, 
One by one the early landmarks of our 
fathers have been superseded until we 
have scarcely any suitable memorials and 
monuments of that early life of those be- 
fore us. All through our land this same 
industrial renovation and permeation has 
been silently and unconsciously moderniz- 
ing us to such an extent that one is ag- 
tounded when brought face to face with 
facts. However, notwithstanding this 
seemingly almost irrepressible influence, 
there are a few buildings throughout our 
land which have escaped and have be- 
come the pride of their centers and a 
sort of shrine to the world. Thus Boston 
has her Faneuil Hall, Old South Church, 
etc.; Newport has her old stone tower; 
Philadelphia has her Independence Hall; 
Hartford has her City Hall, the old Con- 
necticut Bulfinch Capitol, etc. These build- 
ings embodying that architecture, purely 
colonial, are not only beautiful in their 
lines as buildings but they are beautiful 
in their history. Centered around and in 
them have been events which have in- 
fluenced the history of the world. These 
buildings therefore do not nor cannot be- 
long to any one locality, they belong to 
the early colonies and their descendants 
now residing in all lands. They are hal- 
lowed buildings standing on hallowed 
ground. What more fitting and appro- 
priate homes and meeting places for his- 
torical societies than buildings like these? 

From eternity to eternity is a long time. 
It is and will be studied and understood in 
proportion as the data for the different 
periods are preserved and made available. 
As the writing of history will never end, 
so the collection of material for historical 
purposes must never cease. With each 
generation there is produced histories of 
the past, based, to be sure, upon the same 
facts but interpreted from its own point of 
view and in the light of its own civiliza- 
tion. Thus, each decade accumulates his- 
torical data for the use of those to come. 
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As the little, musty, ink-stained, quaintly 
phrased diaries, pamphlets, etc. of colonial 
days, so common in their day, and usually 
destroyed or soon forgotten, are now 
eagerly sought for by historians, so the 
everyday state, county, town and city maps 
and charts, and the pamphlets, broadsides, 
circulars, which are suddenly and constant- 
ly appearing from state, town, church, and 
lodge officials in every community, only 
to disappear again almost as quickly, are 
the very data from which the statesman 
and historian of the future is to gain his 
view of our life and interpret our civiliz- 
ation. No one is so well situated to 
gather these local records—for like the 
records of the phonograph they will speak 
again—as the historical societies and li- 
braries of the several communities, whose 
duty it is not only to preserve copies in 
their own library but transmit copies of 
the same to the library at the capital. For 
here also should be found whatever is 
necessary to form a faithful register and 
mirror of the life and industries of the 
state. 


Mr GALBREATH as chairman presented 
the 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMI- 
NATIONS 


Your committee begs to submit the fol- 
lowing nominations for officers for the en- 
suing year: 

President, Herbert O. Brigham, Rhode 
Island. 

1st Vice-President, John S. King, Min- 
nesota. 

2nd Vice-President, Demarchus C. Brown, 
Indiana. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Minnie M. 
Oakley, Wisconsin. 

(Signed) C. B. GALBREATH, 
JOHNSON BRIGHAM, 
GEORGE 8S. GODARD, 

Committee. 


On motion of Mr Cole, the secretary was 
instructed to cast the ballot of the associa- 
tion in favor of the nominees reported by 
the committee. 


Mr GODARD (Conn.): A gentleman 
spoke to me this morning and asked how 
he could hecome a member of this associa- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT: An amendment was 
handed to me, which reads as follows: 

“Yhe annual dues of each state 
library, or of a reference library shall 
be $ , and the annual dues of an 
individual member shall be $1.00. 

Both individual and library dues shall 

be paid in advance.” 

This is suggested as an amendment to 
the constitution. 

Mr GODARD (Conn.): I know the 
meaning of that blank, but others may not 
understand it. 

The SECRETARY: It was decided that 
as the income of individual libraries varies 
so much that it would be almost impos- 
sible to specify a certain sum for each 
library, which would cover the member- 
ship of all the people connected with that 
library, the librarian should use his judg- 
ment as to the dues. This was done so 
that the larger the staff, the larger the sum 
to be paid by the library and vice versa. 
The constitution states that the fee for 
libraries shall not be less than five dollars 
or more than 25. 

Mr COLE: How long has that been in 
force and how does it work? 

The SECRETARY: The constitution was 
changed to include that clause at the Port- 
land meeting in 1905. There has been no 
difficulty except in the case of one state 
librarian, who has paid five dollars out of 
his own pocket because he did not think 
it right for the state to pay his dues. The 
majority, however, differ from this gentle- 
man and think it is just for the library to 
pay the dues. 

The President appointed the following 
committee on Exchange bureau upon the 
motion previously offered by Mr Brigham, 
of Rhode Island: 

Herbert O. Brigham, Rhode Island. 

Demarchus C. Brown, Indiana. 

George S. Godard, Connecticut. 

Cc. W. Andrews, Chicago. 

Charles McCarthy, Wisconsin. 
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Mr HITT: I think it would be wise for 
us to have a missionary committee to do 
what they can in creating interest for an 
increased membership of this association. 

The PRESIDENT: I think the mission- 
ary committee should be a committee of 
the whole and I think each one of us 
ought to take it upon us to do what we 
can in the matter of an increased attend- 
ance at these meetings. 

Mr HITT: I shall take pains in the 
neighborhood where I live to see if I can- 


not get some of the peopl; here who ought 
to be here. 

The PRESIDENT: I wish to thank the 
association very sincerely for the com- 
pliment they have extended to me in elect- 
ing me president of this association. | 
esteem it a great honor. I also wish to 
thank you for your assistance in making 
this meeting a distinct success. I hope the 
next will be still better. 

Adjourned sine die. 








LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 
Fifth Annual Meeting at Lake Minnetonka, Minn., June 23-26, 1908 


The first session was called to order June 
23, at 2.30 p. m. by the President, Mr Chal- 
mers Hadley. 

Miss L. E. Stearns, Chief of the Travel- 
ing library department of the Wisconsin 
library commission opened the discussion 
on “Traveling libraries,” with suggestions 
as to (1) choice of the local librarian, (2) 
location of the traveling library in the 
community and (3) means of maintaining 
interest in traveling libraries. 

Choice of local librarian. The post- 
master is the ideal man for the position of 
local librarian, if his interest can be en- 
listed, as he is in the habit of keeping 
records and everyone visits his office—two 
desiderata in the successful operation of 
every traveling library station. Rural free 
delivery has unfortunately abolished many 
post offices and more traveling library 
stations must be located in country stores 
at the cross roads, creameries, cheese 
factories, private homes, etc. In the choice 
of a station in a home, one should be found 
to which people will be free to go, there 
being a great difference between homes in 
this particular. The busiest person in the 
community ofttimes proves the ideal 
librarian. For example, one of the most 
active stations in Wisconsin was under the 
charge of a man who was the postmaster 
of the village, the section “boss” of the 
railroad, the local justice of the peace, and 
the school clerk. 

Location of the traveling library in the 
community. A central location in the vil- 
lage should be secured, if possible, and if 
the post office is found unavailable, the in- 
terest of some storekeeper should be en- 
listed in the near neighborhood. Next to 
post offices, drug stores have been found to 
be the most satisfactory repositories owing 
to the long hours and intelligence of serv- 
ice. In farming communities, the library 
should always be located on the main 


traveled road, if possible, and near the 
district school. Traveling libraries should 
not be located in school buildings, if any 
other possible location can be secured, as 
older people do not visit the schcol and 
the building is closed on Saturdays and 
during long vacations. The ideal method 
of locating a traveling library would be 
for the one in charge of the system, to 
visit every community and canvass the 
whole situation before placing the library. 
With small systems this is possible but not 
in larger ones where hundreds of stations 
are involved. In answer to the first letter 
of inquiry concerning the establishment of 
a traveling library station, the one in 
charge of the system can suggest the 
necessity for a suitable location, thus call- 
ing the attention of the local association 
to the need of exercising care in this im- 
portant particular. 

In studying library statistics, it is in- 
teresting to note the difference in circula- 
tion ofttimes occurring between two small 
stations in the same community. For ex- 
ample, the same library will be read in 
each place. In one case the library will 
be returned with a circulation of several 
hundred issues, while in the other case, it 
will come back with less than 50 issues. 
This difference is generally due to the lack 
of interest on the part of the latter libra- 
rian, over that of the former one. The 
first one will be found to be exerting every 
effort to reach possible constituents, adver- 
tising the library at the church, the school, 
the farmer’s institute, the country club, 
and by personal invitation to individuals, 
while in the latter case the librarian makes 
no effort to secure the interest of possible 
borrowers, confining the library almost 
wholly to his or her own use. Differences 
in circulation of this sort should always 
be noticed and tactful letters should be 
written to delinquents calling attention to 
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the value of the library and the need of 
larger circulation if the station is to be 
continued. Selfish motives sometimes 
prompt the delinquent librarian to there- 
upon make special effort to secure more 
borrowers. If no notice is taken after the 
appeal for greater interest is made, the 
library should be transferred, if possible, 
to a more interested and cooperating cus- 
todian. 

Means of maintaining interest in travel- 
ing libraries. There are many methods of 
maintaining interest in traveling libraries. 
The success of any system, however, de- 
pends upon the sort of books sent out. If 
a lot of dry, old books go into a com- 
munity, interest is usually straightway 
killed, but if one box of interesting and 
fresh material constantly follows another, 
the interest is almost certain to be main- 
tained year in and year out. New books 
should constantly be added to old collec- 
tions to keep up the interest. In these 
days of rural free delivery, when farmers 
are taking daily papers containing re- 
views of the latest books, the library must 
be kept up to date. Many requests are re- 
ceived by those in charge of the traveling 
libraries for the most recent books which 
can oftentimes be sent with the fixed col- 
lections. A letter of appreciation from 
headquarters to a local library station 
where the circulation is large and where 
it is realized that a great deal of selt- 
sacrifice of time and labor is given on the 
part of the custodian, will do much in the 
way of encouragement. The little New 
Year’s greeting to the custodians of the 
traveling library stations in Wisconsin 
sent out from the headquarters of the de- 
partment, brought back many responses on 
the part of the librarians of the little sta- 
tions. Personal visits to stations by those 
in charge of the system will do much to 
maintain interest, if these visits are made 
by a sympathetic and tactful library 
worker, with a due appreciation of the fact 
that the local librarian is doing his or her 
work “without money and without price” 
and wholiy as a labor of love. To lightgn 
the labors of such custodians, all records 


should be made as simple as_ possible. 
There should be no complicated charging 
system nor should there be rigid enforce- 
ment of rules, particularly as to the loss 
of books, when the cost of books falls upon 
the already over-burdened librarian. If 
the loss is occasioned by carelessness or 
gencral indifference, due reparation should 
be made, but the situation should be care- 
fully inquired into before the final exaction 
is insisted upon. Extension of time should 
be granted, if necessary, during the sum- 
mer months and all rules should be made 
flexible consistent with service for the 
“greatest good to the greatest number.” 

When the custodian feels that he or she 
can keep the library no longer for personal 
reasons, every effort should be made to 
secure another volunteer before the situa- 
tion is abandoned. This can be accom- 
plished through correspondence, urging 
such continuance, but it can more often be 
accomplished through a personal visit. A 
station can never be considered as wholly 
discontinued, as one can never tell when a 
community may decide to resume library 
privileges. We remember our amazement, 
some years ago, upon visiting the head- 
quarters of a great traveling library sys- 
tem, to be shown a list of hundreds of dis- 
continued stations and to be told that no 
effort whatever was made to have the sta- 
tions re-established. Although the Wis- 
consin system has been in operation for 12 
years, we have had an average of less than 
six discontinued stations a year and we be- 
lieve that this small number could be de- 
creased were the one in charge of the sys- 
tem able to visit the delinquent stations 
and look into the local difficulties. A re- 
newed station brings as much rejoicing to 
our office as the lost sheep in the parable 
of the “ninety-and-nine.” 


Miss MARGARET W. BROWN, librarian 
of the Iowa traveling library presented 
the subject of 


TRAVELING LIBRARY STATISTICS 


It is not necessary to urge upon this 
group of library workers the importance 
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of a recognized basis for traveling library 
statistics. The difficult task of making 
comprehensive statements would then not 
only be lessened but comparison of the 
work petween various states could be more 
accurately made. 

The problems that enter into a consider- 
ation of the subject are many of them com- 
mon to all library statistics. There is, 
however, an important exception in the 
fact that a group of books is loaned as a 
unit, to a community more or less remote 
from the central office, hence removing 
the knowledge of its use one degree fur- 
ther from direct oversight, than in a pub- 
lic library. 

What should these statistics give us, in 
order to justify the labor spent upon 
them? 

1 The result of the work in concrete 
form for our own enlightenment and that 
of our state legislators, and for the in- 
formation of the general public; what lines 
of work are most expedient in accomplish- 
ing the desired ends, so that it is possi- 
ble to determine where future emphasis 
should he laid. 

2 By uniformity in the use of accepted 
terms, to enable a comparison between 
states to be made; to afford a means for 
intelligent discussion of the various meth- 
ods employed in the various stations; to 
make it possible for statements to be made 
of actual figures rather than estimates. 

Circulation records. The entry on the 
book card of the loan of each book, must 
be the accepted basis for compiling circu- 
lation. To do otherwise would be to de- 
part from the rugged path of facts to the 
alluring bypath of estimate. 

That the record of such loans depends 
upon the oftentimes careless custodian of 
the books, must be recognized; also that 
for study club purposes the books are 
used for reference, thereby introducing 
much the same problem, as to statistics, 
as that in a reference department of a 
public library. Although by printed direc- 
tions and by letter the importance of ac- 
curate records of loans is urged upon the 
eustodian, it has been found that a com- 


plete record of actual circulation is prac- 
tically impossible, and that if we depend 
upon these entries alone, we will report 
less than the actual use. 

The items for this record must be se- 
cured from the field, and while the com- 
pilation of these loans, as shown by the 
book cards, are made in the Traveling li- 
brary Office, the omission of the entries 
occurs in the field, and cannot be cor- 
rected. As a result of these conditions if 
we are to do any comparative work, one 
state with another, the comparisons must 
be made from records in the one place 
where we obtain accuracy of statement. 

Strange as it seems, this circulation 
record which must be recognized as inade- 
quate and uncertain to fully report the 
use of the books, being open to the inac- 
curacy of the untrained worker, has in 
the past been made the foundation for 
many traveling library reports. The New 
York state library, to which we turn for 
much in traveling library matters, states 
in its traveling library report for 1906— 
“It has been found impracticable to keep 
statistics of the actual circulation of books 
in traveling libraries.” 

Is there any means by which at the 
central office this difficulty may be offset 
by other figures? In accepting the re 
turns from the field at their actual value, 
as only a partial statement of use, is it 
not essential that the office records pro 
vide the facts that will afford a basis of 
comparison as to activities? 

Office records. What information do 
these records give? I assume that we all 
use what may be termed a “Double entry 
system” of charging our books, i. e. 
charging by stations or localities, and also 
by book cards or group number if fixed 
group. 

1 Stations or Centers. These, as to 
the total number, correspond to the num- 
ber of borrowers registered in the public 
library. Here arises the question as to 
the actual number of “live” stations, just 
as that of the actual number of borrow- 
ers in the public library, and hence there 
should be an understanding as to the 
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period of time a station should be counted 
active, if this is to be a factor in com- 
parative statistics. 

During a period of years there is con- 
siderable fluctuation in the use of travel- 
ing libraries by any one station. The sea- 
sons of the year enter into the rural use, 
also the school terms and the club year. 
There must of necessity be withdrawals 
of the agreements of stations as the years 
pass because of lapse in use. Shail the 
filing of an agreement for use of books 
be made the basis for statistics? Shall 
we report these rather than simply how 
many stations or groups of various kinds 
actually use the libraries during the year, 
indicating the character of the stations, 
centers, or groups? 

2 Books. The activity or vitality of 
any library is centered in the call or re- 
quest for books. 

We know how many books are issued 
to a station, center or group, not how 
many books are read. 

Why not make the actual basis for our 
statistics, the books issued to the station 
rather than the books loaned from the 
station to the individual, and build upon 
this certain other related facts? Even 
while we may not agree as to the com- 
parative value of fixed groups or flexible 
collections, we can certainly report the 
actual number of books issued, whichever 
method is adopted. Here is revealed ex- 
act figures about which there should be 
no doubt. I would suggest for your dis- 
cussion items to be included in a tabula- 
tion of traveling library statistics based 
on the New York state traveling library 
report, 1906, and the table in the League 
“Yearbook” as follows: 


(General Statement) 

Amount spent for books annually. 

Total number of volumes added during 
the year. 

Total number of volumes in collection. 

(a) Fixed group. 

(b) Open shelf collection. 

Number of stations in agreement (with- 
in fixed period of time) 


(Loans) 
To whom lent: 
(a) Groups of tax payers. 
(b) Public libraries. 
(c) Public schools. 
(d) Charitable institutions. 
(e) Study clubs. 
(f) Other recorded organizations. 
(g) Individuals. 
Giving total number of volumes seat to 
each of the above. 


The discussion was led by Miss Alice §, 
Tyler, Secretary, Iowa library commission, 
who spoke of the importance of exercising 
care in preventing the spread of contagi- 
ous diseases through the traveling library, 
and emphasized the suggestion made by 
Miss Brown of the need of uniform basis 
of statistics. 

Miss Hewins, Connecticut, told of their 
special traveling libraries for granges, con- 
taining books on agriculture, with outlines 
for lectures, and readings for grange meet- 
ings. Miss Brown added that the Iowa 
commission cooperated with the Agricul- 
tural extension department, which provides 
courses of study for the granges. Mrs 
Budlong, a member of the North Dakota 
commission, gave an interesting acount of 
the opening of the work in the state, saying 
that the first request was from a farmer 
who wanted books on farming and tree 
culture. 

In reply to a question as to the advisi- 
bility of a church as a traveling library 
station, Miss Stearns said in some instances 
there was no objection to this plan, when 
the church was the social center for the 
entire neighborhood. She urged again the 
importance of sending out visitors to the 
traveling library stations, maintaining that 
there should be sufficient clerical force to 
enable the one in charge of the system to 
spend more time in the field. 

The League was fortunate in having pres- 
ent at this session Dr Graham Taylor of 
Chicago Commons. Dr Taylor spoke from 
his experience of locating library stations 
in cities, urging the advantages of placing 
such libraries in public places, rather than 























in business houses or private residences, 
and made a strong plea for the use of 
public schoo] buildings as public library 
centers, advocating that public property 
should be used for the benefit of adults as 
well as children. 

Mr Hitt, Washington, maintained that 
the important thing in locating a traveling 
library was not so much the place as the 
person in charge. 

Returning to the discussion on statistics, 
Mr Legler spoke a word of warning against 
over-rating the value of statistics. A cir- 
culation of one in many cases meant more 
than a circulation of 50 or 100 or 200. 

Mr Gillis, state librarian of California, 
was called upon for a report of the work 
in that state, and described their county 
system of traveling libraries, which is be- 
ing successfully developed. 

Miss Brown's suggestion for a new basis 
of statistics was heartily endorsed by Miss 
Hoagland, Miss Templeton and other 
speakers and the sentiment was crystalized 
by Miss Tyler in a motion that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to submit an 
outline for uniform statistics to be used 
in the Yearbook of the League, and in the 
reports of the various commissions. 


The report of the Publication committee 
was presented by its chairman, Miss MARY 
E. HAZELTINE, Wisconsin. 

The Publication committee begs to sub- 
mit the following report of its work since 
the Asheville conference in May 1907, as to 
the progress of publications in hand and 
hew publications that are contemplated: 

1 During the year publications have ap- 
peared as follows: 

Foreign lists. A German list of 500 
titles, prepared by the Wisconsin library 
comission. 

A Hungarian list, edited by Miss J. Maud 
Campbell of the Passaic (N. J.) public 
library. 

Both of these lists are carefully selected 
and annotated. They were published for 
the League by the A. L. A. Publishing 
board, 

Library tracts. 


Two tracts have ap- 
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peared in the Library tract series during 
the year, that were prepared at the request 
of the League cf Library Commissions, and 
bear its imprint “adopted for state use” on 
the cover and title page. These tracts are 
No. 9, “Training for librarianship,” by 
Miss Plummer, and No. 10, “Material for 
a public library campaign, compiled by Mr 
Hadley of the Indiana commission. This 
tract is already out of print, and will be 
reprinted with revision by the editor. 

Library reading course. The supple- 
mentary reading course along professional 
lines which appeared in the columns of 
“Public Libraries” during 1906 met with so 
large a response and was found so stimu- 
lating and helpful to library workers, that 
it was voted to assist the editor of “Public 
Libraries” in outlining a second reading 
course. The columns of “Public Libraries” 
since January, 1908, have given space to this 
second reading course, which has been ar- 
ranged both by the editor of “Public Li- 
braries” and on behalf of the League by 
the Secretary of the Iowa Commission. 

Pamphlet on magazines for the small 
library. A reprint of the exceedingly val- 
uable contribution by Miss Katherine Mac- 
Donald, on “Magazines for the small libra- 
ry,” which appeared in the January number 
of the “Wisconsin Bulletin,” has been is- 
sued in pamphlet form for the League. 
This is an annotated list of 50 titles, selected 
for their adaptability to the small library; 
a choice of the first five, ten, fifteen and 
twenty for purchasing indicated, and direc- 
tions are given for buying, binding and 
general use. It is one of the most useful 
and valuable publications that has been 
issued for the use of small and medium 
sized libraries. It is on sale by the secre- 
tary of the League for 10c per single copy, 
in lots of not less than 25 copies, 5c, and 
lots not less than 59 copies, 3c. 

2 Publications in press. There is in 
press, and soon to be issued, the work on 
buildings, so long and eagerly waited for. 
The pamphlet has approximately, 125 
pages, its size is that of the Kroeger guide, 
with probably 150 illustrations, including 
exterior and interior views and floor plans. 
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It is needless to say that it will be a 
great boon to all commission workers, and 
others who have buildngs to erect. It 
is edited by Miss Cornelia Marvin of the 
Oregon commission, and published by the 
A. L. A. Publishing board. It will sell 
for $1.25 per copy. In quantities to com- 
missions or libraries, 40 per cent discount. 
There wiil be a small edition in cloth at 
$1.50 per copy. 

3 Publications that are in process of 
preparation. The “Year-Book” is the one 
annual publication of the League, and has 
proved a most useful and necessary addi- 
tion to library literature. Two numbers 
have appeared, for 1906 and 1907, each pub- 
lished in the epring of the current year. 
It has been decided to change the time of 
the date of issue from the spring to the 
fall of each year, that the reports and sta- 
tistics may include those for the fiscal year, 
which for most commissions ends in June. 
The “Year-Book” for 1908 will be issued 
in September, and will be edited by the 
Secretary of the Minnesota Commission as 
in former years. While giving the usual 
activities and statistics of the various com- 
missions, and the historical summary of 
commission work, it will include text and 
tables cn traveling libraries, as the special 
feature of the year. 

Foreign lists. Additional foreign lists 
are in preparation as follows: 

A Norwegian list of 300 titles, is ready 
for the vrinter, compiled by Mr Arne Kil- 
dal of the Library of Congress for the 
Wisconsin commission. 

A Swedish list is nearing completion, the 
work of the Minnesota commission, with 
the assistance of Miss Valfrid Palmgren, 
the Swedish librarian who visited this 
country last fall. Her aid will be greatly 
valued and appreciated by the League. 

Further lists as planned are Polish, Bo- 
hemian, Italian and French, and they will 
be published as scon as the copy is forth- 
coming. 

Children’s list. One of the greatest 
needs of all commissions is a good buying 
list of children’s books, for use in small 
iibraries. Such a list should probably not 
exceed 500 titles. It was the intention to 


supply this need by adopting for League 
use the list of children’s books now in pre- 
paration by the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
purg, and whose cordial consent had been 
given for such use. But as the compilation 
of this list has advanced, it includes a 
far greater number of titles than at first 
anticipated. While your Committee still 
favors the use of this list by the League 
as one of the publications that should be 
adopted for state use, and so indicated on 
the title page, the need is still pressing 
for a short list for use in small libraries. 
Such a list will be included in the new 
edition of the “Suggestive list.” 

Suggestive list. The last edition of the 
“Suggestive List” was published in 1905, 
and besides being pratically out of print, 
is in need of revision and bringing up-to- 
date. This work has been assigned to the 
Wisconsin commission. It is hoped that 
the revision can be accomplished during 
the coming year. 

Pamphlet on the mending and repair of 
books. A much needed elementary text- 
vook is one that shall give specific direc- 
tions for the mending and repairing of 
books, and on binding materials. A pam- 
phlet on this subject is being prepared by 
Miss Margaret Brown for the League in 
behalf of the Towa commission. 

Reprints. The files of “Library Jour- 
nal” and “Public Libraries” are filled with 
articles representing the foundations of li- 
brary economy and practice, which should 
be available for all in the profession. As 
the files of these journals are not within 
the reach of many library workers, it is 
proposed that reprints of valuable articles 
be made, that this mine of valuable mate- 
rial may be open to more than the present 
limits of the editions permit. The reading 
course in “Public Libraries” will reveal 
numereus articles that will need reprint- 
ing, and the demands of the profession 
will bring to light others that should have 
4 wider use. 

A reprint of Mr Eastman’s article “Li- 
brary buildings,” read at the Waukesha 
conference in 1901, hag recently been is- 
sued, with revision. 

Pamphlet on library furnishings. The 
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pubjication committee made the following 
recommendation in its report last year: 

That a pamphlet on library furnishings 
to supplement the one on library architec- 
ture be published, to contain advice and 
suggestions as to library furnishings which 
experience in small and medium sized li- 
praries has proven wise; such as sugges- 
tions for books stacks, tables, floor and 
wa'l coverings, books, periodical and news- 
paper racks, lighting fixtures, etc. Also 
that this pamphlet contain drawings and 
directions for making such furniture as 
can be put together by an ordinarily clever 
carpenter, to save small libraries the ex- 
pense of buying unnecessarily high priced 
furnishings. 

This publication is held in abeyance for 
the time, as there has been no opportunity 
to undertake so considerable a compilation, 
It is recommended that drawings and de- 
scriptive text be gathered as it is possi- 
ble to obtain them, and issued in leaflets, 
until such time as fuller material can be 
sollected and a substantial pamphlet issued. 

Editions. A pamphlet that shall list the 
different series and editions, copyrighted 
and non-copyrighted, the best titles in 
such series, and the best editions to buy, 
is contemplated as a League publication, 
and, it is hoped, can be issued in a twelve 
month. 

Definitions of terms. At the meeting of 
the League held at Asheville. it was voted 
that the two terms “traveling library” and 
“library station” be referred to the Pub- 
lication committee for definition. The mat- 
ter has been referred to Mr Bliss of the 
Committee who after careful study of the 
varying conditions in traveling library sys- 
tems recommended that no definition be 
attempted, but that a new basis of statis- 
tics be formulated in which these terms 
should not be used. 

Upon motion the matter was referred to 
the Committee on Traveling library statis- 
tics. 


The report of the Committee on Summer 
school certificates, of which Mrs Karen 
M. Jacobson was chairman was briefly 
summarized by Miss Tyler as follows: 


The use of a uniform certificate by all 
summer schools involves agreement as to 
certain essentials in conditions of admis- 
sion and course of study. 

1 Conditions of admission. The Com- 
mittee is agreed that the applicant must 
be (a) in library work or (b) under definite 
appointment to a position, or (c) one who 
has passed the entrance examination to a 
regular library school and wishes the pre- 
liminary instruction in the summer school. 

2 In the main the Committee agree with 
the outline of work as presented by Miss 
Julia Elliott in the Round table on sum- 
mer schools at Asheville, a synopsis of 
which follows: 

The course should be planned for the in- 
dividual student and adapted to his local- 
ity. That a comparative view of the whole 
may be given it should cover (1) all li- 
brary economy, but the course should be 
flexible and only a minimum amount of 
work in each topic required, so that ex- 
tra work may be given to each pupil in 
what he needs, (2) a member of the faculty 
should visit the library of the applicant 
noting its conditions, needs and possibili- 
ties, (3) the number of students should be 
limited so that individual work may be 
possible. 

In a six weeks’ term, the major courses 
are (1) Cataloging, 18 hours, (2) Classi- 
fication, 12 hours, (3) Reference work, 10 
hours, (4) Book-selection (including bib- 
liography, periodicals, binding, etc.) one 
hour per day, based on study of books 
already found in libraries represented. 

Among the shorter courses are Loan and 
Administration including Extension and 
Children’s work. 

A suggested form of certificate has been 
submitted to the director of each summer 
school. The Committee recommends that 
the certificate should be in card form and 
should use the words “Summer school,” 
should give a general statement on the 
face, signed by the director of the school, 
but the heading should give the institution 
or cOmmission under whose auspices the 
school is conducted. The back of the cer- 
tificate should state the purpose of the 
school, the major studies included in the 
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course, ard recommendation to the regu- 
lar library schools for more responsible 
positions. 

At Miss Tyler’s request, action on this 
report was deferred until the next session 
of the League. 


The president appointed as a nominat- 
ing committee, Miss Alice S, Tyler, lowa, 
Chairman; Mr Purd B. Wright, Missouri; 
Mr W. C. Kimball, New Jersey. 


SECOND SESSION 


Glen Morris Inn, Wednesday, June 24, 
8.30 p. m. 


Miss Mary E. Ahern, editor of ‘Public 
Libraries,” opened the discussion on 


LIBRARY INSTITUTES 


The thought of a library institute in the 
mind of its founder grew out of the re- 
membrance of the exceeding helpfulness of 
meetings that were termed .teacher’s in- 
stitutes many years ago. The remem- 
brance brought to mind the 12 or 15 
teachers and trustees who came together 
two or three times during the school year, 
to discuss methods of teaching, the value 
of certain text-books and courses of infor- 
mation, together with any other features 
of the day’s work which might help the 
inexperienced teacher in the work of teach- 
ing. 

Remembering all these things it seemed 
an advantageous thing to call the librarians 
of certain localities together to discuss the 
methods of library administration, the 
value of the contents of the library and 
the best ways and means of making the 
library really educational in its work and 
aspect. The experience of seven years 
more or less in touch with library insti- 
tutes, has deepened a few convictions in 
regard to the matter that seem worth em- 
phasizing at this time. 

The first of these is that there must be a 
real object in calling an institute together 
by the one who is active in its promotion. 
This object must be either to remedy a 
definite defect or delinquency, seen and 


felt in a certain locality, or because the 
library management of a community askg 
for the institute because from their view- 
point it is really needed. Otherwise the 
institute will be fruitless and worse, be- 
cause it will consume time and energy 
needed for other work and leave an im- 
pression of emptiness that will be a dis- 
advantage in all like attempts afterwards, 

I remember once attending a library in- 
stitute, planned and carried on by consti- 
tuted authority at considerable labor and 
expense to alJ involved, at which there were 
less than a half dozen in the audience, be- 
sides those who contributed to the program, 
and not one in the audience needed the in- 
struction delivered, nor were in a position 
to pass it on to another. 

In providing the program the direct 
needs of the community where the institute 
is held and of the libraries attending the 
institute, should be kept in mind. The di- 
rector of the institute should stick closely 
to the object for which the meeting is 
called, though other needs may come up. 
There should be but few subjects chosen 
and those treated in all their bearings, par- 
ticulaily if the company is small. There 
should be no striving for empty effects in 
conducting the institute. Sincerity, sym- 
pathy and tact should be characteristics 
found in every presentation. 

Those presenting topics, if possible, 
should be as thoroughly conversant with 
their subject as the material at hand will 
permit in order to meet every form of dis- 
cussion that may arise. There should be 
absolute freedom from formality and an 
effort should be made to bring into the 
discussions every one in the institute, par- 
ticularly those who are not especially well 
informed, not for the benefit of the au- 
dience, but for the help it will be for the 
timid, backward worker to find herself con- 
sidered one of a group engaged in similar 
pursuits. Many instances might be cited 
where there is distinct evidence of growth, 
the stimulus having been obtained at some 
time when the backward librarian entered 
freely into discussion on library work while 
attending a meeting. The feeling grows 
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on such a one that she is a part of an 
important work and this is a benefit to 
the library, to the institute and to herself. 

The Library institute should offer assist- 
ance only to the very small libraries where 
those in charge have small, if any, chance 
of attending the meetings of the state li- 
prary association. There is danger in 
making a permanent organization out of 
the institute, of detracting from the value 
of the state association by withholding 
from the meetings of the latter, the assist- 
ance and inspiration that it might have for 
librarians if they fail to attend its meetings 
on account of the greater convenience of 
the library institute. The library institute 
is intended, in my judgment, only for the 
isolated library workers in communities re- 
mote from centers of library activity. 

As the time was limited, discussion of 
this subject was defered until the next 
session. 


Miss Tyler of Iowa presented the report 
of the Committee appointed to ascertain 
what work commissions were doing for 
libraries in state institutions: 

Questions were sent to 28 library com- 
missions and state libraries engaged in ex- 
tension work and replies have been re- 
ceived, very many of them meager, from 
all but two. It is evident that there is 
a growing concern on the part of the com- 
missions as to what the institution libraries 
are doing, but as this committee was in- 
structed to report as to what the com- 
missions are now doing in connection with 
the institution libraries, the results to be 
shown are few indeed. 

Eleven commissions report that coopera- 
tion has been attempted, while two of these 
report that the sugestion was not welcomed 
and three report indifference. It is evident 
that no provision for financial support of 
the libraries is made in most of the insti- 
tutions, either in payment for a librarian’s 
services or the purchase of books and your 
committee feels that these are fundamental 
difficulties that must be corrected before 
progress can be made to systematically 
develop these libraries. The problem of 


dealing with each of these institutions 
through a separate board is also obvious, 
and a state having a unit of control cen- 
tered in one state. board has a distinct 
advantage in this work. In the 23 states 
reporting the number of such state insti- 
tutions, we have an aggregate of 264 
institutions, omitting Massachusetts, which 
simply replied—‘‘A large number” and Ala- 
bama, Maryland, Michigan and Pennsylva- 
nia, which did not report the number of 
institutions in their states. 

In view of the great importance of this 
work and the lack of attention given to it, 
we would recommend that a committee be 
appointed to make further investigation 
as to the best methods of promoting library 
work with state institutions. 


THIRD SESSION 
June 26th, 8:30 p. m. 


The program was continued on Friday 
evening, in the parlor of Tonka Bay Hotel. 

Miss Josophine A. Rathbone of Pratt In- 
stitute opened the discussion on Library 
institutes, with an account of the plan 
which has been carried out by the New 
York state library association in coopera- 
tion with the State department of library 
extension. The state was first divided in- 
to eight districts, organized on the line of 
teachers’ institutes with definite instruc- 
tion in classification, cataloging, ete. 
This plan was not an unqualified success, 
and three years ago, the state was re- 
districted in smaller groups, a _ central 
place of meeting was selected and a local 
chairman appointed. The Chairman sends 
a personal invitation to the librarians in 
her group to meet informally with her. 
Lists of topics are distributed to the mem- 
bers of the group, with the request that 
they check three which they most want 
to have discussed. A visitor or conductor 
is selected by the committee to lead the 
discussion, but the keynote of the meet- 
ing is interchange of experience rather 
than instruction. 

The results have shown a large increase 
in attendance on the part of librarians 
and trustees, and in many sections an 
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active library club has been developed 
which will hereafter undertake the man- 
agement of these round table meetings. 

Mrs Sawyer gave a brief account of in- 
stitutions recently conducted in Wiscon- 
sin and Miss Price told of the work in 
Pennsylvania. 


Miss Mary Frances Islom, librarian, 
Portland, Oregon and a member of the 
Oregon commission, read a paper pre- 
pared by Miss Cornelia Marvin, Secretary 
of that Commission, on 


LIBRARY COMMISSIONS AND RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


The Oregon school law provides for the 
supervision of all the school libraries of 
the state by the Commission. This law 
was not urged by the commission but was 
passed immediately after the law establis- 
ing the commission, having been drafted by 
the State superintendent, who was anxious 
to introduce a system of school libraries, 
anc who very wisely decided that it 
should be part of the general library work 
of the state. 

The law provides that the commission 
shall prepare annually a list of books from 
which the school districts may make their 
selections; that a tax of not less than ten 
cents per capita for each child of school 
age, shatl be annually levied by each 
county, and that this money shall be used 
solely for books to be selected from the 
list prepared by the commission. It was 
contemplated that the commission should 
deal directly with each school district in 
the state, but it was not considered best 
to start the work in this way. It was de- 
cided to deal directly with the county 
superintendents and to let the county 
superintendents conduct the business with 
the districts of his county. This would 
seem to be advisable in any commission 
work with schools. Better results are 
usually secured through a few people and 
it is exsier and more satisfactory to reduce 
the number of centers with which the 
main office must do business. The Oregon 
conmmission, therefore, sends the printed 
liste, with all the necessary blanks and in- 


structions to the county superintendents, 
and once a year receives from each super. 
intendent the order sheets for all of hig 
districts. These sheets are cumulated in- 
to county orders and forwarded to the 
dealer who has made the lowest bid on 
the lot. Conducted in the simplest possi- 
ble way this involves a great amount of 
detail work, as many of the districts have 
extra funds added to the tax allowance, 
a large percentage of them fail to make 
selections or ask the commission to se 
lect for them; some of them overdraw 
their accounts; others do not order enough 
books, and there are endless complications, 
It is, however, deemed best to have the 
detail work done in the central office as 
most of the county superintendents are 
unfamiliar with the books and are not 
accustomed to this sort of work. Also be- 
cause it is the only way of making sure 
that the proper books are purchased each 
year. 

It is undoubtedly best to have the dis- 
tricts make their own selections, but the 
state list is large and the commission has 
attempted to aid in the matter of selection 
by sending on each order sheet a list of 
$50 worth of books for first purchase. 
Within two or three years every district 
in the state will have these books and can 
begin to specialize along the course of 
study. In general it seems best to start 
the libraries in this way—to buy first the 
very best books which all children should 
read, some of the classics and some of the 
essentials in school work, like Carpenter’s 
Geographical readers. In Oregon the next 
step will be to buy books for geography 
work and this is now being urged at all 
institutes, a topical outline and index to 
the books being distributed to the teachers. 
In Oregon the text-books are adopted once 
in six years, and are uniform throughout 
the state. This makes it worth while to 
connect the library with the text, and to 
publish suggestions for the use of the 
library based on definite texts. The his- 
tory work will be the next one covered, 
and for two or three years all of the schools 
will be urged to build up good working 
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libraries for this subject. The idea of the 
printed outline is to have in the hands of 
each teacher a handbook for the assign- 
ment of reading for the advance lesson in 
each class. 

I should strongly recommend this in 
preference to the general subject index of 
the state books, and believe it is the work 
which should be done by every library com- 
mission for a selected list of books. 

The problems of rural school work are, 
first, selection; second, care of books; 
third, use of books. The problem of se- 
lection has been solved in the manner 
noted above. The care of books has been 
emphasized at every institute in the state 
and has been made a regular part of insti- 
tute work for two years, an officer of the 
Library Commission being the instructor. 
The commission is required by law to 
make the rules governing the use of books 
in the schools and has supplemented these 
simple rules with careful instructions in 
regard to their care, showing the teachers 
exactly how they should be cared for, how 
they should be opened, cut, etc., making 
simple forms for a loan system, and record 
books, which are sold by the state dealer. 
Aside from the physical care of books, the 
weakest place in any rural school li- 
brary system is in the care of the 
library in general, that is, keeping 
it together, having the books bound 
and cleaned when necessary. With the 
constant change of teachers and the 
closing ct the schoolhouse for a long 
period, the books become scattered and no 
one knows exactly what the district owns. 
When the children are the most free to 
read the books they are not available. It is 
quite essential to a well managed sys- 
tem that there be some method of 
checking the library and reporting up- 
on it, for the transfer of books to 
the care of the school clerk for vaca- 
tions, and for collecting for the bindery 
once a year. This problem of binding 
has not been solved in Oregon as the 
districts are so scattered, prices of binding 
so high, and there are co few binderies. It 
is certainly quite a waste to send thousands 
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of books to the school districts each year, 
and not to follow them up, see that they 
are properly cared for and kept together. 
The easiest solution of the problem would 
be the traveling library system, centering 
in the office of the county superintendent. 
The chief objection to this system is that 
it would destroy the pride in the local 
library, which now induces pupils and 
teachers to raise extra funds to increase 
their supply of books. 

The effort in Oregon for the three years 
past has been to make the teachers famil- 
iar with the books, to give them some 
understanding of the necessity of books, 
aside from the text-book, to tell them how 
to use them in their school work, how to 
care for them, and to make them under- 
stand the importance of cultivating an in- 
terest in good books among children, as 
well as the necessity of supplementing the 
text for the improvement of class work. 

In most states the list is compiled by 
the State superintendent, and the rules 
are decided upon by someone from his 
office. This is usually the limit of state 
aid in rural school work, and it is right 
here that the commission ought to supple- 
ment the work of the State superintendent, 
by instruction at institutes and at Normal 
schools—though these teachers seldom go 
to rural districts—and the publication of 
pamphlets of instructions and outlines. In 
any state in which there is a good public 
library system the commission can help 
the rural schools through the librarians of 
the public libraries, by urging exhibits and 
special talks about the libraries during 
the annual institutes, extension of public 
library privileges to rural schoo] teachers, 
and distribution of instructional literature 
through these libraries. 

The experience of Oregon has proven the 
desirability of having all library work for 
the rural schools carried on by the Library 
commission. All commissions have some 
connection with these schools through their 
traveling libraries, and it is unfortunate 
that this connection does not extend to 
advice and help in regard to their own 
collection of books. The people who most 
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need the libraries, those who will best 
use them, are in the country, and the com- 
mission which limiis iis efforts to li- 
braries in organized communities is far 
from reaching the people in the state who 
ought to be reached from the state center. 
The Oregon commission considers its li- 
brary and equipment the public library for 
the rural population of the state and it 
tries to meet the needs of this population 
directly through its work with the rural 
schools, farmer’s institutes and granges, 
by means of traveling libraries, book lists, 
visits, debate libraries, and loans of spec- 
ial collections from its model school li- 
brary. 

The rural school library is the only pub- 
lic library for the greater part of our peo- 
ple—and the most hopeful part. It is with- 
out the trained librarian, the story hour, 
and the reference librarian, but it must 
perform all the functions of the most ad- 
vanced library—in so far as children’s 
work is concerned. It should be made the 
general library of the community if travel- 
ing libraries are not available, but this 
should not be done by taxation. 

For educational work alone, the best 
outlook for commissions, is in the di- 
rection of rural schools, which have pro- 
bably been left for the last work because 
of the difficulty of working with such un- 
organized material. 


In the discussion following the paper, 
Miss Price suggested that the greatest 
need of the rural school libraries was ad- 
vice in book selection and reported that 
the Pennsylvania commission had dis- 
tributed the Carnegie Graded list for 
schools to every county superintendent. 
Miss MacDonald called attention to the 
fact that in the Middle West, the schools 
were required to purchase from a list of 
books furnished by the State Department 
of education. 

Miss Miller of the North Dakota com- 
mission proposed a cooperative scheme 
for rural school libraries on the traveling 
library plan, each school turning in its 
fund for exchange of libraries. Miss 


Templeton reported that this plan had 
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been successfully worked out in Nebras- 
ka, where a group of 18 schools each 
raised $26 for traveling libraries. 

Miss Brown urged the purchase of perma- 
nent reference collections by schools, but 
deplored the fact that no provision was 
made for binding and repairing. Could 
not the school draw on the traveling li- 
brary for general reading, and let the state 
fund be used for binding and proper care 
of the permanent library? 

Miss MacDonald said that when school 
libraries were first started in Wisconsin, 
the traveling library plan was supposed to 
be inaugurated, but there was no organi- 
zation and no one to care for them and the 
libraries went to pieces. The books were 
bought through the county superintendents, 
but investigation showed that practically 
the same books were in every town. She pro- 
posed a solution, the permanent reference 
collection with a county system of travel- 
ing libraries, adding that this plan had 
been operated successfully in many cases. 

Miss Clara F. Baldwin, of the Minnesota 
commission, discussed the “Large school 
library open to the public.” All commis- 
sion workers recognize the importance of 
making use of every available resource in 
the effort to establish a library in the 
small town. While High school libraries 
should always be open to the public, ex- 
perience has shown that these libraries can 
not take the place of a public library for 
the reason that the location is inconven- 
ient, adults will not go to the schoolhouse 
for books and that no provision is made 
for service. The High school library which 
attempts te serve as a public library usual- 
ly only defeats its purpose as a school li- 
brary by diverting funds which should be 
used for the upbuilding of the school refer- 
ence collection to the indiscriminate pur- 
chase of cheap fiction. 

If the building were planned with the 
view of making the school the social cen- 
ter, a room provided for the library with 
an outside entrance, and most important 
of all, provisions made for competent ser- 
vice and for opening the room in the even- 
ing, the plan might be successful. 

Returning to the report of the committee 

















on Summer school certificates, Miss Tyler 
moved that this report be referred to the 
A. L. A. Committee on Library training. 
Carrie. 

The report of the Committee on Library 
work in state institutions was brought up 
for further discussion. Miss Tyler again 
emphasized the fact that the fundamental 
difficulty was that there was no book fund, 
and the institutions were not building up 
libraries. She moved that the committee 
be continued with Miss Miriam E. Carey, 
Librarian Iowa board of control, as Chair- 
man in place of Miss Tyler, the Com- 
mittee to continue investigation and report 
at the mid-winter meeting of the League. 
Carried. 

The nominating committee named the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Mrs Percival Sneed, Georgia. 
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1st Vice-President, Mrs H. J. Howe, Iowa. 

2nd Vice-President, C. B. Ga)breath, Ohio. 

Secretary, Clara F, Baldwin, Minnesota. 

Treasurer, Sarah B, Askew, New Jersey. 

On motion the secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot for the above Officers. 

Mrs Sneed expressed her appreciation of 
the honor bestowed upon her, especially 
since Georgia was the poor relation with 
disappointed expectations. 

A letter of greeting from Miss Askew 
was read hy the Secretary and it was voted 
unanimously that the Secretary should ex- 
tend to Miss Askew the congratulations 
of the League on the charming paper pre- 
pared by her for the general A. L. A. ses- 
sion and their regret that she was not 
able to be present. Adjourned. 

CLARA F. BALDWIN, Secretary. 








AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Third Annual Meeting, Lake Minnetonka, Minn., June 22-24, 1908 


There were 47 persons present at the 
several sessions, all, with two exceptions, 
being members of the Association. 

The Committee reports and addresses 
are omitted here for lack of time and 
space. They will be printed in the “Index 
to legal periodicals and Law library jour- 
nal.” 

MINUTES 
First Session 
June 22nd, 2:30 p. m. 

Called to order by President A. J. Small. 

John E. King, state librarian, Minnesota, 
delivered the address of welcome and 
E. A. Feazel the response. 

The President then read the annual ad- 
dress. 

On motion by E. A. Feazel the minutes 
of the last meeting were approved as 
printed and the reading thereof dispensed 
with. 

The Secretary-Treasurer made his an- 
nual report, as follows: 

“The Association ends the third year of 
its existence with a membership of 102, 
made up of 80 regular members, 21 asso- 
ciate members, and 1 honorary member. 
There has been a net gain since the last 
meeting of 331-3 per cent., or 25 members, 

There have been two deaths during the 
past year, viz., Percival G. Digby, Libra- 
rian of the Allegheny county law library, 
Pittsburg, and Frances Wales Vaughan, 
Librarian of the Social law library, Boston. 

The receipts and expenditures have 
been as follows: 


Receipts 

Balance from last fiscal year..... $39.25 
CE sei rartails, 6 Gloreuidaat bate eee 164.00 
4 copies of A. L. A. Proceedings 

PO OA aise aes ais abasnd a Sard 4.00 
Exchange on out of town checks.. 20 
Subscriptions for the Index...... 240.00 
Advertising &c. in the Index...... 247.00 


$694.45 


Expenditures 


FOr POStRBOS «2... ccccces $33.00 
Miscellaneous printing & 
WERSIOMOET oc ccccccscce 37.37 


Copies of A. L. A. Pro 
ceedings and _ other 
charges of the A. L. A. 
against this Associa- 


RY 2 a-b cn wil eek dik dhl, eraukoe 12.13 
Exchange on out of town 

I 5.9.6.0) 2:51 wai tw onse 2.15 
Express charges......... 1.70 
ID aS daac dean 1.82 


Expenses in connection 
with No. 1 of the Index 386.05 $474.21 
Balance on DHand.....cssccece 220.24 





$694.45 


The receipts and expenditures to date 
in connection with the Index are as fol- 
lows: 





Subscriptions paid ...... $240.00 
Advertisements paid..... 247.00 

$487.00 
Expenditures of all kinds........ 386.05 


Balance on hand to credit of 
SEN 5 So ivtnids arin erica S/S Rie $100.95 
In addition to the above, the following 
amounts are unpaid: 





re 50.00 
Bills for advertising ............ 63.50 
$113.50 


On motion, the President was directed 
to appoint an auditing committee of three, 
who should audit the accounts of the 
Secretary-Treasurer and report at a later 
session. 

Dr G. E. Wire reported for the Commit- 
tee on Binding. 

E. A. Feazel for the Committee on Mem- 
bership. 

F. O. Poole for the Committee appoint- 
ed to investigate the possibility of the 
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Bureau of American Republics assisting 
Law libraries and individuals in procuring 
Latin-American law books. It was report- 
ed that without additional legislation it 
would be impossible for the Bureau to 
undertake work that would give useful re- 
sults. Members were urged to bring the 
matter before their congressmen, and it 
was pointed out that the first step neces- 
sary was that the Bureau should place it- 
self in possession of accurate and up-to- 
date information regarding the legal bib- 
liography of Latin-American countries and 
make such arrangements that the Bureau 
would be kept constantly informed of the 
publications of new laws and law books, 
so that it could advise inquirers at any 
time as to what books should be secured. 

T. L. Cole suggested the possibility of 
libraries obtaining bibliographical sugges- 
tiors from J. H. Ralston of Washington. 

F. b. Crossley mentioned certain re- 
searches now in process under the direc- 
tion of Northwestern university, which, 
when completed, would place his library in 
pessession of valuable information along 
these lines. He ofiered to answer queries 
adcressed to him when he had this infor- 
mation in hand. 

John E. King for the local committee 
made several announcements. 

A paper on the management of a small 
law library, by Miss Claribel H. Smith of 
the Hampden county law library, Spring- 
field, Mass, and Miss Hettie Gray Baker 
of the Hartford bar library, Hartford, 
Conn. was read in the absence of the 
authors by Mrs M. C. Klingelsmith of the 
Biddle law library, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

On motion by T. L. Cole the paper was 
referred to the proper committee, and the 
committee was directed to make use of the 
Ruggestions contained therein as a basis 
for future discussion. 

On motion by Gilson G. Glasier, the 
Secretary-Treasurer was directed to tele- 
graph to Misses Smith and Baker the 
thanks of the Association for their inter- 
esting paper. 

On motion by E. A. Feazel the Presi- 
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dent was directed to appoint a nominating 
committee of five, who should report at a 
later session. 

On further motion by F. B. Crossley the 
nominating committee was directed to re- 
port any suggestions made to them. 

With uranimous consent the President 
announced that sessions would be held on 
Tuesday morning and afternoon, and Wed- 
nesday morning and afternoon, it being 
the express desire of many members to 
finish the work of the conference by Wed- 
nesday night. 


SECOND SESSION 
June 23rd, 10.00 a. m. President Small in 
the chair. 


The report of the Board of editors for 
the “Index to legal periodicals and Law li- 
brary journal” was made verbally by F. 
W. Schenk, Managing editor. 

Tne report was brief and was confined to 
statements regarding the publication and 
cost of the first number, and the request 
for the opinion of those present on a few 
technical points. 

On motion the editors were directed to 
vmit scope notes in the author index. 

On motion the form of citation used in 
the first number was approved. 

The following papers were presented: 

Professor Roger W. Cooley, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, “The use of law books.” 

Gilson G. Glasier, State librarian of Wis- 
consin, ‘“‘Cataloging law books with spec- 
ial reference to cooperative indexing and 
to index cards.” 

C. B. Lester, Legislative librarian of In- 
diana, “The Legislative reference libra- 
rian’s work in a law library.” 

Miss Edna }). Bullock, Ex-Secretary, Ne- 
braska library commission, “Some phases 
in which the law librarian can help the 
public lilrary.” 

The President announced the following 
committees: 


Nominating committee: 
John E. King. 

Harold L, Butler. 
Frank V. Wright. 
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F. B. Crossley. 

Mrs M. C. Klingelsmith. 
Auditing committee: 

J. Harry Rongartz, 

BE. E. Willever. 

Merton L. Ferson. 
Committee on Addresses and repcrts: 

Luther E. Hewitt. 

O. J. Field. 

A H. R. Fraser. 

Miss Gertrude FE. Woodard. 


THIRD SESSION 


June 23rd, 2.30 p. m. President Small in 
the chair, 


A paper was read by John B. West of the 
Keefe-Davidscn company on “A possible 
solution of the problem of the multiplicity 
of law reports.” 

The discussion of the report of the Com- 
mittee on binding, together with matters 
pertaining to binding followed. Miss Wood- 
ard showed samples of materials and labels 
used in her library. Mention was made of 
a standard fabric recently adopted by the 
Government bureau of standards. Homer 
P. Clark, Treasurer of the West publishing 
company, spoke of the investigation made 
py him to secure a proper fabric for bind- 
ing. 

A discussion of the report of the Board 
of editors followed. 

It was decided to index Bar association 
reports and legal articles in general peri- 
odicals, as soon as, in the opinion of the 
editors, it was deemed possible. 

The practice of indexing reprints of ar- 
ticles was approved. 

Karl Ed. Steinmetz, the Business man- 
ager, stated that for an edition of 2,000 
copies it was possible to secure an adver- 
tising rate of $25.00 a page for each issue; 
that with a smaller edition the rate would 


be less. 

By direction of the Executive committee 
the Secretary-Treasurer made the follow- 
ing report: 

“At a meeting of the Committee in Chi- 
cago on December 30th the following 
recommendation was received from the 
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Committee on the publication of the quar 
terly: 

“The Executive committee is hereby re- 
quested to relieve this committee of itg 
duties and te transfer the same to the 
Committee on Indexing legal periodicals,’ 

“On motion it was voted to relieve the 
Committee on publication of the quarterly 
from its duties, and transfer the same to 
the Committee on Indexing legal periodi- 
cals, as requested, it appearing that the 
existence of the two committees tended 
to confusion in the work. 

“On motion the Committee on Indexing 
legal periodicals was constituted a Board 
of editors, and it was decided that at each 
annual meeting a new member of the 
Board should be appointed, whose term of 
service should be five (5) years, and that 
the term of the present members of the 
Boord end as follows: 


F. W. Schenk, annual meeting 1908 


C. F. D. Belden, ” 2 1909 
F. B. Gilbert, 4g " 1910 
H. L. Butler, * + 1911 
E. A. Feazel, ” e 1912 


On motion, the action of the Executive 
committee as reported by the Secretary- 
Treasurer was approved. 


FOURTH SESSION 


June 24th, 10.00 a.m. President Small in 
the chair. 


The Auditing committee reported that 
they had examined the accounts of the 
Secretary-Treasurer; that the accounts 
were in good shape and correct, and that 
they recommended that the same be ap- 
proved. 

On motion, the report of the Auditing 
committee was accepted and the accounts 
of the Secretary-Treasurer were approved, 
as recommended. 

It was stated that F. W. Schenk was 
about to make a three months’ trip abroad. 

On motion, he was made official repre- 
sentative of the Association and directed 
to secure subscriptions to the “Index,” in- 
vestiagate the law libraries and report at 
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the next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

James DeWitt Andrews of New York 
readi an address on “The use of law books.” 

B. E. Brady stated that the enforcement 
of the tariff law with regard to importa- 
tions of books was not uniform and was, 
therefore, the source of a great deal of 
trouble. 

On motion, the President was directed 
to appoint a committee to look into the 
matter and to report at the next annual 
meeting. 


FIFTH SESSION 


June 24th, 2.30 p. m. President Small in 
the chair. 


Herbert O. Brigham, State librarian of 
Rhode Island, gave the substance of his 
tabulation of statistics regarding State law 
libraries. 

Professor Roger W. Cooley gave an ex- 
planation of the various methods of finding 
cases desired, using a number of copies of 
one of the volumes of the “American di- 
gest,” which he had provided for the pur- 
pose, and which were distributed so that 
he could be better followed. 

Luther E. Hewitt, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Addresses and reports, made the 
following report: 

“The Committee recommends the pas- 
sage of the following resolutions: 


“*Be it resolved by the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries in its third an- 
nual conference, that we highly appreciate 
the addresses given by Professor Roger 
W. Cooley, James DeWitt Andrews and 
John B. West; also that we express our 
appreciation to Mr John E. King for his 
kindness in making arrangements and 
caring for the comforts and welfare of 
our membership; also to C. B. Lester, Gil- 
son G. Glasier, Miss Edna D. Bullock, Wil- 
liam George Bakins, Herbert O. Brigham, 
Miss Claribel H. Smith, Miss Hettie Gray 
Baker, and the various Committees who 
have contributed to the program in the 
interests of this conference.’ 

“Be it further resolved—That the Asso- 
ciation express to its President, Mr Small, 
its appreciation of his untiring efforts to 
promote the welfare and varied interests 
of the Association. By his ability and 
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energy, and by his uniform courtesy the 
success of the Association has been great- 
ly advanced.’ 


“Taking a just pride in our quarterly 
“Index” and realizing the great amount of 
thought and labor in its construction we 
feel that inasmuch as we are not able to 
compensate those responsible for its issu- 
ance in a more substatial way, 


“‘Be it resolved that this Association 
express its appreciation to Frederick W. 
Schenk and his co-editors for the able 
manner in which they have presented to 
us the first number.’ 


“We commend the splendid appearance 
of the quarterly and its general make-up, 
and it is our desire that he, with the 
Board of editors and the Executive com- 
mittee, continue the quarterly along lines 
alroady adopted, increasing its usefulness, 
particularly by enlarging its scope, as con- 
ditions may permit, and we as an Associa- 
tion pledge our moral and financial sup- 
port. 

“We are aware that it would have been 
impossible for Mr Schenk to have given 
the time necessary for the preparation of 
the quarterly had it not been for the gen- 
erous interest of the faculty of the Law 
school of Chicago university, and therefore, 


“ ‘Be it further resolved that the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries extend a 
vote of thanks to Dean Hall and the 
faculty of the Law school of the Chicago 
university for their generous cooperation 
in making our journal possible.’ 

“‘Be it further resolved that our Secre- 
tary be instructed to transmit officially to 
the Faculty these resolutions, and that 
they become a part of our permanent rec- 
ords.’”’ 


On motion, the report of the Committee 
on Addresses and reports was approved 
and the resolutions therein recommended 
were unanimously adopted. 

The Nominating committee reported the 
following candidates for the several offices 
for the year just beginning: 

For President, E. A. Feazel, Law library 
association, Cleveland. 

For Vice-President, George S. Godard, 
Connecticut state library, Hartford. 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Franklin O. Poole, 
Association of the bar, New York. 

For three members of the Executive com- 
mittee, to be elected in accordance with 
the Constitution: Frederick W. Schenk, 
Law library, University of Chicago; George 
Kearney. Law library, Department of jus- 
tice, Washington; Luther E. Hewitt, Law 
association, Philadelphia. 

On motion, the Secretary-Treasurer was 
directed to cast one ballot for these candi- 
dates. 

This being done, they were declared 
elected. 

It was reported that it was necessary to 
elect a member of the Board of editors for 
the five (5) years ending 1913 and to fill 
the unexpired terms ending in 1910 and 
1912 respectively, vacant through the resig- 
nations of F. B. Gilbert and E. A. Feazel. 

On motion, F. W. Schenk was elected for 
the term expiring in 1913, 

G. G. Glasier for the unexpired term end- 
ing in 1910, 

Edwin Gholson for the unexpired term 
ending in 1912. 


SIXTH SESSION 
June 24th, 2.50 p. m. President Feasel 
in the chair. 


It having been ascertained that Mr James 
DeWitt Andrews would be willing to rep- 
resent the Association before the American 
bar association on the occasion of their 
next annual meeting to be held in Seattle, 

On motion, Mr Andrews was elected to 
represent the Association at the conference 
if he decided to attend the same. 


CONFERENCE 


On motion, the Secretary-Treasurer was 
directed to extend to Professor Cooley the 
thanks of the Association for the assistance 
rendered by him in the work of indexing 
at the meeting of the Executive committee 
in Chicago in December, 1907. 

William L. Post, Superintendent of docu- 
ments, made a short address on the tests 
made to secure buckram or cloth best 
suited for binding. The cloth adopted was 
manufactured by The Joseph Bancroft 
sons’, Wilmington, Delaware. 

T. L. Cole read the paper by William 
George Eakins on “The Bibliography of 
Canadian statute laws.” Mr Cole stated 
that Mr Eakins would send later a check 
list. 

The President announced that all who 
were able were invited to work for a day 
or two in the State library at St Paul, 
assisting the editors of the Index in the 
completion of certain indexing which was 
behind. He announced further that it had 
been decided to issue the second number 
during July, the third number during 
October and the fourth number, which 
would contain all the indexing for 1908, 
in January, 1909. All members were urged 
to secure subscriptions in order to place 
the periodical at the earliest possible mo- 
ment on such a financial basis as would 
enable the Editors to employ a competent 
indexer, thus doing away with cooperative 
method of indexing, which had proved un- 
satisfactory. 

There being no further business the 
third annual meeting of the Association 
was declared adjourned without day. 











COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


The first session was called to order 
Tuesday, June 23, 1908, at 2.30 by the 
chairman, Willard H. Austen, reference 
librarian, Cornell university. 

The CHAIRMAN: The first paper by 
Dr E. C. RICHARDSON, of Princeton uni- 
versity library is entitled— 


OPEN SHELVES FOR’ UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 


The problem of open shelves for the Uni- 
versity library is not so much a question 
of whether there shall be open shelves as 
the question whether there need be any 
closed shelves. The policy of having no 
shelves open to anybody is now dead if it 
ever was alive; the policies of at least 
having some shelves open to all and all 
shelves open to some are generally adopted; 
the questicn of having all shelves free to 
all is the only open question. 

There is no longer any such question as 
that still with the public library whether 
all use of books shall be confined to books 
passed over the counter against a receipt. 
There used to be such a question as re- 
gards the undergraduates but hardly in the 
memory of this generation at least as to 
professors of postgraduates. 

The professor has always and in all insti- 
tutions freely overrun the whole library 
and the postgraduate, so long as he was 
few in the land, was generally admitted to 
similar freedom, but the undergraduate was 
only grucgingly allowed the privilege of 
handling bocks. Sometimes this has been 
because of a certain faculty belief in the 
total depravity of the student body, born 
of over much watching on examinations, 
but oftener it has been an unconscious 
jealousy on the part of professors of en- 
croachment on their special privilege. In 
poirt of fact, the average undergraduate 
is probably less dangerous to a library 
than the average professor or postgraduate. 
It was in a library to which only profes- 
sors had access that the author of this 


paper found Clarissa Harlowe with leaves 
clipped out here and there at the improper 
spots and found that it had been done by a 
certain professor. Whether he did this to 
use the clippings for himself or only to 
guard the students from their reading did 
not appear. If it was the latter he might 
instead have done as an old friend of the 
writer and a famous author of the past 
gencration did with his Pope—pierced the 
obnoxious leaves and tied them together 
with a ribbon; but no, this self-appointed 
censor ran riot with his scissors through 
no one knows how many bcoks. In the 
defacement of books by writing too the 
professor easily leads and once again, of 
only three serious thefts of books of which 
the writer has had personal knowledge, one 
was by a member of the faculty (in 
another institution be it said) and the 
other twe by postgraduates. The under- 
graduate is prone to take books without 
charging but if he is more dangerous than 
the professor in this regard it is only that 
there is more of him—he is less dangerous 
per capita. It was a professor not a stu- 
dent who thought he had taken no books 
without charging but proved on examina- 
tion to have 70 uncharged books at his 
home. 

But this discrimination against the 
undergraduate is cver in the main. 

With the progress of educational method, 
even he is coming into his righis. He is 
allowed and encouraged freely to consult 
many books in a method which cannot be 
worked by passing over the counter, at 
least in the old sense. It is realized in 
these days that the handling of many 
books is an important part of polite edu- 
cation and how to manage it best is the 
preblem. In the smaller libraries the 
undergraduate is often given the free run 
of the whole collection save a few rarities 
and kept books. With a dozen professors, 
a hundred or two students and ten or fif- 
teen thousand books the problem is simple 
enough, but with two or three thousand 
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students, two or three hundred professors 
and half a million of books the problem 
becomes more complex. To give three or 
four thousand people literally free range of 
half a million books close stacked seems 
impossible. Crowding of persons, con- 
fusion of books and general pandemonium 
appear the inevitable consequence, and so it 
is under old fashioned conditions, but under 
modern methods it becomes if not literally 
at least substantially possible. 

In its last analysis this possibility results 
from the substitution, for the principle of 
classification that books on the same sub- 
ject should be put together, of the principle 
that those books should be put together 
which are most used together. The sub- 
stitution of this principle results in a 
strong development of the seminary, de- 
partment and general reference libraries, 
and the evolution of select libraries of best 
books for general reading. 

It is found by experience that what stu- 
dent and professor alike want is, 9 times 
out of 10, not so much access to the best 
collection of Looks as access to a collection 
of best books. With adequate provision of 
euch select libraries it is likely that 90 per 
cent of all open shelf work will be done in 
these libraries. This means that only one 
out of the ten of the users need go to the 
stacks at all, and it is thus quite possible 
to rrovide without crowding that every 
reacer shall have access to all the books 
that he wants to consult merely by indi- 
cating to the reference librarian or even 
the desk aitendant what he does need to 
use. ‘The principle therefore that every 
man should be admitied to all the books 
that he has real use for becomes physically 
possible. 

This differentiation into stack collections 
and collections of books for special pur- 
poses is the actual line of evolution in the 
University library to-day, but the point at 
which development is least is in the matter 
of best books for undergraduate reading. 
The tendency has been in university as in 
public libraries to have in the reading 
room or reference room only the strictly 
non-circulating reference books. There 
has, however, of late been a great expan- 


sion by including temporary selections of 
books for special courses or for essays and 
debates. This has been still farther added 
to by the open book shelves with selection 
of newest books for reading. On another 
line it has been gradually realized that not 
only are encyclopedias and dictionaries 
reference books, but the best text-books 
and standard works are as much reference 
beoks as anything else and gradually it 
has dawned on us that the best books for 
circulation and general reading new and 
old Lelong in the same boat, not of refer- 
ence beoks but of books specially selected 
and displayed for handy use of the stu- 
dents. For after all the chief point of the 
reference collection in the old sense or of 
the selection of course bocks and of the 
new book shelves as well, is to single out 
from the mass and get together in space 
for the sake of economy of time and atten- 
tion to the users, the books that a man 
wants to use, so that he shall not have to 
run over 100 books to find the 5 that it fs 
worth his while to look over, and this 
holds of the books that a man wants to 
take home and read quite as much as of 
those whose use can be finished on the 
spot. 

With ali the books on a subject classified 
together in the stack the books that a stu- 
dent wants are like Gratiano’s reasons. It 
is the “two grains of wheat” that he wants 
not the “two bushels of chaff” and if he 
must “search all the day for them” they 
are “not worth the search.” 

Of course this differentiation in the Uni- 
versity library is a troublesome and ex- 
pensive matter. All deviation from the 
straight classified collection used chiefly 
over the counter is. It has always been 
much easier to hide a sum of money in the 
earth than to make it earn interest but in 
playing the game of life one must be will- 
ing to take treuble for what is worth while. 

There is no need of blinking the fact 
either that the problem of select libraries 
is bristling with special difficulties. In the 
first place selection of books itself has all 
the difficulties of other artistic processes. 
If ait is selecticn for producing a given im- 
pression, it takes little short of a genius to 
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make 2 tolerable selection of books. Again 
one runs at once right up against the over- 
lapping of interesis among different de- 
partments and the personal equation. One 
professor is bound to be irritated that a 
certain book is in another  professor’s 
seminary and B will be equally irritated 
that another book is in A’s seminary. 
Aguin there is the vast labor of keeping 
such collections up to date. Selecting and 
reselecting, going through all the processes 
of changing the numbers on the books 
‘nside and out and on the cards over and 
over again is wearing to the flesh and costs 
money. 

But when all has been said and notwith- 
standing all the labor involved it is worth 
while. Not only does it relieve congestion 
and make it possible for all men to go to 
all the books they need to use whenever 
they need but we realize newadays how 
much education in books depends on sug- 
gestion from environment. ‘The reference 
pooks that the average man uses and 
learrs how to use are those that he finds 
about him and the books that he reads are 
likewise those that happen to fall under 
his attention rather than those which he 
systematically studies up for. To set out 
before a man therefore a select collection 
of books which he may handle is to do 
more for his education than any amount 
of instruction in what and how to read. 

It may be said almost without qualifica- 
tion that the most important contribution 
that the college libraries can make to the 
educational work of his institution today, 
whether to postgraduate work or under- 
graduate work, is in the selection of the 
special libraries and that the most vital 
point of application just now is the 
library of circulating books for the general 
reading of the undergraduates. 

But while logic and experience point to 
this unequivocal assertion, the fact must 
not be ignored that certain practical objec- 
tions to the select library of circulating 
bocks have been raised. It is argued that 
& reference library should have a per- 
manent character so that a given book can 
always be found in the same place on the 
shelves. To this it may be answered that 
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the objectors would be the first to grumble 
if the newest reference books even did not 
continually send the older back into the 
stack. It is said again that readers select- 
ing for home use would disturb readers at 
the desk. To this answer may be given 
that student readers are not easily dis- 
turbed and if they were they could select 
the quieter desks. The objection is not 
serious ard if it were it would simply call 
for a separate room. 

No doubt all open shelf books are ex- 
posed to theft and the most exposed ones 
are liable to most theft but the inclusion of 
circulating bocks in the most open shelves 
so far frem increasing loss tends to di- 
minish average loss for, human nature 
being what it is, exposed reserved books 
will always be taken out, more or less, sur- 
reptitiously, and a percentage of these will 
be lost while the books which may be 
charged will, usually, be charged and so 
much less liable to be lost. 

But in general terms it may be acknow- 
ledged that whatever objections are made 
are valid enough as far as they go. They 
represent practical difficulties which are 
real enough, but what has that to do with 
the matter after all! The method secures 
the utmost economy of time and attention 
in use and we are therefore concerned only 
with increasing the efficiency and reducing 
the expense in money, care or loss to the 
lowest terms consistent with this use. 


The CHAIRMAN: All of you who have 
had to do with college and reference 
library work are prepared to agree that the 
problems are probably more complicated 
than in any other branch of library work, 
in that we have to provide for the refer- 
ence work of not only the students and the 
professors but for the home reading of the 
students. We have the dual problem of 
a circulating library with the reference 
library and this problem it seems to me 
has never been solved satisfactorily. When 
I paid a visit to Princeton university last 
fall, I found in operation what seemed to 
me the most successful solution of this 
complicated problem. We at Cornell had 
never solved it. I had never found a uni- 
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versity library that seems to have solved 
it satisfactorily. But I found at Princeton, 
in operation, this system which struck me 
as being so far superior to any system 
for the solution of this dual problem that I 
resolved to get Dr Richardson to tell us 
about it. That is the genesis of this paper, 
and [ hope there may be others here who 
are able to contribute to this discussion 
because I think it is for the college and 
university libraries one of the greatest 
problems still to be threshed out. 

Mr KOCH: At the University of Michi- 
gan we have made an attempt to solve the 
problem of serving the students in the 
matter of cultural reading. We have no 
room which would be available for a 
special circulating collection. A student 
can borrow any book from the library ex- 
cept a rare book or a particularly scarce 
periodical. A general periodical can cir- 
culate on the request of the professors. 
But with this room already crowded with 
reference shelves and a periodical room in 
which there is no space for any shelving, 
we devised a system of exhibit racks, the 
standard Library Bureau rack, five feet in 
length, four shelves high, being used in 
the main room, and being planned next 
year for the engineering and for the law 
library. The idea is to put on one of 
these racks what we call our red star col- 
lection. We pick out a group of books, 
about 400 at a time; the case only holds 
about 200 but the other 200 will be in 
circulation as soon as they are out, for 400 
volumes is an average, what we call our 
red star case. We change it about three 
times a year. The case was instituted at 
the beginning of the previous academic 
year. The statistics for that year showed 
that of some 12,500 books 49 per cent, were 
taken from this case, that is, the student 
circulation. We have a different tabulation 
for the professors. We were surprised to 
find how very frequently they go to this 
case. In the old days the students as well 
as the faculty would ask our charging 
clerk for suggestions as to what to read. 
It saved them a trip through the stacks 
and sometimes aimless wandering We 


have in this red star case only the freshest 
looking books. They are not all new ac 
quisitions but they are all attractive 
editions of standard authors as well as 
the new popular reading. At first we put 
in a considerable amount of travel and 
popular science, some nature books and 
biography, but we found that the fiction 
circulated so much more that we were 
willing to accentuate that part. But in 
order to give a more serious cast than 
simply the best sellers would give it we 
began during the year to run quite a 
series of translations of the modern 
European authors. We have had great 
success with the translations from the 
Russian authcrs and from Hauptmann and 
Sudermann in German and from Maeter- 
linck and Daudet in French, and also with 
some of the dramatists, and so we are 
planning to continue the work next year 
and probably establish other cases. In 
one year on a case like this we can exhibit 
1290 volumes. If a student stays in col- 
lege during the four years and gets the 
red-star case habit, as we call it, he has 
examined 5,000 volumes simply in this one 
case. Later on, when we get more room, 
we shall probably establish free stacks in 
the center of the room but at present these 
exhibit racks are the best we can do. 

Mr DRURY: After a visit at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan I went back to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois with a red star collection 
in mind and I looked over our situation 
and decided we would adopt the same 
method but we changed it somewhat and I 
thought it might be of interest to tell how 
we did it. First, we have had for a num- 
ber of years what we call a general read- 
ing table, a table on which we change the 
books each week or two weeks and our 
library school students are the ones that 
do the selecting. We do not keep track of 
what we put there but they try to put on 
a variety of classes. And so those books 
have circulated very successfully. This 
year we started to select 101 best novels, 
and not only did we compile this list with 
the help of the department of English but 
we printed it for distribution to the stu- 
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dents and put two copies of each novel 
listed on the list on these open shelves in 
the rotunda and we put the star also be- 
fore it to indicate to the shelf assistant 
that it would go back to that collection. 
Then in our library handbook we have 
also written it up so that the new students 
will find out about it. We put out the 
first group of books in the first week in 
April and one weekx later out of 202 volumes 
that were available there were only 25 
left on the shelves. We thought that was 
very successful for a start but, better than 
that, it maintained that small number, so 
that there really was only half a shelf of 
books left out of the 202, showing that the 
rest were in circulation all the time. We 
circulated them as ordinary books two 
weeks with the two weeks’ renewal. We 
found that these lists created a great deal 
of interest, the chief occupation being to 
count how many you had read before you 
started to read. Everyone seemed to 
rival each other and see how many they 
had read. It was a very good test to see 
how the students were prepared on classic 
English and American novels and we were 
very much pleased with the experiment, 
so much so that we expect to go on and 
follow out what Mr Koch has just spoken 
of in reference to foreign novels and we 
hope next year to issue a list of foreign 
novels in translation. Perhaps after that 
we will take up short stories. 


The CHAIRMAN: If there is nothing 
further the next paper on the program is 
by Mr W. W. BISHOP of the Library of 
Congress and is entitled 


THE AMOUNT OF HELP TO BE GIVEN 
TO READERS 


It is my desire to set forth in this paper 
& practical problem of reference work 
which confronts every reference librarian 
and his chief in planning the work of a 
university or research library. We exist 
for readers. How much help can we give 
them without going beyond the limits of 
common sense and of our appropriations, 
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without becoming private secretaries or 
private tutors? 

How much help do readers need? Our 
university libraries, (and our public 
libraries, too, for that matter), discover the 
utmost variety in the preparedness of 
readers to use the facilities the libraries 
offer. The freshman—and occasionally the 
senior—who knows nothing of how to use 
a library, who requests something to help 
“get up Professor X.’s exam.”, who “has a 
theme to write on the sunrise and wants 
a boox on it, don’t you know”, rubs elbows 
with the professor who comes in to inquire 
whether Herr Dr Syntax of Tiibingen ever 
published a treatise on the Homeric 
Digamma, or whether you can’t find out 
for him what was the amount of the cotton 
crop in Oklahoma last fall, for—‘“It isn't 
anything I’ve been able to lay hands on.” 

To illustrate the extremes of ability to 
use a library, let me relate two experiences 
of my own: I well remember my first en- 
counter with a card catalog. It was at the 
University of Michigan, and too long ago 
for me to count the years with comfort, 
and too few with pride. I had haunted the 
Detroit public library for years, and knew 
every nook and corner of it—but I had 
never seen, much less used, a card catalog. 
I went into the University library in the 
evening to pass away a couple of hours. 
I wanted a book—any book—and I was 
coldly referred to a case of double-tray 
drawers where little cards were arranged—- 
by authors. I remember to this day turn- 
ing those cards. Being a methodical soul 
even then I had begun with A, and 
Aristotle was the first author I happened 
on. Do you wonder that I turned away 
from that oak case in which the first card 
written west of Cambridge was even then 
said to repose, and went out of that library, 
utterly discouraged? There were no open 
shelves then, save for a few dictionaries, 
ete. and no reference librarian, and the 
“student assistant” on duty that night saw 
in me only a freshman who wanted to idle 
away time. 1 submit there was room for 
assistance in this case. The book-worm 
in me couldn’t be downed, even by 
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Aristotle, and yet I remember many a 
time after that, when I had become 
thoroughly familiar with the use of the 
catalog, turning over the author cards at 
random to find something to read when I 
was tired or had an hour to spare. A 
selection of good literature on open shelves 
is an assistance to readers at a formative 
period which no university or college 
library can afford to forego. The more 
books the student can see and handle the 
better. They are worth more than cata- 
logs, bibliographies, yes,—and the reference 
librarian! 

A few days since I watched a famous 
scholar at work in the Library of Congress. 
He evidently had a point of bibliography 
to settle. He scanned our card catalog, 
making rapid notes of call-numbers. He 
took down volume after volume of the 
British museum catalogue, making copious 
notes while his books were being gathered 
For two hours he opened volumes, rejected 
some, kept others; renewed his search, 
again made notes, and then left as quietly 
as he came. He had used over 100 books, 
had consulted half a thousand entries, I am 
sure, and had needed no assistance save 
once when a book was not produced be- 
cause of an error—on our part, I regret to 
say. Under his skilful hands our biblio- 
graphic tools worked with the precision of 
@ well-oiled engine. It was an inspiring 
sight to see the rapidity, the ease, the 
accuracy with which he went from step 
to step in his investigations, the assured- 
ness with which he jotted down his final 
note and went out. That task was done. 
What assistance did he need from us? 
Merely the careful doing of our routine 
duties. 

The two cases are not absolutely 
analogous, fur I was seeking a book to 
read for recreation—the scholar was ia 
search of a definite title; but I should have 
been equally at sea, I am sure, in trying 
to find a book on any given subject. 

Between those persons, then, who are 
practically helpless in the face of ordinary 
library machinery, and those to whom our 
devices for registering books are useful 


and easily handled tools, Iles the whole 
world of readers in the kind of librarieg 
with which this section is concerned. 

Is the ability to use books and to use 
libraries an end to be consciously sought 
in cur universities and colleges? At pres- 
ent if a student acquires much facility in 
these lines it is safe to say that this ability 
is a by-product of other work, rather than 
the recult of intentional study or instruc- 
tion. It is well known that in the smaller 
colleges there is a good deal of efficient 
work now being done in teaching students 
to use the library. In the larger libraries 
where the need for training is greatest, 
instruction is, ordinarily, wanting. We 
ought to be able to assume that freshmen 
have learned in their preparatory school 
days how to consult a card catalog, how to 
make ovt an intelligent call for books, how 
to use “Poole’s Index,” and what encyclo 
pedias and bibliographies are for. This is 
but little in the way of equipment for 
serious study in a university or research 
library, but the want of just such an equip- 
ment on the part of students and of 
readers in a public research library, con- 
fines much of the work of assistance to 
most elementary first aid to the injured. I 
fear our experience is that the average 
freshman needs help in doing almost any 
one of the simple acts just mentioned. 

This being so, is it pot possible in our 
larger colleges and universities to impart 
in sume formal manner this elementary 
training, and to go beyond to the regions 
of cooperative indices, card indices, great 
library catalegs, and so on? I see very 
little that leads me to think this will soon 
come abort. We have heard much talk of 
“professors of books,” of “instruction in 
bibliography,” and so forth, for many 
years, but I fear that the art of using large 
collections of books must still be learned 
by the hard way of experience, rather than 
pe taught tn classes. There seems no good 
reason why it should not be taught for- 
mally, nor why the werk should not be 
thorough and hard enough to count teward 
a degree. At Princeton, where the new 
“‘preceptorial system” has been heralded 
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as furnishing the long desired “professors 
of books and reading”, I knew but one pre- 
ceptor who systematically trained his men 
in using bibliographies or catalogs. Most 
of them saw to it that the students read 
diligently, and probably mastered, a small 
number of works which were reserved at 
the desk, but they conspicuously failed to 
train them in the use of indices, catalogs, 
and biblicgraphies, 

If then, we find ourselves confronted 
with this lack of training in the methods 
of using the library, how far can we go in 
supplying this want in the midst of our 
routine work? It is evident that we must 
try to get students, and other readers, in 
the habit of using ordinary helps, but first 
it is pertinent to ask what they do when 
they are puzzled. 

At this point I might close this paper, 
and we could devote an hour to telling the 
experiences which we all have had in ar- 
riving at that most elusive object of in- 
quiry—the thing a reader really wants to 
know about. The chief art of a desk as- 
sistant or a reference librarian is—as we 
all knew—the knack of divining by long 
experience what is actually wanted by in- 
quirerr. The fact that so few readers will 
ask directly for what they want, even 
when they have a clear idea of their needs 
—which is seldom the case—is perhaps a 
greater obstacle to successful reference 
work than poor equipment, poor catalogs, 
few biblicgraphies. But granted that the 
task ie not easy, where does it as a rule 
begin? What is the point of contact be- 
tween reader and library? 

Most readers will ask questions at the 
loan desk. We might as well make up our 
minds to that fact. No matter how elabor- 
ate the machinery provided for their 
assistance elsewhere, they will persist in 
asking for aid from the people they know, 
and with whose ways they are familiar, 
rather than walk 25 feet and ask a ques- 
tion of someone who is busily engaged be- 
hind an unfamiliar desk which in many 
eases bears a strange sign. We all do it. 
Don’t we ask the gate-keeper or the police- 
man in a railroad station our bothersome 


questions rather than walk to the con- 
spicuously labelled “Bureau of informa- 
tion”? Shall we demand and expect an in- 
quiring soul to seek out in the library 
the proper place and persons to whom to 
put his questions? Granted then that most 
inquiries in any library which circulates 
books will originate at the loan desk, how 
shali we make sure that the questions are 
properly answered and the inquirers 
directed to the right person? 

It is imperative, I take it, in order to 
bring this result about, that the reference 
librarian should be in close touch and on 
the most cordial terms with the loan desk 
assistants. I will not go into the question 
as to whether he should exercise an actual 
control of assignments and of the loan 
desk work generally, though I think the 
work would benefit by such control. But 
if the assistants are to receive most of 
the inquirics, as they will anyhow, it is 
most important that the man who must 
be finally responsible for the assistance to 
be given should know how the questions 
are met and what amount of aid is at- 
tempted at the desk. It is most important 
also that the desk attendants do not at- 
tempt to do too much themselves; that 
they shall, on the one hand, turn over to 
the reference librarian inquiries involving 
much time, and, on the other hand, that 
they shall direct the inquirer to the 
catalog and similar helps. We are all 
agreed that the desk attendant ought to 
be a compound of the manly and polite 
virtues. But if we urge on him the value 
of politeness and unwearying zeal we may 
often find him overdoing the part. Ihave 
seen a good deal of this excess of effort 
to aid readers. I have not infrequently 
seen desk assistants drop everything to 
look up books for readers tn the catalog 
with no thought that they were unwisely 
doing the reader's proper werk for him. 
The poise and balanced judgment of the 
true teacher, who remembers that his bust- 
ness is, as has been well said, “to make 
himself useless”, would be a great de- 
sideratum in a desk attendant. I don’t sup- 
pose that we shall get this for the salaries 
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we usually pay for these positions, but we 
can at least get the careful supervision and 
counsel of reference librarian and chief of 
the circulation work. It is worth while, 
perhaps, to add that an excess of zeal fre- 
quently develops the habit in desk assisi- 
ants and others, of spending an inordinate 
amount of time on one reader. It requires 
a pretty firm hand, and good judgment to 
keep eager assistants, full of the desire to 
help, within reasonable bounds, without at 
the same time discouraging the assistani’s 
spirit of helpfulness; but someone must, 
as a rule, do this, if the work is not to 
suffer seriously. 

If the library is at all large, it is fre- 
quently helpful to have a small leaflet 
printed to explain the methods of securing 
books. Most libraries give on such leaflets 
or cards, merely the rules ana regulations 
with some descriptive matter. If I may 
again be permitted a personal experience, 
let me tell how I was taught to use a 
ecard catalog. The Student’s Christian asso- 
ciation at Michigan used to print a “Stu- 
dents’ handbook”, full of most sage and 
excellent counsel for a newcomer. In the 
one I was given when I entered college ! 
found a couple of paragraphs headed, if my 
memory serves me, “How to draw a book”. 
The whole process was described—the 
catalogs and what they are for; the caba- 
listic shelf numbers, and where they were 
found on the cards. I read that’ these 
numbers were always in pencil and were 
in the upper left-hand corner of author 
ecards only. If you found a book under a 
subject heading, you must look up the cor- 
responding author card to get the number 
before presenting your slip at the delivery 
desk; and it was impressed on me that 
this number must be on the slip. I don’t 
know who wrote that lucid and detailed 
explanation, but I do know that I never 
had any trouble in getting a book at the 
desk after I had mastered it. If we could 
once get all our readers inoculated with the 
call number germ, we could dispense with 
about half our cares in desk and reference 
1 submit that such a detailed ex- 
of the modus operandi of 


work. 
planation 
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securing a book would do no harm to the 
man who already knows the process, and 
would be of very great assistance to those 
who don’t know just what to do. I would 
make the leafiet, or whatever you choose 
to print, compact, but most explicit, and 
I think it would be more useful than any 
statement as to the scope and extent of 
the library’s collections. 

Suppose then that we have in some man- 
ner tided our inquirer over the early dif- 
ficulties which are the result of inexpert- 
ence, and suppose that he is aware of the 
existance of the card catalog; there arises 
another question of serious import. Can 
a cerd catolog ever be made self-interpret- 
ing? We librarians have aparently pro- 
ceeced for years on the theory that it can. 
We have busied ourselves about “evalua- 
tiors” ar.d descriptive notes, about head- 
jngs and author entries with the “public” 
ever in mind, and on our tongues. I here 
and now humbly confess to having been 
party thereto; I can even say quorum pars 
magna fui. But I have my very serious 
doubts whether the card catalog is ever go- 
ing to become the guide, philosopher, and 
friend of tne ordinary user of libraries. 
Its inherent difficulties are many and seri- 
ous, even at the best. I think that it is 
fair to say that the average card catalog 
will alweys require explanation and will 
always need an interpreter so long as our 
readers are not trained in its use so that 
they know the niceties of arrangement, of 
entry, and sub-headings. Why not recog- 
nize this fact? Why not have in our large 
research libraries at least, one attendant 
whose sole—or chief—duty it shall be to 
assist the reader desiring to use the cata- 
log? Do you ever go to the catalog your- 
self when there is an unusual number of 
readers present that someone does not ask 
you a question as to what this card means, 
or ow to find some title in the curious 
machine? I should like to see the experi- 
ment tried and to learn the results. I am 
sure that attendant would earn his money! 

Now if we have provided in some way for 
aiding our students to use the library in- 
telligently, if we have trained our assist- 
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ants at the desk to help them to help them- 
selves, still better, if we have given them 
formal instruction in the art of using 
books in libraries, there remains the curi- 
ous problem of the “reserved” books. These 
books berome, in the student’s eyes, practi- 
cally text books, and their attitude toward 
themis singularly like their indifference to- 
ward the algebra or the history which forms 
the basis for instruction in class-room 
work. They come frequently, or perhaps 
daily, to the library to read a given number 
of pages on which they are to be quizzed. 
There is ne enthusiasm for the task as 
a rule; frequently this reading is an un- 
welcome requirement, an uncomfortable in- 
cident of the college course. We may find 
this attitude of indifference, or even dis- 
taste, extending toward the whole library. 
That love for the world of books, that pas- 
sion for letters which is the hall-mark of 
the scholar they may—and do—utterly es- 
cape. The greut development of the semi- 
nar and cepartmental libraries begets, too 
often, 2 similar attitude toward literature 
in maturer students. Have we not in this 
situation a challenge to our inventiveness 
and to our leyalty to our profession? Is 
there no way in which we may win the 
enthusinsm and devotion of the modern 
student for human letters? We cannot af- 
ford to ignore the problem. It exists and 
fi ‘s growing in seriousness. My own 
feeling is that it is partially met by a 
large open shelf collection, for circulation 
es wel] as reference, in the reading room; 
by the silent invitation of interesting books 
which may be read without let or hin- 
drance. 

There is another class of difficulties 
which sometimes calls for all the tact the 
librarian possesses. I refer to his rela- 
tions with the faculty, and with investi- 
gators of experience. It is, from one point 
of view, absurd to think that the reference 
librarian can be of much service to an 
eminent specialist, but our experience 
generally is, I think, that he so frequently 
can be of use in bibliographical matters 
that he is subject to very many demands 
from the professors and others. In many 
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cases these are perfectly reasonable and 
legitimate—the service is gladly rendered 
and the work offers problems of extreme 
interest to the reference librarian. He is 
likely to be able, by reason of his famili- 
arity with all sorts of catalogs, to run 
down titles cbscurely quoted, and to per- 
form other feats of library legerdemain 
in a fashicn that not infrequently aston- 
ishes even the trained investigator. This 
very facility, however, may lead to de- 
mands on his time that are wholly un- 
reasonable in view of other responsibilities 
he must bear. In conversation with refer- 
ence librarians I have found that the ten- 
dency of certain professors to make private 
secretaries out of them was a very real 
difficulty in their work. To meet it re- 
quires experience and tact, and, occasion- 
ally, the balancing judgment of the head 
librarian. The existence of this problem 
is in itself a witness to the efficiency of 
the work done by the reference librarian. 
No expert would trouble him in this way, 
if his work were poor and weak. It is a 
problem resulting from good work, and 
therefore to be welcomed. 

Even if the relations with the faculty 
are in no case such as to cause question- 
ing, I think we are safe in saying that 
there will always exist the necessity for 
determining the amount of assistance to 
be given to seekers after genealogical data. 
How far can we afford to go in research 
libraries in aiding those engaged in the 
gentle sport of “hunting ancestors?” This 
is a practical problem of every-day work. 
Shall we decline to give assistance beyond 
putting the ordinary indices and guides 
before the reader, or shall we enter into his 
problem and try to aid him to run down 
the particular ancestor about whom he is 
uncertain? If we attempt much of this sort 
of help, we shall soon find ourselves doing 
a very considerable amount of extra work. 
If the other duties are not too heavy, well 
and good. But should we do this genea- 
logical reference work for readers when 
other demands on our time are multifarious 
and important. In general I think we 
should not. There are plenty of profes- 
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sional genealogists who can do it better, 


perhaps, than we can. The university li- 
braries are usually in receipt of numerous 
inquiries about students in the early years 
of the institution from their actual or 
suppositious descendants. This sort of in- 
quiry seems to me perfectly legitimate. the 
more so as it often leads the inquirer to 
present documents and other material of 
value to the university library. But in 
general I favor refusing to do genealogical 
reference work for correspondents, particu- 
larly those who have no claim on the 
library. 

We may also consider in this connection 
the question of making transcripts for cor- 
respondents. Requests to do this are nu- 
merous, in my experience, and frequently 
burdensome. The amount which we are 
asked to copy varies from a single line to 
several chapters. Frequently the circum- 
stances of the correspondent are such as to 
make the request seem reasonable—or at 
least of a sort to make us wish to grant 
it. I presume we all do more or less of 
this sort of work, but the problem is to 
draw the line beyond which we cannot go. 
Of course the development of the inter- 
library loan is aiding us to meet the 
problem to a certain extent. We can say to 
a correspondent that the book from which 
transcripts are desired can be sent to the 
local library where he can make the copy 
himself, but we cannot, of course, do this 
in the case of extremely rare works, of 
manuscripts, and of valuable or heavy 
newspapers. When the extract desired is 
short, we can probably afford to aid 
the inquirer, but when it involves much 
time, we had better turn over the inquiry 
to a professicnal copyist who will arrange 
for the work directly with the cor- 
respondent. 

This brings us to the question of certify- 
ing under oath to the correctness of such 
copies. Should we undertake to make at- 
tested copies for use in law-suits? Perhaps 
this matter does not come up so frequently 
in most libraries, but it is a very trouble- 
some one when it does occur. If a docu- 
ment can be photographed, that process of 


reproduction will relieve us of the dif 
culty. In the case of copies, the lawyers 
are likely to demand that the chief libra- 
rian shall make the attest. Again, calling 
in a professional copyist or typewriter will] 
relieve the situation. His oath is amply 
sufficient, and will be accepted by the court, 

I have endeavored to show that there are 
problems as to the amount of aid to he 
attempted in nearly every department of 
reference work and loan desk service 
Many of them arise from the inexperience 
of readers—others from the insistent de 
mands of schoiars. We can provide against 
the first by the organization of our own 
force and by the gradual process of educa- 
tion in using books. The only limit that 
we care to set to our response to the sec- 
ond sort is that of our means. Give us the 
men and the money and we will take care 
of the growing demands of the trained 
workers. 


The CHAIRMAN: The meeting is open 
for discussion for a few minutes. 

Mr C. W. ANDREWS: I want to begin 
with a question to Mr Bishop. He did not 
touch on one matter which greatly inter- 
ests us and I fancy must greatly interest 
the Library of Congress and to a certaln 
extent the larger university libraries of the 
country. How does the Library of Con- 
gress regard questions coming to it by 
mail; will it give them more or less atten- 
tion than from its constituency who pre 
sent their requests in person? This is to 
me one of the trying questions because it 
is the one which comes to the head libra- 
rian. Most of the everyday questions of 
the library are solved at the discretion of 
the persons at the reference desk, but the 
questions which come by mail are some- 
times very important. They seem to be on 
a par with the professors’ questions in the 
university library. I would like Mr Bis- 
hop to give some idea of the view of the 
Library of Congress reference department 
on this question, after I have finished 
one or two little congratulations to myself 
which I want to share with the Section. 
I would state that the Massachusetts In- 
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stitute of technology did, in its chemical 
department, insist on the training of its 
students not only in the use of the catalog 
and the library but of bibliographical aids. 
It is one of the pioneers in that work. I 
think others do it now. But back in the 
eighties it was about the only institution 
of higher learning which gave systematic 
training in biblicgraphy. And the other 
one is that the John Crerar library does 
have a special assistant in charge of its 
catalog, to explain it, and that we find that 
it is very profitable assistance, one which 
we would recommend other reference libra- 
ries to follow. 

Mr BISHOP: I can only answer Mr An- 
drews’ question in part. The Library of 
Congress is in receipt of a tremendous 
number of inquiries by mail. One of our 
good friends the reporters put into some 
syndicate that we had a national informa- 
tion bureau and that thing is going around 
the patent insides of all these little coun- 
try weeklies and so on, and we are getting 
questions literally by the bushel by mail. 
Now that will die out perhaps some day. 
In the meantime the division of biblio- 
graphy is groaning under the situation. 
The process is as follows: of course the 
mail comes to the Librarian’s office. It is 
there sorted and it is referred, the various 
letters are referred to the proper division 
chief for memoranda from which an an- 
gswer may be drafted. In many cases the 
division chief is requested to take up the 
correspondence and answer directly. In- 
quiries involving a small amount of time 
are turned over to the reading room. In- 
quiries involving much time or involving 
preparation of lists are turned over to the 
definite division of bibliography, of which 
Mr Griffin is the head, which gives such 
time to them as is possible. And in gen- 
eral we endeavor to auswer Our corres- 
pondence but some times find of course 
questions that are trivial. Once in a while 
we find some that are impossible. 

Mr RANCK: There is one other sort of 
inquiry that comes to libraries and that 
is requests for information by long dis- 
tance telephone. In our city it is not un- 
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usual to get telephone calls from a hun- 
dred miles or more away, for information 
on specific matters. I remember recently 
a committee of the city council in a neigh- 
boring city called up in reference to cer- 
tain matters of rates, charges for electric 
light service, and so on, which they wanted 
lo use before that committee with refer- 
ence to the granting of franchises. Now 
we put ourselves to a good deal of trouble 
to answer that question. You can easily 
imagine that that sort of thing could be 
a great burden. I would like to say one 
thing more and that is with reference to 
instructing persons in the use of the li- 
brary, that that can be done very success- 
tully not only for college students but al- 
so for high school students and grammar 
school students. In our city we have in- 
structed in one year in that way classes 
that were brought from the high school 
and also from the grammar schools, per- 
haps four or five thousand children, and it 
reduces the work of the reference libra- 
rian, and the other librarians very much 
and it more than pays for itself in the 
time that it saves. 

Mr DRURY: It may be already known 
in this section that the University of Iili- 
nois undertakes definite instruction. There 
is a course of general information on the 
use of the library given for which two 
credits are given, and the College of agri- 
culture—the very last place you might 
think for this to happen—requires its stu- 
dents to take that course before they can 
graduate. We wish it would extend also 
to the College of literature, of arts and 
the College of engineering, but the College 
of agriculture has taken that first step. 
We also last year issued a handbook of 
how to use the library, explaining every 
department and its work, and distributed 
5000 copies to the students. 

Mr RICHARDSON: Mr Chairman, par- 
dor. me for taking the floor so often, but 
Yale university has a most admirable 
course in biblicgraphy, in the use of the 
library. The courses are of the highest 
order ard count in university work. And 
in the Leland Stanford university, in the 
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history department, there is also a very 
systematic general method for  piblio- 
graphic study in connection with the li- 
brary and use of the library and the use 
of books. 

The CHAIRMAN: At Cornell we have 
two courses designed for this work es- 
pecially, one an introductory course and 
one for those who want io pursue the 
work to a greater extent. Of course the 
difficulty is that every institution must 
find that unless that work is required 
work there are comparatively few who take 
it, not hecause they could not profit by 
it perhaps but because they do not realize 
that they need it until it is too late for 
them to do it. 

Mr BISHOP: Mr Chairman, I wish to 
say one thing more. Mr Ranck raised a 
question of telephone reference work. I 
had a paragraph on that subject in my 
paper as originally written; Icutit out. It 
is a subject of sufficient weight in itself so 
that I think it ought to have a paper by it- 
self. The difficulties are very great. Its 
problems are considerably different from 
those of straight, ordinary talk with a per- 
son over a desk. I sincerely hope that the 
College and reference section next year 
will include that subject in its program. 
I think we can all bear testimony to the 
difficulties and perhaps suggest some way 
of meeting them. 


The CHAIRMAN: The _ next __spaper, 
which will be read by Mr F. L. TOLMAN 
of the New York state library is on 


THE REFERENCE PROBLEM OF THE 
STATE LIBRARY 


It is the purpose of this paper to charac- 
terize briefly some of the features of refer- 
ence work peculiar to the state library. 

The province of the state library is a 
limited one. There are first the positive 
limitations set by the legislature in the 
statutes creating and governing the library. 
There is a limitation involved in inade- 
quale appropriations. There is a limita- 


tion implied in the tax policy of the state, 
as the tendency in taxation seems to be 
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for the state to restrict its revenue to in- 
direct taxation—corporation, inheritance, 
excise, transfer taxes and the like, dele- 
gating to the local community its taxing 
power over personal property and real 
estate. There is also the limitation im- 
plied in the American theory of local au- 
tonomy by which the central government 
tends to restrict itself to activities that 
local communities cannot carry on effi- 
ciently or economically. 

The inferences of these limitations are 
obvious. The state library may not act 
as a circulating or popular library. It 
may not contain any large proportion of 
popular books, general literature, or books 
which local libraries may reasonably be 
expected to supply. It must be distinctly 
a special library for consultation and re- 
search, developing special collections and 
special strength as the legislature may di- 
rect and as the legitimate demands on it 
may necessitate. 

We are led then to a consideration of 
the limits set by legislation to the activi- 
ties of the state library, and in this matter 
I shall use the New York state library as 
a text. 

The Legislature and the various library 
boards have uniformly directed that the 
New York state library be primarily a 
workshop for the Legislature, State de- 
partments and courts and that its main 
collections be determined by the needs of 
these departments. In its early years it 
was open only during the sessions of the 
Legislature and courts. In 1819 the com- 
mittee appointed to purchase the basal col- 
lection of 690 volumes (De Witt Clinton, 
chairman) reported that “they had en- 
deavored to make such a selection as would 
best meet the needs of the Legislature and 
correspond with the character of the state.” 
The collection was especially strong in 
law, which has ever been the chief col- 
lection of the library. 

Ir. 1835, the library contained 5000 vol- 
umes and besides law contained “chiefly 
standard works in American history, poll- 
tics and legislation with such foreign pub- 
lications of general interest as are not 
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usua!ly found in our society and individ- 
ual libraries.” Thus early does the con- 
ception of the State library as a comple- 
mentary library appear. In 1840 the 
trustees remark on meager appropriations 
“for books of a scientitic character and 
particularly such as relate to statistics, to 
which members of the Legislature and ex- 
ecutive and administrative officers af the 
state must have recourse for the informa- 
tion indispensable to the discharge of their 
duties.” A special appropriation of $2500 
is reported in 1841 as having been spent 
principally for books on civil engineering, 
mineralogy, geology and statistics. In 
1844 the trusteeship of the library was 
placed under Regents of the University. 
They state in their first report that “they 
were desirous to show as early as possi- 
ble that they esteemed the purchase of 
books relating to our own state and coun- 
try of paramount importance” for the gen- 
eral department, which they report par- 
ticularly defective in treatises on educa- 
tion, political economy and _ practical 
science. These subjects, in addition to 
American history, would be attended to as 
far as means will permit. Accordingly the 
main increase for a number of years was 
in American and local history and works 
by New York authors. 

In 1860 the joint library committee of 
the Legislature reported that the State li- 
brary “is not intended primarily as a col- 
lection of all literature. ... Called into be- 
ing by the will of the Legislature, gathered 
by appropriations of the money of the peo- 
ple, arranged in a building connected with 
the capitol, its first object is to be a li- 
brary of consultation for the uses of legis- 
lative research.” It should be richest in 
beoks relating to the science and law of 
government and tc the history of the state, 
both general and local. To a slightly less 
degree it should be rich in the history of 
the nation of the several states and of all 
Amorica. 

Next in importance are books of science, 
not too abstruse. Great care should be 
taken to preserve that minute record of 
the acts and the circumstances of the coun- 
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try which are found in the newspapers, es- 
pecially those published at the early periods 
of our history. Every history of a locality 
in the state should be there. During the 
legislative session the library should be re- 
garded chiefly as an appendage to Assem- 
bly and Senate rooms.” 

In 1878 the State librarian, Dr Holmes, 
made a valuable report to the Regents on 
the “Future development of the State 
library.” He reviewed the history of the 
library, described its resources as one otf 
the most complete in the country in law, 
American history, and as being abundantly 
supplied with English, Dutch and European 
history, with representative collections of 
standard English literature and ancient 
and modern languages. 

Specialization among local libraries was 
evidenced in the fact that agriculture had 
been left largely to the State agricultural 
society, astronomy to Dudley observatory, 
natural history to the State museum and 
the classics and mathematics to Union 
university. Dr Holmes called attention to 
the fact that while the collections of the 
library were largely scholarly, the use of 
the library was increasingly popular and 
interfered with the established policy of 
the library. He outlined the possible 
development of the library as either a 
popular circulating library, a combined 
popular and _ scientific library, a uni- 
versal or encyclopedic library, or a special- 
ized reference library of law, historical and 
legislative research. He suggested an ex- 
tension of the present historical collections 
to include the descriptive sciences in so far 
as they relate to America, in geography, 
geology, zoology, botany, ethnology and 
philology. lt might even include the liter- 
ature of America, its poetry and fiction, 
the production of all its authors in all 
languages, its school books, controversies, 
periodicals and newspapers, all with 
special reference to New York state. 

In reference to this report the special 
committee of the Regents recommended 
a policy which in the main followed the 
suggestions of the librarian and which in 
its essential features was adopted by the 
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whole board. For the law library they 
recommended approximate completeness in 
American law and liberal purchases in 
international and foreign law. For the 
general department they were unwilling to 
limit the library to a policy which would 
strictly exclude purchases outside the field 
of legislation and American history, while 
agreeing heartily with the policy of special 
development and preference in these fields. 
“As an aid to officers of the government, 
legislative, executive, administrative, and 
judicial, special prominence ought to be 
given to the whole range of political and 
social science. Whatever pertains to the 
ecience of government in its broadest sense, 
has a peculiar and special place in a library 
for the aid of those that are to administer 
government. Whatever illustrates the his- 
tory, character, resources and development 
of the State, past, present and future, 
should be collected and preserved.” This 
includes a wide range, for the history of 
the State involves to a large extent the 
history of the sister states and Europe. it 
includes the geology of the state, its geo- 
graphy, its agricultural and mineral re- 
sources, its commerce and manufacture, its 
intellectual development and career, its 
religious, moral, intellectual and educa- 
tional systems. In this connection the 
periodical publications of the state, general 
and special, and newspapers, which illus- 
trate the daily life of the people, should be 
largely included. 

As to the use of the library, they con- 
sidered that its primary duty was to the 
state departments and officers, that its next 
duty was to special investigators and 
students, that the library was in no sense 
a popular one, and that its use as a circu- 
lating library for the city of Albany was 
inconsistent with the purpose for which 
it was founded and maintained. 

We have thus traced the formative stages 
of the State library policy in so far as they 
relate to the reference work of the library. 
We have seen it develop and define the 
limits of the special collections, and deter- 
mine the use to which they should be put. 
The development since 1889 under Mr 


Dewey is significant in the establishment 
of a legislative reference section to increase 
the efficiency of the work of the library 
for the Legislature and State departments, 
and the establishment of a medical library 
and a special educational collection. 

We should also notice the following ae- 
tion of the Regents. February 9, 1893, “the 
Regents, recognizing as one of their first 
duties the provision of the best library 
facilities for the departments and officers 
of the state government, offered to coop- 
erate actively with any state department 
which will make special efforts to collect in 
the State Library books and pamphlets in 
its field. Besides state collections already 
established for law, medicine, education 
and legislation, the Regents would be glad 
to join in building up collections in agri- 
culture, military sciences, charities and cor- 
rections and roads,” if the departments 
concerned would deposit in the State 
library such material as they now own 
and do not require and would endeavor to 
collect for the library material as gifts or 
exchanges. 

Apart from this the main reference growth 
has been a large increase of the reference 
staff and a normal growth in the special 
collections. The epoch making advance 
under Mr Dewey was in the direction of 
library training and library extension, the 
development of traveling libraries, library 
inspection, state aid to small libraries. co- 
operation with study clubs, local libraries, 
schools and the like. Of some of the refer- 
ence possibilities of such library coopera- 
tion I shall speak later. Here I only wish 
to notice a reaction of this large develop- 
ment of popular library work on the refer- 
ence side of the library. 

The purchasing of a large amount of 
popular literature for the traveling libra- 
ries, the large amount of attention given 
to public library work and methods, to- 
gether with the Directcr’s own preference 
for a universal library and a faculty refer- 
ence staff, resulted in the purchase of an 
increasing amount of general literature for 
the State library proper and the relative 
neglect of the literature of knowledge, ex- 














cept in some of the special collections. 
Thus the library became somewhat less 
scholarly as a whole and relatively defi- 
cient in the more expensive and valuable 
scientific and technical books, in the pub- 
lications of learned societies, scientific 
serials and the like. The most re 
cent aims of the library for its ref- 
erence collections include the purchase 
of these special treatises, the technical 
bibliographical apparatus, the most impor- 
tant foreign books and society and periodi- 
eal publications which together form so 
large a proportion of the literature of 
knowledge. 

As to special collections, the chief re- 
main law, legislative reference, American 
history, medicine, education, bibliography 
and library economy. In view of the rapid 
increase «f the scientific and engineering 
work of the state a special technical and 
scientific collection is to be slowly built 
up. 

The primary function of the State li- 
brary remains the same, i. e. a library of 
consultation and research for the use of all 
branches of the state government, legis- 
lative, judicial, executive, administrative. 
This function is no narrow one, at least in 
a state like New York, where the cen- 
tralization and elaboration of governmen- 
tal activities have gone far and include 
large engineering and scientific undertak- 
ings and a broad system of control of 
public utilities, large control of local ac- 
tivities, centralized supervision of educa- 
tion and the like. 

Tre second reference function of the li- 
brary is the preservation of the public 
records and history of the state. The his- 
tory collection should contain all material 
and records necessary for the most ex- 
haustive historical study of the State or 
any of its parts. It should thus be es- 
pecially rich in source material, manu- 
scripts, public records, maps, and should 
include a large collection of local state 
history, state biography, state family his- 
tory, newspapers and illustrative material. 

Specialization in reference work will be 
determined by the degree of the 
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specialization of the library itself and 
the extent of the use of the collections. 
In a well equipped library the follow- 
ing may be considered normal; a 
law librarian, a legislative reference li- 
brarian, a curator of public documents, an 
archivist who shall have charge of the 
public records, their custody, searching, 
editing, calendaring and publishing, a 
specialist in technology and_ science. 
These specialists will have large advisory 
power in book selection, will be responsi- 
ble for the efficiency of their departments, 
have charge of correspondence relating to 
their special fields, develop the special 
indices and reference methods and super- 
intend the bibliographic work in their re- 
spective departments. 

Bibliographic work will naturally be de- 
signed primarily to promote the efficiency 
of the library service. Checklists of news- 
papers in the library, catalogs or check- 
lNsts of local history, guides to state and 
local records, calendaring, translating, and 
editing of manuscripts, catalogs of special 
collections are typical. 

Reference work with state officlals pre- 
sents difficulties not in evidence in other 
types of libraries. The reference staff must 
hold before it the ideal of contributing a 
large impulse toward efficient government. 
They will appreciate the magnitude of the 
service they mighi render and will deplore 
the gulf that sometimes seems fixed be- 
tween them and the state official. It is 
their part to collect all information bear- 
ing on the subjects of governmental ac- 
tivity and the problems of legislation, to 
provide indices and bibliographical appara- 
tus to make this readily if not immediate- 
ly available and to digest, abstract and 
otherwise predigest much of this material 
for official use, and in all ways to be of 
service to the State. 

While the character of the collections of 
the library must necessarily be determined 
by the needs of state officials, the use of 
the collections should not be limited to 
them. The library should present such 
opportunities for study in its special fields, 
collections so complete, indices and cata- 
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logs so useful, that special students in 
these fields would frequently be attracted 
to it. The field of its special collections 
should be so well known that all advanced 
students, all research libraries and all li- 
braries of the state would know approxi- 
mately what they might expect to find 
in it. All inquiries, bibliographic or other 
in these fields, from any reputable source 
should receive careful and full attention. 

But there is a much further extension 
of reference work desirable. The state li- 
brary often, as in New York, has the 
added furction of an advisory and super- 
visory beard with the power of inspec- 
tion and registration of the libraries of 
the state, grants state subsidies, assists 
local libraries in book selection and oper- 
ates a system of traveling libraries. This 
brings the state library into close touch 
witn all the libraries, colleges, schools, and 
study clubs of the entire state. The state 
library should desire to develop the maxi- 
mum of cooperation with the local libra- 
ries, and offer to supplement their limited 
collections by liberal loans. It should de- 
rire, in so far as it may be able to do so, 
to enable each local library to meet ef- 
fectively the demands of the special stu- 
dent. It should wish every person engaged 
in special research in the state to know 
that the collections of the State library 
stand back of each local library and that 
wherever practicable needed books from 
the larger collection may be had. 

This service is in one aspect an exten- 
sion of research material to the investi- 
gators over the entire state and in its 
other aspect a supplementing of the local 
library to meet the special, occasional de- 
mands for that class of material which 
only the large library can afford to possess. 

As a part of the State education depart- 
ment, the New York state library feels 
under particular obligation to the colleges 
and schools of the state. We do not ex- 
pect to he of much service to a great in- 
stitution like Columbia or Cornell but to 
the small colleges and the high schools, 
we see no immediate limit of possible ser- 
vice. We hope also in some way to bring 


the teachers of the state and our educa- 
cation collection into closer touch—and we 
see further possibilities. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will now pass to 
the last paper of the session which is by 
Mr W. DAWSON JOHNSTON of the U. g. 
Bureau of education library. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION IN ITS RELATION 
TO OTHER PEDAGOGICAL 
COLLECTIONS 


The Bureau of education is interested in 
the development of all classes of educa- 
tional institutions, but particularly in those 
intended to train teachers, the normal de- 
partments of universities and normal 
schools, and this interest is especially di- 
rected to the normal schools because of the 
greater number of teachers trained in them. 
During the past year 444 students were 
enrolled in university courses in pedagogy 
as against 68,937 students attending normal 
schools. 

The Library division of the Bureau has 
been organized for the purpose of co- 
operating with other libraries in the ser- 
vice of students of pedagogy. Here again 
the normal schools show the want of such 
assistance. The average university library 
numbers about 23,000 volumes, the aver- 
age normal school library about 4,000 vol- 
umes. The advantage of the university in 
this respect might be counterbalanced by a 
superior organization in normal school 
libraries, but in this respect too the univer- 
sity is ahead of the normal school. 65 per 
cent of the universities have librarians, 
while only 41 per cent of the normal 
schools have them; 22 per cent of the 
university libraries use Library of Con- 
gress catalog cards as against 12 per cent 
of the normal school libraries. 

The Bureau of education library aims 
to strengthen pedagogical libraries in both 
universities and normal schools in three 
ways: (1) by enlarging their collections 
and improving their character, (2) by as- 
sisting the cataloging of their collec- 
tions, and (3) by helping in their refer- 

















ence work. It will promote the building up 
of pedagogical libraries by the distribution 
of documents, periodicals, books, and 
pamphlets. In the course of the recatalog- 
ing of its collections thousands of dupli- 
cates not needed by it are being discovered. 
More are being added constantly by libra- 
rians who wish to get rid of material in 
their possession. From one such source 
alone the library has received some 440 
pieces. Such material may be sent to 
Washington under the Bureau frank with- 
out expense to the donor, and forwarded 
to any who may need it, again without 
expense to the institution interested. This 
movement of material from one place 
where it is useless to another where it 
may be useful is done wholly at the ex- 
pense of the Government. 

In undertaking this clearing house func- 
tion the aim of the Bureau library is pri- 
marily to complete its own collections. For 
that reason this distribution of material 
must to a certain extent be carried on up- 
on an exchange basis, and those libraries 
must ordinarily receive most which have 
most to give. 

Harvard university library has added 
during the year to our already large col- 
lection of Harvardiana, 155 pieces. Other 
institutions have sent large collections, and 
I am certain that, as soon as it is known 
that we wish to collect this class of litera- 
ture, every one will be glad to see the 
literature of his alma mater preserved in 
the nation’s library. Town libraries, too, 
will, I am certain, cooperate with us in 
the collection of local school literature, and 
T have even a hope that they may some- 
times be induced to part with rare pamph- 
lets relating to education which have 
drified into their collections in years past, 
pamphlets which are of no interest local- 
ly, but are indispensable to us in the Bu- 
reau of education. I have in mind, as I 
speak of this, an Oration on education, by 
David McClure, printed in Northampton 
in 1783, the only copy of which known to 
Me is as good as lost on the shelves of an 
obscure New England village library. In 
these ways and others we expect much as- 
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sistance in completing our collections of 
educational Americana, and for all this 
material we hope to give full exchange 
value. But it is the ambition of the li- 
brarian to be able to assist libraries from 
which no immediate return is possible. 
To build up strong pedagogical libraries 
throughout the country is of hardly less 
importance than to establish a _ great 
library in Washington. 

While an increase in the number of peda- 
gogical libraries is from a practical point 
of view the great desideratum, an increase 
in their size is essential] to the progress 
of nedagogy as a science. The Bureau li- 
brary can further this to some extent ia 
the manner already discussed, but it can 
do more by putting its collections at the 
disposal of any who may need to use them, 
in other words, by adding its own collec- 
tions to those of the local library. This 
borrowing and lending of books like the 
exchange of them is facilitated by the Bu- 
reau’s franking privilege and should great- 
ly facilitate pedagogical research. It is 
desirable in the public interest to lend 
only such books as the local library can- 
not purchase because out of print or will 
not purchase because of their limited use. 
That is, the Bureau can supplement other 
pedagogical collections mainly by lending 
vut of print American pamphlets and 
works in foreign languages. By lending 
the former class of books it may do much 
to encourage historical research: by lend- 
ing the latter it may save us from the 
blight of provincialism. In the University 
of California in 1895 only 20 per cent of 
the books in the pedagogical library were 
in foreign languages, and it was at that 
time one of the best university collections 
in the country. In the St. Louis teachers’ 
library only 10 per cent of the books are 
in foreign languages, and the “list of books 
for teachers in the public library of Brook- 
line,” 1901, and Supplement, 1903, show 
none except English titles. These figures 
do not necessarily show that these libraries 
and others should collect more foreign 
works upon pedagogy but they do show 
that such a collection of foreign works as 
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that in the Bureau library should be made 
available to students throughout the coun- 
try and should be drawn upon whenever 
necessary to supplement the resources of 
local libraries. 

I have said that the Bureau cannot, for 
obvious reasons, undertake to supply li- 
braries with current pedagogical literature. 
It can, however, give librarians full infor- 
mation regarding current literature, and 
with this in view began in January last in 
cooperation with the Library of Congress 
vo publish catalog cards for all books on 
education published since January 1907. 
The Library of Congress will catalog all 
books copyrighted in the United States and 
the Bureau library all books acquired by 
it; the cards to be printed and distributed 
to subscribers by the Library of Congress. 
These cards shouid describe all books re- 
lating to education of interesi to Ameri- 
can studenis, and should form a record of 
current pedagogical literature of the great- 
est utility. I can only wish that our funds 
would permit us to place a depository set 
of these cards in every center of research. 
ft would not only serve to keep librarians 
informed regarding current educational lit- 
erature but it would serve to make known 
the collections available in Washington. 

The Bureau expects to publish this bib- 
liographical information in bulletin form 
as well as in card form, and with this in 
view has this year assumed the publica- 
tion of the “Bibliography of education” 
inaugurated by Mr J. I. Wyer in 1899. 
This bulletin will not list all books ac- 
quired by the Bureau; it will record only 
the most useful of current publications 
relating to education, especially works in 
English. In its preparation we hope to 
secure the cooperation of professors of 
pedagogy and librarians of pedagogical 
collections, and to make the bibliography 
an increasingly valuable aid in the selec- 
tion of books for pedagogical libraries. 

We have also undertaken the prepara- 
tion of a series of checklists of educa- 
tional literature which will be useful in 
completing collections. The first of these, 
a “List of the publications of the Bureau 


of education,” will be issued immediately, 
Others planned for are a list of foreign 
documents relating to education, a list of 
United States state educational docu- 
ments, a list of American educational peri- 
odicals, a list of American works on edu- 
cation published before 1820. 

Cataloging. I have already referred to the 
fact that the library of the Bureau of educa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Library of Con- 
gress, has undertaken to publish catalog 
cards for current publications relating to 
education, (This undertaking is described 
in detail in Library of Congress, Card sec- 
tion, Bulletin, no. 21, March 1, 1908) and 
have pointed out their value as announce- 
ments of new books. They, of course, 
have a greater value when used as a 
record of books acquired by a library. 
Three catalogers in the Bureau devote 
their time to the study of the biblio- 
graphical problems presented by pedagog- 
ical literature; they are in constant com- 
munication with a body of specialists in 
pedagogy, particularly European  peda- 
gogy, such as is assembled nowhere else 
in the country. The results of these re- 
searches and of these conferences are 
embodied in the catalog cards. These at 
present, it is true, represent only a small 
fraction of the older literature of the sub- 
ject, but with the development of the li- 
brary of the Bureau, the progress of re- 
cataloging, and an increase in the allot- 
ment for printing, it should become pos- 
sible to secure from Washington an ac- 
curate description of almost any book on 
education to be found in any library in 
this country. 

While the large task of cataloging the 
older literature of education is being car- 
ried on some assistance may be given 
catalogers of pedagogical collections in 
other libraries by printing our outline of 
classification in also our list of subject 
headings. Both of these have been worked 
out in collaboration with the Library of 
Congress and have been the subject of 
much consideration and study. Both are, 
nevertheless, tentative in character and 


‘will be published not only with a view to 
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giving suggestions to perplexed catalogers 
but also with a view to receiving sugges- 
tions relative to their further improve- 
ment. 

Reference work. In the branches of serv- 
ice already described the aim is first of all 
to assist the librarian; in the reference 
work the aim is to assist educational com- 
missions, boards and officials, and profes- 
sors and students of pedagogy. Requests 
come to the Bureau for bibliographical in- 
formation upon all classes of educational 
guestions, historical and current. It is the 
duty of two assistants to answer these 
questions. All requests for information 
relative to current topics require refer- 
ences to periodical literature. For this 
reason 31 educational periodicals not in- 
dexed in the “Reader’s guide” or “Library 
index” have been systematically examined 
and indexed since the beginning of the 
year. Many questions may be answered 
by simple reference to the catalog of the 
library or to this index; others require 
special investigation. These answers are 
typewritten and copies filed for use in 
answering the same questions as they re- 
cur. Our correspondents sometimes call 
our attention to omissions in our lists. 
We shall, therefore, be able with the prog- 
ress of this work not only to do more work 
but to do it better, and reference librarians 
wil) undoubtedly wish to refer to us more 
frequently some of their more trouble- 
sume questions. 

This direct service to the individual in- 
quirer is important, but the service to 
masses of inquirers is more important. 
For this reason we shall publish the most 
useful of our bibliographical lists. Refer- 
ences to the more important articles in 
reriodicals will be included in the annual 
Bibliography of education, an index to the 
Reports of the Commissioner of education 
to 1807 will be published in the next Re- 
port, and will be continued in card form; 
the Index to the publications of the Na- 
tional education association, published in 
1907, will be continued in card form, 
analytical entries for the Los Angeles Pro- 
ceedings having already been used. In 


addition to these indexes to special classes 
of educational literature lists of books and 
articles in periodicals relating to special 
subjects will be published in the reports 
and bulletins, and where necessary in 
separate form. The first of this series of 
special bibliographies is a List of the 
writings of Dr Wm. T. Harris. This will 
form a chapter of the next Report of the 
Commissioner of education. It will be 
issued also as a separate. 

In the Report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress for 1904 it is suggested that the 
Library of Congress may become a train- 
ing school for library workers in advanced 


.fields. Perhaps the library of the Bureau 


of education may share in some measure 
in this service of the National library by 
preparing assistants to take charge of 
pedagogical collections in universities and 
normal schools. There could hardly be 
better preparation for such work than a 
few years’ service in the Library of Con- 
gress supplemented by service in the Bu- 
reau of education. 


SECOND SESSION 
Friday, June 26, 1908, 8.15 p. m. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will begin with 
a paper by Mr T. W. KOCH on 


THE APPORTIONMENT OF _ BOOK- 
FUNDS IN COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The Committee on UCoilege and university 
library statistics has not had a meeting 
during the past year, but as chairman of 
that Committee I have had considerable 
corespondence with librarians in various 
parts of the country in regard to the statis- 
tics collected. In all this correspondence 
the question which seemed uppermost was 
that of book-funds,—not only their size 
but also their apportionment. In lieu of 
any further report from the committee, I 
beg leave to say a few words on the sub- 
ject of apportionment of book-funds in col- 
lege and university libraries. 

Professor Henry W. Rolfe of the Leland 
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Stanford Jr. Uuiversity in an article enti- 
tled “The autobiography of a college pro- 
fessor” (published in the “World’s work” 
for April, 1907) has touched upon some 
of the evils of the departmental system. 
It is not in my province to review the case 
which Professor Rolfe makes out against 
this system, but I do wish to point out how 
it affects the administration of several uni- 
versity libraries where the library funds 
are apportioned among heads of depart- 
ments (note that I do not say among the 
departments) and the residuum is spent 
under the direction of a committee of 
specialists. Some of the objections to the 
spending of all the book funds by heads 
of departments individually or otherwise 
are. 

1 It allows no voice in the matter to 
certain junior members of the faculty in 
departments where the head of the depart- 
ment does all the purchasing without con- 
sulting his colleagues. I could tell you of 
assistant professors who for years have not 
had the privilege of recommending any 
books, yet the heads of the departments 
in question have frequently allowed a good 
percentage of their department book fund 
tolapse. I know of one departmental head 
who for two years spent nearly all of his 
departmental money on editions of a 
minor author whom he was editing, and 
still another head professor who annually 
spent his assignment on the literature of 
a question of Latin syntax. Was the 
money in these cases spent for the good of 
the departments, for the welfare of the 
library, or for the professor’s individual 
work at that particular time? 

2 The method in question allowed no 
more money to a newly created department 
than to a department which had been fos- 
tered for a generation, and sometimes 
when the new department was in charge of 
an assistant professor, he was only allowed 
a half-unit. In the latter case it has al- 
ways seemed to me to bea question not of 
the comparative needs of the departments, 
but of the relative academic standing of the 
professors in charge. As a result some de- 
partments have been able to indulge in 


luxuries, while others have lacked necess}- 
ties. Some departments have been able to 
buy books for probable students of the fu- 
ture, while others have lacked the required 
tools for present-day work. 

3 One of the most pressing problems 
in library administration is the question 
of shortages or gaps in periodical publi- 
cations. The shortage arises from various 
causes, such as the purchase of an incom 
plete set to begin with, the presentation of 
odd volumes or numbers, the non-delivery 
of a particular number, or from mutila- 
tion and loss. The number of such gaps 
in the average university library is be- 
yond computation. Whatever is worti 
having in a library is generally worth com- 
pleting—if not the set, at least the vol- 
umes represented. But this is work for 
the library staff, not for the departmental 
head. Unless the librarian has a fairly 
free hand and a respectable discretionary 
fund, he will not be able to do much to- 
wards filling out gaps other than such as 
can be filled cut from gifts or exchanges. 
In certain departments the available funds 
would not be sufficient to stand any con- 
siderable outlay for back volumes, while 
in other caseg the head of the department 
lacks interest in the completion of the sets 
in his field of literature. 

4 Without a discretionary fund for the 
use of the librarian the university library 
is apt to become a series of collections on 
special subjects with very little to ce 
ment these parts together. The average 
professor wil] not buy out of his appro- 
priation beoks on the border land of his 
subject. He leaves it for his colleague in 
another department who, when consulted 
by the librarian, usually says it does not 
apply to his subject. To take several 
specific instances: Are such books as Sir 
Victor Horsley on alcohol or Starke’s book 
on the sime subject to be bought by the 
medical department, the chemical] depart- 
ment or the department of sociology? They 
doubtless would interest all three. Books 
like R. K. Duncan’s “The new knowledge, 
a popular account of the new physics and 
the new chemistry in their relation to 
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the new theory of matter,” would proba- 
bly be referred by the department of chem- 
istry to the department of physics, or vice 
yersa, if one consulted either department 
on the purchase of this book. Take an 
author like Ernest Haeckel. Whose busi- 
ness is it to see that the library has the 
latest edition of his works? The biologists 
and philosophers are equally interested in 
him while the general reader would very 
frequently want to consult him. Is there 
any departmental account to which books 
on such a subject as photography can be 
charged without causing discussion? The 
simplest solution of difficulties such as 
these would be to allow the librarian a 
wide degree of latitude and a proportion- 
ately large discretionary fund. He can 
do much as a mediator between warring 
factions if he does not have to consult 
them too often and has the power to de- 
cide for himself questions which, if re- 
ferred to others, would only stir up jeal- 
ousy and feelings of rivalry among the de- 
partments concerned. 

As an excellent summary of the whole 
question of the apportionment of book 
funds, permit me to present anonymously 
a statement prepared by the ex-librarian 
of one of our wesiern universities for the 
benefit of his successor. 

“In the early days at the university in 
question,” writes this ex-university librar- 
jan, ‘“‘the general faculty discussed the mat- 
ter and dignified professors spent hours in 
wrangling and ill temper over a problem 
which a ten year old boy with a slate 
and pencil would have solved in ten min- 
utes with nearly the same results. Then 
the business was delegated to the library 
committee. Definite allotments were made 
as before, sometimes upon a rough basis 
of units, half units and double units, and 
the early records of this committee show 
consideration of frequent protests against 
insufficient and unsatisfactory apportion- 
ment from the same departments which 
later found it difficult or impossible to 
spend the money allotted them before the 
lapse of funds at the end of the fiscal year. 
Special petitions from professors were 
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necessiry, involving delay and red tape, 
if a department wished to over-run its al- 
iotment by even a dollar or two, and the 
whole scheme involved much awkward 
bookkeeping and shifting of funds back 
and forth between different departments. 

“No plan which contemplates a hard and 
fast allotment of specific sums to different 
departments is very satisfactory, particu- 
larly when the customary proviso obtains 
that unexpended balances lapse into a 
general treasury (beyond literary jurisdic- 
tion) at the end of the fiscal or school 
year. This pernicious provision has been 
known to stimulate an annual professori- 
al scramble in the last month of the year 
to spend the balance of their allotments. 
Pitiful expedients have been devised, such 
as dealers billing books to be furnished 
later; informal inter-departmental lend- 
ing, all to make sure of spending 
money when aworthy professor didn’t 
know what he wanted or that he 
wanted anything. 

“There are always some departments 
which, from their scope or from the ability 
or zeal of the head professor, will never 
have money enough. It seems a pity not 
to allow these departments which could 
really use to advantage more money than 
a hard and fast allotment would allow, to 
profit by the inability of other departments 
to spend all their share. 

“It may be objected that this does not 
conduce to a symmetrical development of 
the library. Granted. A symmetrical de- 
velopment is of little use if the professor 
and faculty of a given department do not 
know enough or care enough about their 
library to keep their purchases up to date. 
Much better let men spend the money who 
know what they want and know how to use 
it when they get it. Neither the need for 
books nor the out-put of desirable books 
will conform to a cut and dried plan which 
contemplates spending so many dollars in 
so many months on so many subjects, and 
the book purchases resulting from long 
practice of any such plan of forced growth 
will surely embrace many hastily chosen 
and ill-considered titles and represent more 
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or less actual or relatively foolish spend- 
ing of money. 

“Since 1898 there has been no definite 
formal division of the unrestricted funds 
for books, binding and periodicals, which 
have averaged about $8,200 per annum for 
‘the past seven years. 

“The Library board decides which de- 
partments shall share in book funds and 
the head of each department understands 
that he is to submit order cards for all 
books wanted, with no thought of what 
funds may be available. These are pur- 
chased as far as funds will permit, care 
being taken that no unreasonable amount 
(the librarian being the judge) be spent 
for any single department. The general 
library figures as a department and is al- 
ways the largest spender. The apportion- 
ment of funds therefore so far as there is 
one, rests entirely with the librarian, but 
with appeal to the Library board from any 
unsatisfactory decision. This right of ap- 
peal has never been invoked by any 
department in the seven years during 
which the present plan has prevailed. No 
fixed sums are ever set apart for any de- 
partment; the entire plan is to a certain 
extent automatic and within right and 
reasonable limits the sum each department 
gets is determined by the number and ur- 
gency of its manifested wants. The libra- 
rian keeps a department account book 
which shows the sums spent for books, 
binding and periodicals, by every depart- 
ment during every year. Naturally the 
sum spent for the same department will 
vary considerably from year to year. 
These figures are never made pubile. The 
Library board may see them, but rarely 
or never asks to do so. The figures for 
single departments are sometimes used with 
the head of that department to tell him 
how much he has had during the year or to 
show him that he has more than some or 
any other department or quite as much as 
his share, but the full list is not public 
property. The best thing that can be said 
for the plan is that it works, and works 
well. It is surprising how few depart- 
ments will not get all they ask for. 
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“The plan may be varied by charging all 
bills for peroidicals and binding, directly 
to the general fund and not dividing them 
among the different departments inter- 
ested. 

“But it is fairer, though it takes a little 
more time for book-keeping, to let every 
tub stand on its own bottom and shoulder 
its share of every bill for every kind of 
expenditure. Then too it is impossible to 
determine in advance what deducticns to 
make for fixed charges such as periodicals 
and binding while the greater part of the 
total expenditure for some departments is 
for periodicals and therefore later for bind- 
ing. 

“If obliged to restrict professors in cer- 
tain dcpartments, after showing them 
from your account book that their depart- 
ments have had a full share, go over all 
their order slips with them and ask them 
to mark titles in the order of desirability 
for future purchases as fast as funds per- 
mit.” 

Mr DRURY: At the University of Illi- 
nois we had this problem up this year and 
I was in possession of the paper that Mr 
Koch has just read and I suggested that 
method of dealing with the question and 
I met with such intense opposition that I 
am sure it will not be utilized at the 
University of Illinois for several years. 
They said that they would never leave 
such discretionary powers to the librarian 
because it was an educational matter, that 
the whole educational policy of the unl- 
versity was based upon the purchase of 
books and it should be left in the hands 
of those who were shaping the policies, 
and the result of the committee, which 
had several meetings to consider how to 
form a committee to divide the funds— 
simply a beginning committee, as you 
might say, one to consider methods—the 
result was that the division of the funds 
was left in the hands of the deans of the 
colleges and the directors of the schools, 
with the librarian also on that board for 
the division of the funds. So that the 


first apportionment will then be made of 
the year’s assignments to the colleges, the 
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needs of the colleges being represented 
through the dean of the college, and then 
the funds will be divided among the de- 
partments in the college after they have 
the first main distribution. I sat on the 
committee that adopted this and I am 
pretty sure it will be adopted finally by 
the board of trustees. I consented to it 
because the University of Illinois is grow- 
ing and it is shaping its educational policy 
and it may perhaps be the best method 
now, but I must say that I agree with 
everything that has been read in Mr 
Koch’s paper. After a library has estab- 
lished itself it seems to me this power of 
distribution or the power of using the 
funds should rest with the librarian some- 
what as outlined. 

Mr KOCH: I should like to ask Mr 
Drury how much of a margin they left 
over the sum total of these different as- 
signments? 

Mr DRURY: You mean for the gen- 
eral library? 

Mr KOCH: Yes. 

Mr DRURY: Out of $25,000 last year 
they gave the general library $9,500. 

Mr KOCH: How has that $9,500 been 
spent? 

Mr DRURY: There was $2,500 for 
binding, $2,500 for periodicals and the re- 
mainder took care of a deficit of $2,000 
carried over when we did not have an as- 
signment the year before, and the remain- 
der has been spent for reference books, 
books covering subjects not covered by 
the departments of the university. 

Mr KOCH: Have you an idea how well 
this is going to work next year? For an 
example, will the man who is not on that 
committee have his wants presented with 
the same ardor as they will present 
theirs? They will get their own things 
first and then they say “My colleague so- 
and-so wants so-and-so” and he won’t get 
it. That is the usual debate. 

Mr DRURY: Well, they tried to take 
care of it by a separate committee. That 
is part of our elaborate scheme. They 
got this committee for the distribution of 
funds but they also got a separate com- 
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mittee on the library organization and ad- 
ministration and its functions are not 
fully defined yet; we cannot tell whether 
they are going to be a committee with 
power or an advisory board. We think it 
will be very helpful but it could cause a 
good deal of trouble. One of their duties 
is to collect from the different depart- 
ments each year a statement of their 
needs and this committee is to report to 
the committee on distribution. That has 
not gone into effect yet but the profes- 
sors that were on the committee seemed 
to think it would work. You see the one 
reports to the other. The other cannot 
distribute until it has learned the needs 
from each department and that matter is 
to be collected by the lower committee 
and referred to the higher. 

Mr MALCOLM G. WYER: At the Uni- 
versity of Iowa the fund is apportioned 
among the different departments by the 
library board. The library board is com- 
posed of the president of the university 
and one representative from each college 
except the College of liberal arts from 
which there are four. Each year this li- 
brary board meets and apportions the 
money among the different colleges and 
then the members which belong to the 
College of liberal arts apportion its share 
among the different departments in that 
College. I also have been endeavoring to 
have the scheme outlined by Mr Koch 
adopted at the university of Iowa and 
have met with the same sort of opposition 
that Mr Drury has found. The faculty 
members of the library board say they 
are unwilling to leave this matter in this 
way and have the librarian given such 
authority although I think it is only one 
member of the board who holds out; he 
simply says that he is unwilling to give 
up the autonomy of the department. We 
have been troubled a great deal by pro- 
fessors coming around at the end of the 
year and asking how much money we 
have left and saying they want it, they 
wish to spend it before the money reverts, 
as it does the 30th day of June every 
year, and we have had some very queer 
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purchases made by the College of den- 
tistry or one of the other colleges, simply 
to expend money which may be left in 
their fund. We get around this difficulty 
to some extent by an arrangement like 
this: as I said before our moneys revert 
on the 30th of June; what remains unex- 
pended at that time is lost to the depart- 
ment; so it has now been fixed that the 
first of May all money that is unexpended 
by any department goes to the general 
fund which is expended by myself, and I 
notified the departments the first of July 
or as soon after the first of July after the 
division is made, that so much has been 
assigned to their department and that all 
money left unexpended the first day of 
May is lost to them, and I have found 
that a great many of the departments, 
where the professors are not very anxious 
about the books which they wish to ob- 
tain, forget about that; they keep in mind 
the fact that the money reverts the first 
of July and they forget about the library 
fund going back the first of May, and so 
they don’t think about it and in the three 
years that this has been in effect, a great 
many of the departments do have the 
balance which is left the first of May and 
which is expended by me for the general 
library. 

Miss INGERSOLL (Ithaca, N. Y.): Mr 
Koch’s paper has interested me very much. 
Our own funds are divided; perhaps about 
50% of them are apportioned to the vari- 
ous departments, the orders being sub- 
mitted by the heads of departments and 
whatever remains unexpended the first of 
June reverts to our reserve fund; the re- 
mainder after the different apportions 
have been made leaves about $4000 for our 
reserve fund, which we only expend at 
the suggestion of the council. For instance, 
if the professor of Latin wants a special 
appropriation for any particular lines of 
his work he may get $100 or $200 or if 
there is some very large work that is to 
be purchased there is a special grant made 
for that, the council] meeting nearly every 
month. And then we have also a fund of 
$1000 a year for the completion of sets and 


that we use up pretty regularly. There 
are always things to be picked up in 
second-hand catalogs, sets that you have 
been looking for for years and years 
perhaps. Then we have a small fund 
of $1000 which is left to the discretion 
of the librarian, to buy books border- 
ing on perhaps more than one de 
partment. In the matter of the se. 
Jection of books by the heads of depart- 
ments, leaving no voice to the assistant 
professors, I think most of our professors 
are very generous in that respect. They 
usually solicit from those professors and 
instructors lists of books which they want 
to use in these particular classes. Of 
course there are exceptions to these rules, 
As to our having very unwise suggestions 
at times, I think perhaps we all have had 
the same experience. One year there wag 
a certain professor away on his sabbatical 
vacation and one of the assistant profes- 
sors who was in charge came to me and 
said “Do you know where Prof. Blank left 
off in such a given bibliographical catalog? 
1 would like io begin writing out titles 
there.” That seemed to be his idea, to 
go through this book which contained all 
the particular things published in his par- 
ticular line. I have often hoped that there 
might be some way whereby the smaller 
amounts might be given to the different 
departments, leaving more to the discre- 
tion of the librarian. Some departments 
never use up their appropriation but these 
revert to the genera! fund and are really 
used over again in buying books perhaps 
of more importance to the library as a 
whcle. 

Mr H. O. SEVERANCE: The library of 
the University of Missouri also has some 
difficulties along this line. In the first 
place, our funds come from two sources, 
one from the legislature. This year we 
had $9000 from the legislature. Then there 
is in the university an incidental or li- 
brary fee, as it is called, which goes to the 
library; in the medical department it is 
ten dollars per student, in the engineering 
department ten dollars, in the College of 
arts and science five dollars. One of the 
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difficulties comes along this line: the col- 
lege of medicine and the college of agri- 
culture, each wants all the fees that have 
beer taken in for that department or that 
college, and we have been doing different- 
ly. The funds have been divided some- 
thing like this: in the College of agricul- 
ture about 30% of the teaching has been 
done by men who are in the College of 
arts and science and consequently a cer- 
tain percentage of the funds that were 
taken in in the College of agriculture was 
put over into the College of arts for ex- 
penditure in that college. That has raised 
some question; they are not quite satis- 
fied with that. This year, the last two 
years in fact, the apportionment for each 
of the colleges was made by the librarian 
and he recommended to the board that 
each of the colleges should have a lump 
sum. In the College of agriculture, for 
instance, after 20% had been taken out 
and added to the College of arts funds, 
the amount remaining was sent to 
the dean and the dean consulted his men 
and decided on the portion within the 
college itself; that is, the department of 
animal husbandry would have so much and 
the other departments so much; but in the 
College of arts I divided it as it had been 
done before. The head of the department, 
as Mr Koch has decribed it, is given a 
certain amount, but I had a regulation al- 
s0 passed that if the amount was not ex- 
pended within twelve months after the 
notification was made to the head of the 
department, that the funds available would 
lapse. Now the library does not lose 
lapsed department appropriations, they go 
into a general fund to be expended by the 
librarian, and in the apportionment of the 
funds which came from the fees I left a 
liberal amount for the librarian to expend, 
so that if we want to buy a part of a 
set to fill up a broken set, or to buy a new 
set, the librarian has been able to do s0 
without going to any board during this 
last year. But there has been a feeling 
that there should be a library committee 
and one has been appointed representing 
each of the colleges and it is distinctly 
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understood that that library committee 
§g advisory only. 

A paper was next read by Mr F. K. W. 
DRURY, on 


THE CARE OF MAPS 


There are five common ways in which 
maps are issued: 

1 Maps bound in books, called Atlases 

2 Maps folded for pocket use, called 
Pocket maps 

3 Maps mounted on rollers for wall dis- 
play, called Roller maps 

4 Maps pasted on revolving spheres, 
called Globes 

5 Maps loose in sheet form, called Sheet 
maps 

1 Atlases. It is obvious that atlases 
can best be treated as books. 

2 Pocket maps. Pocket maps with text 
may well be treated as books and kept with 
the smaller atlases. If they have no text, 
however, it may be advisable to dismount 
them and treat them as sheet maps. It 
is thus possible to eliminate pocket maps 
entirely, making them either books or 
sheet maps. 

3 Roller maps. These may be kept in 
the roller map form; or they may be dis- 
mounted and treated as sheet maps; or 
they may be hung upon the walls of the 
library. 

1) If kept as roller maps they must be 
stored. The following are the principal 
schemes: 

(a) To tie them up, tag them, and hang 
them on numbered hooks, suspended from 
one end. 

(h) They may be stood in large wall 
cases with racks inside to keep them up- 
right or a frame work may be built within 
similar to an umbrella rack. 

(c) They may be laid in long narrow 
drawers or cases with the tag tied at the 
end of the roller. 

(d) they may be dismounted from the 
rollers they come on, attached to Harts- 
horn spring rollers similar to window 
shades and kept in a Hartshorn roller 
case. It is a good method for Seminar 
rooms. 
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2) <A second way of dealing with roller 
maps is to dismount them entirely from 
the roll and treat them as sheet maps. The 
Library of Congress has adopted this 
method and recommends it. The cut sec- 
tions are brought together again by past- 
ing a band of cotton along each edge, leav- 
ing a small space for folding between each 
sheet. 

3) A third method suggested is to 
hang the roller maps upon the wall. There 
is generally not much space available in 
the average library for such display and 
certainly this method is limited to a few 
maps only. A fixed location number with 
a definite reference from the catalog card 
would seem to be adequate for roller maps, 
as there are generally not enough of them 
to warrant minute classification and ar- 
rangement. 

4 Globes. The consideration of globes 
is allied to that of maps but the problem 
is entirely different and need not be men- 
tioned further. 

Lastly we have 

5 Sheet maps. We will first consider 
how to store sheet maps and then where 
to store them for we have practically re- 
duced all our maps to the sheet basis. 


How to store sheet maps 


The first rule in map filing is to keep 
them flat. No more than one fold should 
be allowed, and some say not even one, 
(If it is necessary to fold, back the fold 
with a wide strip of cloth to prevent wear.) 
The flat sheet maps may be mounted or 
unmounted. They may be filed in various 
ways: 

1) Loose in drawers or sliding shelves, 
similar to drawers. This is probably the 
most economical way to care for the 
maps. The chief expense is carpentering 
which must be considered. In order to 
keep the maps from becoming mixed, pro- 
tecting them from dust, and for easier 
handling the following methods have been 
proposed: 

(a) A manila folder for each map simi- 
lar to the folders used in vertical files. 

(b) A manila folder for each group or 
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set of maps. This is a kind of portfolio 
made of stout manila or tough, heavy 
paper, capable of holding about twenty 
maps. 

(c) Board portfolios for groups of 
maps. This is perhaps as common a 
method as is now in use in libraries, 
The portfolio can be carried about from 
room to room, will stand much handling 
and for collections frequently used is of 
real advantage. The advantage of port- 
folios are their good protection from dust 
and from much handling of the maps, the 
keeping tosether of sets relating to one 
subject, and their cheapness. Some of 
the objections are their large size, their 
clumsiness in handling, the inconvenience 
of using, and the liability of the loose 
maps getting lost. They also require hori- 
zcntal rolier shelving to be satisfactorily 
stored, upon which dust will collect 
though the maps themselves will be pro- 
tected. 

2) Dissected maps. These must be 
mounted upon cloth or other material. 
They may be cut and folded in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

(a) To lie flat, after being cut to the 
size of the drawer, shelf or portfolio in 
which they may be stored. 

(b) To be bound up to stand upon the 
shelf as a book or pocket map. 

(c) To file in pamphlet boxes, especial- 
ly if cut to a small enough size. 

There are some inherent objections to 
the dissection of maps. The chief of them 
is that it affects the accurate use of the 
map for any sort of measurement. Also it 
seems like wanton mutilation, and a sac- 
rifice to the dread machine of uniformity 
and standard size. It is not right to sac- 
rifice utility and efficiency to system. It 
is also next to impossible to get satisfac- 
tory photographic reproductions on ac- 
count of the unsightliness of the muslin 
streaks and it certainly reduces the value 
of the old and valuable maps to have them 
dissected. Moreover if reduced to a 
small pocket size they are more easily 
stolen than if kept in larger form; and 
they assume the size of a pamphlet and 
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this we know is the hardest sort of thing 
to keep in order. In talking with geo- 
logical experts we have found them un- 
alterably opposed to dissecting office 
maps. It is a useful expedient for field 
use. In a library much used maps in 
the reference room may conveniently be 
dissected, mounted, bound, and treated as 
a book. 

3) Folded maps. We may fold our 
maps once without mounting them but the 
fold must be strengthened. If not, there 
will be a subsequent defacement on account 
of the crease. The map if much used will 
need repair and must finally be mounted. 
It would seem economy to do the mounting 
in the first place. 

4) Bound maps. It is possible for all 
dissected maps to be folded and put in 
binders after which they will be treated as 
books. The Indiana state library reduced 
all its maps to this form making the size 
not less than 6xSin. nor more than 
9xllin. The map was then pasted in one 
side of a muslin covered back like a book 
cover and shelved in pamphlet boxes, 
usually 4 to 6 maps in a box. The cost per 
map for their collection averaged 85c. 

A temporary binder is however very use- 
ful for maps of uniform size which can be 
joined together uncer one cover. For ex- 
ample the Topographical sheets of the 
United States survey are handled in this 
way at the Library of Congress. The sheets 
are gathered into states and arranged 
alphabetically. The index sheet is prefixed 
and a manuscript title and table of con- 
tents is added. Each map is then tipped 
on a slightly larger sheet of manila paper 
and then a whole state is bound tem- 
porarily in the Chinese style, by lacing 
with stout twine. It is also possible to 
“klip” them together. 

Permanent binding is advisable in some 
cases. It depends somewhat upon the use. 
It is a cheap way of preserving complete 
units and maps may be put into stencil 
board covers for as cheap as 15c. each. 
Fer large sizes they are heavy and awk- 
ward but this can be overcome somewhat 
by the method of storage. For certain 
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little used maps, such as canal maps, har- 
bor maps, etc., it might well be considered 
whether it is not economy to bind them up 
together, fold in the maps to a certain size 
and thus care for them. This depends 
upon whether you admit of dissection or 
not. 

5) Hung maps. Maps must be hung 
on a frame, provided their use warrant 
their being kept out in this way. The 
Los Angeles public library devised a frame 
work in 1893 for this purpose. Each map 
was bound along the upper edge with extra 
heavy cloth. This was punched in the 
upper right hand corner and along the 
upper edge as often as the wire rods oc- 
curred. In these punched holes were fas- 
tened wire hooks which hung up the maps 
on rings strung on three rods at equal dis- 
tances in a frame. Thus each map could 
be removed at pleasure as a book. 

6) Rolled maps. In addition to the 
Hartshorn roller case already spoken of, 
there is one other method of keeping 
maps on rollers which is worthy of atten- 
tion at the present time. This is the 
Jenkins map roller, made by Charles S. 
Jenkins, Lansdale, Pa. This device cost- 
ing $59 consists of a cylinder accommodat- 
ing 30 large size maps or as many small 
maps as will fit upon the surface occupied 
by such a large map, so that it would be 
possible to get over 150 topographical 
sheets on one of these rollers. The maps 
are kept in position by fingers which re- 
lease each map in turn as the cylinder is 
revolved, but if you stop the cylinder at 
any point and then reverse it, all the maps 
are let down with the one wanted in front. 
It is extremely practical and combines 
great economy of space with ability of 
quick reference. 

Mr J. N. Larned reports in the “Library 
Journal” in 1892 of a method of storing the 
maps in the Buffalo public library on roll- 
ers, mounting about six on split sticks 
8 feet long, each map being fastened at the 
top to the stick and rolled around it. Each 
roll is then put in tubes 3in. in diameter 
and kept in a rack 7 ft. long, 3 ft. deep and 
5 ft. 6in. high, holding 198 tubes or 1,188 
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maps. It recommends itself as a system 
of storage, but any rolled map is difticult 
to consult and such a method could not be 
recommended for reference use. 

It is possible for the maps to be rolled 
without a stick and put in pasteboard 
eylinders and then if properly tagged, laid 
away for reference, but the same objection 
about rolling holds for this. 

Where to store sheet maps 

Before we can discuss the question 
where to store them, we must discuss their 
size and reach some conclusion about that. 
The following sizes are suggested as being 
convenient for reference: 

Size 1, the largest: 

Lenox library allows 53 in. x 40 in. 

Buffalo public allows 54 in. x 42 in. 

Certainly this is as !arge as we need go. 
Size 2, large enough for ordinary maps: 

Harvard university library allows 46 in. 
x 31 in. 

Naval observatory allows 42 in. x 36 in. 

U. S. geological survey allows 44% in. 
x 44% in. 

These sizes show how libraries which 
have a great number of maps allow for 
their storage and in the cases just cited 
this is the largest size used, the maps being 
folded once to come within it. 

Size 3, smaller maps: 

Harvard allows 35 in. x 27 in. 

Library of Congress allows 38 in. x 22 in. 

Lenox library allows 30 in. x 24 in. 

In this size are comprised all maps which 
can conveniently go into these measure- 
merts. Larger maps go in the larger size. 
Size 4, smallest size: 

This size is for flat maps, perhaps folded 
put not hound up nor put in pamphlet 
boxes. Suggested: 141%4 in.x10 in., or 
correspondence size 12 in.x10 in. This 
size is suggested in order to accommodate 
maps in the vertical files now made and 
on the market. 

Every one writing on this subject has 
impressed the necessity for shallow draw- 
ers. Great weight comes as maps pile up 
and there is great inconvenience in search- 
ing through a pile three or four inches thick. 
In order to arrive at a basis of reckon- 
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ing, actual count was made of a pile of 
the topographical sheets issued by the U. §, 
geological survey. It was found that there 
were 167 of these to an inch, but the pile 
had been somewhat compressed and the 
sheets were laid very close. It would 
therefore be perfectly safe to reckon 100 
topograpbical sheets to an inch. No 
drawers or shelves therefore should be 
deeper than two inches and it might be 
better to restrict them to 11% inches. 

Many devices have been proposed for 
storing maps and the end is not yet. We 
will take them up so far as known and 
state the advantages and disadvantages so 
far as possible. 

1) Ordinary shelves. 
practical to use ordinary shelving for 
maps. Portfolios can be laid upon them, 
but this shouid be only as a last resort, as 
roller shelves are very superior. 

2) Portfolios laid upon shelves, pre- 
ferably roller or sliding shelves. It is only 
necessary to mention the necessity of con- 
venient access to show why we insist on 
the moving shelves. Portfolios upon 
shelves are probably as common as any 
way of storing maps at the present time. 
We do not argue in favor of it unless ex- 
tremely limited ag to funds. 

3) Pigeon hole cases. In getting away 
from shelves and portfolios, pigeon hole 
cases have been devised, in which the maps 
could be laid, with some kind of front to 
keep out the dust. Such cases can be made 
cheaply by the local carpenter and if of 
proper dimensions the maps can be stored 
in them. The cleats to hold the shelves 
should be full length to prevent warping, 
and a false bottom board should be used 
upon which the maps may rest, in crder to 
prevent wear upon the bottom map. It is 
much better however if these shelves can 
te made to slide, 

4) Cabinet of drawers. A case of drawers 
is preferred by many librarians. It is 


It does not seem 


adopted by the Lenox library in New York. 
Drawers have some objections; small maps 
may get lost among the large ones, there 
is the labor of getting and especially of 
returning the maps to their proper place. 
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To avoid weight, they should not be over 
two inches deep; and it is recommended 
that screws be used to hold the drawers to- 
gether, as dovetailing, nails, or glue will 
not prevent the weight from pulling the 
drawers apart. They shculd be constructed 
of the lightest wood and the front face 
should either let down or up. 

A good scheme is a hinge to the front 
which lets down, being hooked to the sides 
of the drawers when closed. A very im- 
portant feature in the construction of the 
drawer is to have at the back a light 
guard of metal or wood, 6in. wide, which 
will prevent the maps from rolling up and 
accumulating at the back or working out 
of the drawers by reason of the jar of 
closing. 

If the librarian does not care to design 
such a cabinet, it is possible to secure a 
satisfactory form from the firms making 
office furniture. We give the following 
items from some recent catalogs. 

Cabinet drawers in horizontal units 


88 in. x 22% in. x 1% in. 4 drawers, $21 


600 maps 

80% in.x 23% in.x24%in. 4 drawers, $17 
800 maps 

314% in.x24in.x1%in. 56 drawers, $19 
750 maps 


The number of maps given for each of 
these units is on the basis of 100 maps to 
the inch as stated before. 

5) Sliding shelves. More satisfactory 
for use than drawers are sliding shelves. 
They can be made similar to drawers with 
the front to let down as a hinge as sug- 
gested before or with wooden flaps in 
front to swing up as the drawers are 
opened. Columbia university has plans for 
the former of these and the Library of 
Congress is using the latter at present. 
Harvard has cases 5ft. 6in. high with 
sliding shelves four inches apart in order 
to take three or four portfolios. They are 
made of pine wood of gridiron construc- 
tion being lighter and less expensive than 
if solid. The United States geological sur- 
vey has metal cases and sliding metal 
shelving and swinging doors. Mr F. H. 
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Parsons in the “Library Journal” for 
June 1895 objects to any kind of front to 
his shelves. He says that hinge fronts 
are a nuisance, doors are troublesome, 
sliding drawers stick, sliding tops won't 
work, and he recommends letting the dust 
come in, but puts a sheet of wrapping 
paper on top of the pile of maps. We can- 
not agree with him but think it preferable 
to protect the maps from dust in some 
way, glass doors being the most desirable 
if they can be afforded. 

Every library probably has, or desires 
to have a set of the Topographical sheets 
which are forming the atlas of the United 
States issued by the U. S. geological survey. 

The following method of care for these 
is suggested by an expert: 

A cabinet with enough sliding shelves 
to provide one for each state. A hinged 
front on each shelf, making it into a 
drawer when hooked to the sides, and the 
thin protection at the back; the whole 
estimated to cost about $60. 

Personally our preference runs to the 
unit idea on account of the possibility of 
uniform growth. 

6) Inclined cases. Maps can be stored 
in inclined cases similar to those used in 
picture stores for unframed pictures or by 
architects for architectural plans. This is 
a solution of the difficulty of drawers and 
sliding shelves, i. e. that the map wanted 
is always on the botton. 

One company makes a unit portfolio 
section, being 28 in. x 23% in. x 3% in. 2 
drawers, $21 capable of holding 700 maps. 

The thickness of the drawer (3% in.) 
does not matter in this case as it is possi- 
ble to consult the maps as in a vertical 
tile. It might be better to keep the maps 
in manila folders if filed in this way which 
would reduce the number accommodated. 
Another file of this sort is made to hold 
maps 36 in. x 24in., also being made to hold 
them as large as 48 in. x 361n. or twice this 
size. The cases are 4 in. thick, cost $21 
and hold 400 maps. Jt is designed to ac- 
commodate the tracing sheets and blue 
prints of architects. It is good but ex- 
pensive. 
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7) Vertical files. The good features of 
vertical files may be used for the storage 
of maps. The largest size drawers now 
made by the commercial houses accommo- 
date the legal cap papers and we have in- 
dicated this as size 4, 14%in.x10in. 
There is also the more common corres- 
pondence size which will take maps 


12in.x10in. and be useful for other 
things. 
Horizontal units may be _ purchased 


containing two drawers each and accommo- 
dating about 4000 maps for about $18. 
Vertical units may be purchased of four 
drawers each containing about 10,000 
maps for $30. It is necessary to remember 
however that these are small sizes and 
will only contain folded maps or very 
small ones. It will be almost necessary 
also to keep them in manila folders as 
correspondence is now filed, which would 
reduce the number of maps capable of 
being contained in them very considerably 
—fully half if not more. 

It would doubtless be possible to have 
vertical files made wide enough to contain 
unfolded maps, provided the order were 
big enough. There is a possibility in this 
sort of storage which has not yet been 
tried. 

8) Racks. The only suggestion for 
racks comes from the Los Angeles public 
library. The scheme has already been 
spoken of. 

9) Pamphlet boxes. The use of pam- 
phlet boxes does not need explanation. 

10) Bound volumes. The Geologic 
atlas of the United States geological sur- 
vey comes unbound in thin folios, the 
Topographical sheets may be bound so, the 
weather maps may be bound by months. 
All of these flexible publications of map 
size are best accommodated in a case made 
high enough to take them standing up- 
right. Frequent partitions are put in 
about three inches apart. The folios are 
then arranged by the serial number and 
stand upon a wooden slide or traveler 
which acts as a car to bring the folios to 
the front in each partition. An upright, 
one inch high, is at the back of the slide 
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to keep the folios from sliding off behind 
and remaining out of reach. Such a case 
may be made as wide as desired, and high 
and deep enough to take the folios. It 
may easily be fitted as a unit. 

11) Roller maps. We have already 
spoken of the Jenkins manifold revolving 
rack as a practical way of storing and an 
excellent means of quick reference. For 
seminar rooms and college libraries sucha 
device is always essential. The Hartshorn 
roller case is cheaper but does not hold ag 
many maps. 

12) Maps rolled. We object to rolling 
as destroying ease in consulting a map. 
Nevertheless for storing maps in compact 
space the rolled form is practical. A good 
deal of space can be saved by dividing a 
cabinet diagonally, into which partitions 
the rolls can be laid. The longest maps 
stretch from one corner diagonally to the 
other and the shorter maps occupy the 
shorter spaces. 

We have endeavored to sum up the 
methods now in use or that seems most 
practical for storing maps. We do not 
claim that we have covered every device 
but we feel that it should be possible for 
the librarian to select from this assort- 
ment the kind of storage to which his 
library is best adapted. 


Mounting, repair, etc. 


All librarians agree that maps should 
be mounted if it can be afforded. It is 
always advisable; it gives longer life to 
the map, it makes it easier to handle, and 
it seems as essential for a map to be 
mounted as for a book to be bound. The 
various backings used for mounting maps 
are cheese cloth, cotton cloth, muslin, 
cambric, brown linen and white linen. 

The report of the Librarian of Congress 
for 1901, page 266 gives suggestions as to 
the best methods of mounting and explains 
the system in use at Washington. 


Classification and cataloging 


A division of the subject upon which 
there is general agreement is the subject 
of accessioning, classifying and cataloging 
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the maps. In order to keep this paper 
within bounds its discussion will be 
omitted. 

In case no card catalog can be compiled 
a satisfactory form of indexing the maps is 
by an index map or key chart. It shows on 
the map all the library has on a given 
locality, and also at a glance the fact that 
it may have nothing on some other lo- 
cality. 


Convenience for use 


Of course a separate map room is desir- 
able but it is not always possible. If a 
separate room is not available, certainly 
the maps should be consulted in a place 
where the light is good. Harvard univer- 
sity has just completed and occupies a 
special map room. The Library of Con- 
gress also has special furniture and equip- 
ment. 

The tables for consultation should be of 
two sorts, some for persons standing and 
others for them sitting. Harvard has a 
useful device connected with its consulta- 
tion table. Just inside the front edge is 
a long slot through which the maps may 
be slid without being leaned against in 
consultation. The table is 5ft. wide and 
slightly sloping. 

The use cf the maps should be limited 
to the room itself, and they should never 
be loaned outside the library, for if a map 
once leaves the building, it seldom comes 
back. 

This ends our discussion of the care of 
maps. It has been our endeavor to sum- 
marize the efforts of the past and to pre- 
sent them in logical form for discussion. 
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Dr B. C. STEINER: We have tried a 
scheme which to us seems thoroughly 
satisfactory for the arrangement of the 
United States topographic maps and which 
we find makes them very easily and fre- 
quently consulted. We do not like the 
alphabetical arrangement of the Library of 
Congress, because nobody knows the names 
of the maps until he makes a special 
search. What are the things that you 
know about a place? These things are its 
latitude and longitude, they are the natural 
bases of classification, not any alphabetical 
basis. There is one other important basis 
and that is the State in which the area 
covered by the topographical map is lo- 
cated. We must bear in mind that many 
of the maps run over from one state into 
another. In that case it is the policy of 
the topographic survey to place first the 
name of the state which occupies the great- 
er part of the map or if there be three or 
four states, at least the plurality, if I may 
use such a word, of the space occupied by 
the map. Consequently we followed that 
same rule and have put a map which might 
be at the corner, for example, of New 
York and New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
among the maps of New York, if New 
York be the first state named in the map. 
Then we took the longitude as the cardinal 
basis for our scheme of classification and 
we discovered that maps may be classified 
into three main divisions. There is, first, 
the class which we may call the special 
maps, though they are not all so called by 
the Government, which are almost impos- 
sible of any very exact classification be- 
cause they are issued for some special 
purpose, as for example, to give the very 
minute topography of a mining region or 
sometimes to give a very large region in 
one map. We put these in a special class, 
which I will admit we have not as yet 
fixed in any very definite way. As there 
are few of these in any state hitherto we 
have not as yet felt the need of any definite 
arrangement. We have left two large 
classes of maps. One of those classes is 


mapped out on a scale of a fourth of a 
degree to each map; the other is mapped 
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out on a scale of a sixteenth of a degree 
to each map. Though I am not a westerner 
I knew that there were thirty-six sections 
in every township numbered from one up 
to thirty-six. Following the analogy given 
by the Federal land office we at once had 
a system of classification in which no 
map’s number has more than six possible 
digits and many maps have only five. We 
decided we would begin with the east as 
that seemed to be a little more in accord- 
ance with geographic habits. So we de- 
cided we would give longitude the prefer- 
ence and arrange the classification in ac- 
cordance with it. We call the scale giving 
four maps to a degree large scale and the 
other one small scale,—purely arbitrary 
names, simply because it was convenient. 
Giving the longitude the place of honor we 
have, for instance, for the first map of the 
small scale in a degree such a symbol as 
this: “71 29 1”, which means that the 
area included in the map lies in the 71st 
meridian of longitude west of Greenwich, 
and in the 39th parallel of north latitude, 
and is the first of the sixteen maps in that 
degree. Another advantage of this ar- 
rangement is that it keeps much more to- 
gether maps of the same locality and when 
such maps are not together you know they 
can be found in the next degree symbols. 
For example, we finish up the Tist 
meridian before we take up the 72nd and 
so on to the western boundary of the state. 

We find this makes the maps extremely 
accessible and that the arrangement is very 
simple. The maps can be numbered with 
great rapidity so that they were all classi- 
fied in a very short time. 

Another advantage of this system over 
the alphabetical one of arrangement is that 
it is possible to classify maps far in ad- 
vance of the period of their issue. By 
taking an atlas it is possible to ascertain 
just how many maps can possibly be issued 
on any given scale and consequently we 
can leave spaces in our classification for 
the new maps as they are issued from time 
to time and do not have to re-write the 
record of the maps contained in any given 
portfolio. 











TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


Mr W. K. JEWETT: Referring to the 
use of maps I would like to describe the 
method used in the Geographical survey. 
Cases have been described by Mr Drury 
but they are arranged in a two-story map 
stack, just like a two-story book stack, 
above the first floor of cases being a deck 
with an iron stairway leading up to it and 
on this deck being another row of cases 
just like those below and then these cases 
are in sections, each section containing 
so many sliding shelves and the whole 
section closed by vertical double doors. 
It seems to me an excellent way of utiliz- 
ing the utmost capacity of the room for 
map storage. In the Coast and geodetic 
survey I saw rolled maps stored very much 
as Mr Drury described them in the Buffalo 
public library. That is to say, they were 
kept in tin cases just like a great big 
diploma case and those filed horizontally 
in a suitable rack and on the tin cap of 
each case was lettered the number of the 
map inside. I have forgotten whether it 
was a serial number or a class symbol but 
at any rate what was inside of the case 
was lettered on the map so as you stood 
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in front of the rack you could see at a 
glance what case you wanted to consult. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will call for the re 
port of the Nominating committee at this 
time. 

Mr BARR (Chicago, Ill.): Mr Chair- 
man, the nominating committee submits 
the following names for the officers of 
this section for the ensuing year: for 
Chairman, Mr W. W. Bishop, superinten- 
dent of the reading room of the Library 
of Congress; for Secretary, Miss Elisa 
Willard, reference librarian of the Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburg. 

The CHAIRMAN: Other nominations 
are in order if it is so desired at this time. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the report be adopted and that the secre- 
tary be authorized to cast the ballot of 
the Section for the candidates named, 
which was accordingly done and the nom- 
inees were duly declared elected president 
and secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN: This brings us to 
the close of our College and reference con- 
ference and as chairman of this section 
I thank you for your hearty cooperation. 

Adjourned. 


TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


The meeting was called to order by its 
chairman, W. T. Porter of Cincinnati, 
Wednesday, June 24, at 8.15 p. m. 

Mr Porter expressed his pleasure at 
the number in attendance, and after a 
few words, introduced the speaker of the 
evening, JACOB STONE, trustee of the 
Minneapolis public library, who presented 
a most interesting and comprehensive pa- 
per, entitled: 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS AND THEIR 
USES 


Several years’ experience as member of 
a library board will perhaps warrant the 
expression of some opinions and views 
which deserve consideration. 

In what I have to say, however, may 


I not be understood as a learner rather 
than as a teacher, and if sufficient in- 
terest attaches to this paper, to lead to a 
discussion of the points involved, I shall 
feel amply rewarded. 

The subject of Library Buildings nat- 
urally divides itself into the question of 
location, construction and arrangement. 

Location. Here at once a difficult prob- 
lem presents itself for solution. On the 
one hand is the question of accessibility, 
on the other that of retirement. A pub- 
lic library in a place of from 2000 to 20,- 
000 inhabitants can well be located in the 
heart of the city as the question of noise 
is not so disturbing a feature as in larger 
cities. While a library is primarily for 
the housing and distribution of books, it 
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is also for the affording of facilities for 
reading and reference. In these modern 
days, instead of being a quiet sequestered 
nock for the scholarly and studious, it has 
become an aggressive force in the com- 
munity, and must push its way in among 
the busy haunts of men, reaching out the 
torch of knowledge to lighten the way of 
the ignorant and careless. And this neces- 
sity requires an easily accessible location 
for the building, within a moment’s reach 
of the busy man of the world as well as 
of his wife and family. With space suf- 
ficient about it to insure an abundance 
of iight ard air—two prime requisites— 
and groucas of sufficient size to allow 
of its being away from the dust and noises 
of the street, its location can be con- 
venient and impressive. In the smaller 
cities the comparative inexpensiveness of 
land will admit of generous space. 

In the larger cities the problem is a 
different one and contact with the public 
generally can only be gained by means of 
branches and stations. A large central 
building, the great reservoir from which 
may be drawn books for the branches and 
stations, its use largely for reference and 
study, it occupies the leading position. 
Here the administrative work is carried 
on. Here the valuable books of refer- 
ence are kept and here, if anywhere, are 
the museums and art-galleries. Its lo- 
cation can be easily more retired, al- 
though in this case, also, the question of 
accessibility should be borne in mind. As 
an example of civic taste, in its design, 
construction, care and administration, it 
should hold high before the community the 
standard of artistic and practical utility. 

Construction. It would be impossible 
within the limits of this paper to go ex- 
tensively into the question of architecture 
and construction. Without being offen- 
sively ornate, the library building should 
be built along lines of simple dignity and 
beanty, consonant to the great work it is 
intended for. In its design the interior 
arrangement shculd be the primary con- 
sideration, that wisely determined upon, 
and all else subordinated. Facilities for 
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economical administration, for public con- 
venience, for proper care and room for 
books are the essentials and with these a 
structure which shall show what it stands 
for and be an example of fitness and 
beauty. 

If I were to build a lbrary, I should first 
secure the services of a consulting archi- 
tect of standing and the primary step 
‘would be a conference with the librarian, 
and afterwards with the trustees. I say 
“afterwards with the trustees” for it is a 
well established fact that all properly con- 
stituted library boards are the docile dis- 
ciples of the librarians and whatever they 
bid us do, we do. 

Arrangement. In speaking upon this 
feature of the subject, let me emphasize 
what I consider the primary object of a 
public library, viz., the storage and distri- 
bution of books. Reading rooms, reference 
rooms, art galleries, lecture rooms, club 
rooms, all are admirable, but I maintain 
are not necessary adjuncts of a public 
library and with the possible exception of 
reading and reference rooms, should not 
be considered unless or until what to me 
seems legitimate needs of the institution 
are fully met. In the case of a library sup- 
ported by public taxation, it is a grave ques- 
tion whether the use of the public funds is 
warranted in any other direction. This 
may seem to many of you as a Narrow 
view of the uses and range of a public 
library, but to my thinking, the great and 
preeminent value of books per se, so far 
outwelghs other and kindred advantages 
as to make the expenditure of money for 
books of the first importance. But whether 
my theory be true or not, I cannot justify 
the expenditure of money raised by taxa- 
tion in any other direction. The taxpayer 
nas a right to demand that the money he 
pays into the city treasury shall be ex- 
pended for the purpose for which it was 
raised--for strictly library purposes. This 
is a point which I should be glad to hear 
discussed by so intelligent a body as this. 
The generosity of private citizens may well 
add whatever is akin to the objects of a 
library, and should be welcomed but all 
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else should be subordinated to its proper 
functions. Certainly the corridors and 
halls of a building devoted to quiet and 
study should not echo to the footfalls or be 
subject to the pranks of pupils of a school 
of any kind in the building. 

Books, books, books! This let it not be 
forgotten is the great object and end, and 
anything which diverts from or interferes 
with this object should have no place in a 
library building. 

I cannot but believe, however, that this 
simple steady object should be pursued by 
the trustees of a public library and that no 
alluring schemes should be allowed to 
make demands upon our means and time. 

Uses of a library. I pass over the ob- 
vious advantages of a large, well lighted 
delivery room, with stack rooms of easy 
accessibility, a librarian’s office which can 
be easily reached and a commodious refer- 
ence and reading room and refer to the 
features which may be fairly subjects of 
discussion. 

Newspaper and periodical room. The 
question might properly be raised whether 
this feature is the proper function of a 
library—and here let us not allow our 
benevolent emotions to govern. It is true 
that here ure attracted many who do not 
appreciate or enjoy the reading of books 
and also that it is a means of keeping 
from the streets many who, but for this 
opportunity would occupy themselves in 
much less beneficial ways. A library, how- 
ever, is not a benevolent institution, nor is 
it a religious society, admirable and valua- 
ble as these are. It is not designed for the 
propagation of any particular religion or 
for missionary purposes. It is simply, to 
my thinking, an association of free and in- 
dependent citizens who have organized un- 
der what seems to them the most effective 
form for the purpose of purchasing, caring 
for and distributing among themselves, 
well chosen, interesting and helpful books. 

Doubtless periodicals to a large extent 
are desirable reading, but can the same be 
said of newspapers? It must be confessed 
that much that is printed in the newspaper 
is neither elevating nor instructive, but 
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on the other hand there is much in them 
that is stimulating and helpful? Whether 
these latter advantages outweigh the 
many prevalent evils of the public press 
is a serious question. 

Standard magazines and periodicals cer- 
tainly have their place in the shelves of a 
library and in a reading room, but should 
not the line be drawn here? 

Open shelf room. This feature seems 
to have secured an unassailable place in 
library work. To see and handle the vari- 
ous books gathered here, stimulates and in- 
terests many whom the cold pages of a 
catalog would not attract. Those of us 
who have always lived in an atmosphere 
of books can with difficulty appreciate 
what this opportunity to “bruwse” among 
them means to those who have been denied 
this privilege. To handle, to even super- 
ficially delve into these mines of thought 
and information opens the way often to 
that thirst for knowledge which these in- 
stitutions are created to satisfy. It creates 
an atmosphere of literature in which many 
an unthinking mind will develop and 
mature. What hidden talents may develop 
here! What impulse may here be given 
which will be a lifelong source of happi- 
ness and good! 

I want to testify here to the general 
trustworthiness of the public in this de- 
partment. While it is undoubtedly true 
that abuses and thefts sometimes occur— 
and I would by no meaus minimize their 
seriousness—I consider them a very small 
factor in this department of library work, 
and can well be afforded in view of the 
general good gained. In our own library 
we have not even found an attendant 
necessary in this room. Entered by a 
stiled gateway adjoining the delivery desk 
and the only egress being directly in front 
of the delivery desk, so many books are 
taken out of the library through this room 
that the work of the attendants is con- 
siderably lightened and we feel that a sub- 
stantial benefit is afforded the public. 
Here exists that delightful democracy of 
books which dispenses with the distinc- 
tions of wealth and station and our fellow 
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citizens of all ranks meet upon a common 
footing. 

Children’s room. This feature of a 
library seems to me of very great import- 
ance. To stimulate and guide the young 
mind by the use of proper books is cer- 
tainly one of the functions of a library. 
Here also is entire accessibility to books 
on open shelves allowed. With its low 
chairs and tables, its attractively adorned 
walls, its books within easy reach and its 
air of welcome and hospitality, it affords 
many a bright hour to the little ones who 
mayhap have no cheerful homes and can 
see no interesting books elsewhere. Add 
to this a bright, responsive, sympathetic 
attendant and you have an instrument for 
good which can give much happiness and 
improvement. 

Doubtless there are other desirable uses 
to which a public library may be put 
which deserve consideration, but my 
paper has already nearly reached the limit 
of time allowed. 

I think one of the fundamental questions 
is how far may a library go towards popu- 
larizing its work? That it should make 
efforts in this direction is undoubted, but 
the line must be drawn somewhere. The 
splendid zeal and activity which animates 
s0 many libraries along these lines is 
worthy of all praise, but to me there is a 
certain dignity properly appertaining to a 
public library which should pe considered. 
What is too easily obtained is often under- 
valued. 

Some of the fervent friends of the in- 
stitution here in Minneapolis think we 
should furnish a smoking room for our 
reading patrons. To my thinking, the 
great and preeminent advantages of the 
opportunities offered by the public library 
should be enjoyed entirely separate and 
distinct from the indulgence in what to 
many seems to border on a vice. The 
noble and inspiring occupation of reading 
must not be tainted in a public institution 
with any connection with anything which 
is not uplifting or beneficial. Let this 
great and noble beneficence keep its skirts 


clear of any compromise with any habits 
of self-induigence. 


After this interesting paper, Mr Porter 
thanked Mr Stone in behalf of the Trustees’ 
section for presenting it. He agreed with 
Mr Stone on the newspaper room and in- 
vited those in attendance to express their 
views on the number of points that had 
been raised by the reading of the paper. 

Mr Corey of Massachusetts said that 
newspaper rooms should not be connected 
with the library. Instead of being used for 
ornamentation, the money should be put 
into more room in the library building. 
Open shelves are not a good thing, as they 
lead to crime among the young. A public 
library should be a place to promote good 
citizenship and open shelves tempt children 
and the weak-minded to steal. 

Mr Stone then stated that all their 
shelves were not open to the public, but 
that two or three thousand vclumes, sub- 
ject to continual change, were placed in an 
open shelf room and here the public was 
allowed access to the shelves. 

A trustee from Winona, Minn., stated 
that in their case they had suffered more 
from mutilation than from the actual loss 
of books. Their library has open shelves, 
but under the direct supervision of the 
librarian. The open shelves are only open 
to adults and other children, the younger 
children getting their books from _ the 
catalog. 

Mr Kelly of Toronto st:ted that he had 
come to the conclusion that the open 
shelves idea could not be carried on suc- 
cessfully. It may be possible in a small 
library, or in branch libraries to a certain 
extent, but in large libraries it creates a 
great deal of confusion. He asked to 
hear from some trustee who had had the 
experience of building a large library. He 
said that the average architect was not 
as interested in libraries as a trustee, even 
though he had built libraries, and for that 
reason he would be glad to hear from some 
of the trustees present. 

Mr Dawley of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, stated 
that he had gone through the experience 
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of building a $75,000 library. They had at 
first reyuested the librarian to look up the 
matter thoroughly and lay out a plan 
concerning the inside of the library, what 
was walted on the inside without any 
reference to the outside. A local architect 
was chosen, in order to have him always 
on the ground. Three members of the 
board went with the architect and visited 
a number of libraries, picking out the good 
points and finding out the bad ones. Then 
the librarian and the architect met and 
together they put an outside to the library. 
Their library is built almost without any 
permanent partitions and offers a light, 
cheery and pleasant inside. 

Mr Dawley stated his approval, as far as 
possible, to open shelves. In their library 
no great amount of books had been lost 
and but very little mutilation of books had 
occurred. With regard to the newspaper 
room, he stated that in their case it had 
been used in making the library popular 
and was a great success. They had the 
leading newspapers from all over the 
country and he could see no valid argu- 
ment against a library having a newspaper 
room. 

Mr Carr of Scranton, Pa., stated that 
these problems had to be looked at differ- 
ently. Open shelves was a very important 
question, and while some libraries could 
afford to carry them on, others could not. 
As to architects, in general, they do not 
deal with any line of work so unsatisfac- 
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Large Library session 
Friday, June 26, 198, 9.30 A. M. 


Miss VAN VALKENBURGH  (Chair- 
man): In working with the list of sub- 
ject headings some of the library people 
became aware that the relations between 
reference librarians and catalogers were 
not as close as seemed desirable. In fact 
we found out that there were places where 
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torily as they do with libraries. Few 
libraries are what they should be and it is 
a very serious matter. Librarians should 
plan from the inside out, not from the 
outside in. Newspaper rooms also depend 
on the locality. 

Mr Ranck from Grand Rapids, Mich., 
epoke a good word for newspaper rooms. 
They are used by traveling men, who often 
come to the library to use the papers from 
their own towns. Newspapers can be used, 
and are being used, in a reference way in 
a good many of our libraries. Business 
and professional men who are looking for 
the sort of thing they can only find in the 
newspapers come to the library and refer 
to them. In this way they serve a good, 
useful purpose. 

Mr Porter gave a brief outline of the 
open shelves experience of the Cincinnati 
public library. Everything, with the ex- 
ception of the art room, was open to the 
public. The main building and the branch 
libraries follow this plan. Some books, it 
is true, are missed, and this is especially 
true when a branch library 1s first opened. 
But few books are lost in proportion to the 
good obtained through open shelves. The 
plan of building libraries in Cincinnati is 
similar to that followed by Mr Dawley. 

After rather an interesting discussion of 
fiction in the library, the election of officers 
took place, resulting as follows: President, 
W. T. Porter, Cincinnati; secretary, Thos. 
L. Montgomery, Harrisburg, Pa. 


SECTION 


the reference librarians did not entirely 
approve of our methods. So it seemed to 
us desirable that we should have a meeting 
where we could get the reference librarians 
and the catalogers together and talk 
things over and see if we could not come 
to a little better accord; at any rate, ex- 
plain our difficulties, if there were any 
difficulties, and see what seemed to be the 
conditions existing. We have been very 
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fortunate in being able to get Mr Keogh, 
the reference librarian of Yale university, 
to speak to us on 


CATALOGS AND CATALOGERS 


It is the business of the reference li- 
brarian to give trained, interested, and 
effectual help to readers. However ade- 
quate his own resources, he must con- 
stantly depend upon other departments of 
the library for the proper provision, ar- 
rangement, and record of material. For 
successful work he needs a suitable collec- 
tion of books, convenient of access, care- 
fully classified, and exhaustively cataloged. 
With the provision of books the cataloger 
has little to do; convenience of access to 
them is often beyond his control; for the 
critical classification of the books, and for 
the thoroughness of his records, the cata- 
loger is chiefly respcensible. The reference 
librarian’s use of the classification and of 
the catalog is the most searching part of 
their efficiency. Moreover, his judgment 
is that of the public, whose eyes and hands 
he is. 

The first and greatest duty of the cata- 
loger is to classify his books. For minute 
classification there is no substitute. The 
reference librarian, like the public, prefers 
an examination of the shelves to an ex- 
amination of any catalog. The classifica- 
tion should be critical, not mechanical; 
the result of careful judgment and selec- 
tion, and not the outcome of the centi- 
meter rule and the chances of the 
alphabet. The classification should, for 
instance, have a strict regard for the 
relative value of books. The assistance 
of the expert is fruitless if the book 
he recommends is shelved with super- 
seded books without emphasizing its dis- 
tinction. Every large library should have 
a select collection of the best books in 
every subject, a collection constantly added 
to, constantly weeded, and accessible with- 
out formality. Such a collection would re- 
lieve the reference librarian from many 
questions as to the “best book,” and would 
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free him for more 
personal service. 

The reference desk is like the bureau of 
information at a railway station. The 
traveler does not, as a rule, consult the 
railway guide for himself; he lacks time, 
or skill, or both. He prefers to ask the 
reference clerk, who not only answers his 
specific question, but often gives additional] 
information of value. For the hourly 
movements of trains, and for other details 
of a route, the railway clerk requires a 
time-table of his road; so the reference 
librarian requires a catalog of his library, 
for the details of each subject, and for the 
quick finding of any particular book. It 
was said by Carlyle that the worst catalog 
that was ever drawn up is better than no 
catalog at all. Even a good catalog, how- 
ever, is but a means to an end, and is of 
little importance in itself. It stands in the 
same relation to a library as an index 
stands to a book. Its usefulness, like that 
of a time-table or a book-index, is in pro- 
portion to its simplicity and its complete- 
ness. 

The catalog should be simple. It is 
designed to answer certain questions, and 
the best catalog answers these questions 
with the least trouble to the user. It 
should be a labor-saving and not a trouble 
making device. It should reveal and not 
repel. Theoretical considerations should 
therefore always give way to facility of 
use. The headings and references should 
be as consistent as common sense will al- 
low. Minute classification may require a 
complex notation, but special effort should 
be made to keep the notation as short and 
as plain as possible. Readers should be 
provided with a printed guide to the cata- 
log, outlining its plan, and giving exam- 
ples from different fields. When the 
cataloger has done his best, the reference 
librarian will still have to placate per- 
plexed and disappointed users of the cata- 
log. 

The catalog should be complete as well 
as simple. It should give different meth- 


intensive or more 


ods of approach to the books, and should 
therefore be in as many different forms 
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as possible. An author catalog is a prime 
necessity as an index to the classified 
shelves. A classified catalog is incom- 
plete without an alphabetical subject-in- 
dex. A dictionary catalog requires its 
complement, a classified shelflist open to 
the public as freely as the dictionary cata 
log itself. With printed cards such com- 
plementary catalogs can be made easily 
and cheaply. Reading lists of the books 
in the select collection, and of other works 
of importance, should be printed or other- 
wise duplicated, and should have concise, 
lucid, descriptive annotations. Besides 
being complete in its methods of approach, 
the catalog should be a complete index to 
the contents of the library. Mr Vinton 
once said that our great libraries are the 
cemeteries of learning, the cities of buried 
knowledge. It is for the cataloger to 
make the dry bones live, to uncover the 
buried highways and byways. The ideal 
catalog would give under each head a com- 
plete list of what the library had on that 
subject, without regard to the method 
of publication. It would list not only sep- 
arate monographs, but also essays, articles 
in magazines, and similar hidden material. 
While analytical work is beyond the 
means of any library, and beyond the abil- 
ity of any single cataloger, it is not 
beyond the means of libraries as a whole 
and of the cataloging profession. Much 
cooperative work has been done in this 
field, but more remains. Every cataloger 
should feel it a duty to take an active part 
in cooperative efforts; at least he should 
see that all such efforts are encouraged, 
and that all published work of this nature 
is purchased. He should consider indexes 
like Poole and the Cumulative, and 
catalogs like the Peabody and the Boston 
athenzum, to be parts of his own catalog, 
and he should give them an equally prom- 
inent place. He should bring the bibli- 
ographies and the reading lists of other 
libraries out of the catalog room, and after 
adding the call-marks of his own library, 
shelve them for daily public reference. 
The catalog should, finally, be complete 
to date. All cataloging should of course 
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be done as promptly as possible, but 
special effort should be made to list the 
most recent accessions. 

In all this cataloging work the reference 
librarian can be of the greatest help. In 
the classification of books, in the choice 
of books for the select library, in the 
compilation or annotation of reading lists, 
he can use his own store of knowledge or 
draw upon that of experts as he meets 
them in his daily work. His knowledge 
of the ways of readers specially fits him 
for the suggestion or choice of new sub 
ject headings and for the revision of old 
ones. It is of vital importance to the suc- 
cess of the library that the reference li- 
brarian and the cataloger should work in 
harmony. This harmony is attained by 
appointing department heads with an eye 
to human qualities as well as to technical 
fitness; by encouraging staff meetings 
with opportunities for informal discussion; 
by making the work of these officers and 
their assistants interchangeable by a sys- 
tem of substitution; by giving to assistants 
of special knowledge complete charge of 
certain departments, for both reference 
and cataloging purposes, instead of divid- 
ing the work by technical detail. By these 
and similar means each would understand 
the other’s needs and point of view, and 
the resulting sense of mutual obligation 
would develop a unison of movement that 
would benefit the whole library. 

Mr CARL B. RODEN then read a paper 
entitled 


THOUGHTS ON REFERENCE LIBRA- 
RIANS, BY A CATALOGER 


Of all the branches of library adminis- 
tration the two which should be most 
closely bound together are, unquestionably, 
the catalogers and the reference librarian, 
and under the latter term I mean to in- 
clude all those whose duty it is to bring 
together the reader and the book, whether 
this happens to be in the reference de 
partment or in the delivery room. When- 
ever this perfect union does not exist, the 
reason, it seems to me, must first of all be 
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sought in the dissimilarity of method in 
these cvordinate arms of the service; 
never, surely, in a fundamental difference 
of purpose. By which I mean this: Here, 
on the one hand, generally below stairs, 
away from the public and invested with 
that holy calm which alone is conducive to 
good cataloging, sits the cataloger—a- 
cataloging. His only purpose and function 
is to make easier and clearer the path be- 
tween the reader and the book. If it were 
conceivable that the books themselves 
might be arranged on the shelves in such 
a@ way that they could be found in three 
or more places at once, i.e., under author, 
title and subjects, that very moment 
would see the end of the cataloger. But 
hitherto that has not been considered feas- 
ible and so the cataloger is called upon to 
supply the key which shall unlock the 
barrier, and this he proceeds to do in a 
very crude and human way by preparing 
a library tool called a catalog, a device 
which both from the patron’s and the 
librarian’s standpoint, divergent though 
they be, grows more formidable in direct 
ratio to its physical magnitude. There are 
various forms of this implement, but the 
champions of each unite upon the one vital 
purpose of the catalog, namely, that of 
facilitating the contact of the seeker with 
that which he seeks in the resources of the 
library. Nuw, I suppose it will be con- 
ceded, as an elementary proposition, that 
the most obvious way to make a catalog 
of a collection of books, whether that 
catalog be on cards, in book form or on an 
endless sheet, would be to reproduce, as 
compactly as possible, but very faithfully, 
the title-page of each book, omitting 
nothing, changing nothing, adding nothing 
except possibly some little extraneous 
matter designed to convey an idea of the 
book's physical proportions and properties, 
—what we term, in the shop-talk of the 
craft, the collation. In other words, next to 
examining the book itself, a photographi- 
cally exact reproduction of the title-page, 
with collation added, would be the most 
satisfactory expedient for the reader, and 
would also be the simplest way of catalog- 


ing. Some of us are getting down to that 
(or up to that) with our minutely accu- 
rate and full entries and our painfully 
wrought out rotes, and it occurs to me that 
the photographic art may yet be employed 
with advantage in cataloging. If, as hag 
been calervlated, it costs 35¢ to catalog a 
book, it might even be resorted to as a 
measure of economy; certainly it would 
solve most beautifully the serious problem 
of manifolding entries. But this is by the 
way. Meanwhile cataloging practice hovers 
somewhere between the bald, bare, cold- 
blooded short-title entry, and the full, un- 
abridged copy of titles faithfully repro- 
ducing the author’s own characterization 
ef his work on his title-page. 

Now the point I wish to make is this: 
Out of the necessity of putting something 
else in the place of the book—between the 
book and the reader—-something which is 
subject to certain very definite iimitations, 
as to space and cost, for example; out of 
the need of choosing what may and what 
may not be essential in the preparation of 
this makeshift (and the finest catalog in 
the world will always remain a makeshift); 
out of the problem of attempting to fore- 
cast under what caption a given book may 
be expected to be found, out cf the multi- 
tude of proplems which rise up around the 
cataloger in his daily work, has grown a 
set of practices, crystallized into rules, 
which the cataloger finds absolutely in- 
dispensable to the prosecution of his task, 
and for which he cherishes a degree of 
respect sometimes amounting to reverence 
and not infrequently—especially in his 
youth—congealing into idolatry. 

Now I, for one, am perfectly willing to 
concede that these rules, indispensable as 
they are as a guiding string in a labyrinth, 
are wholly arbitrary and crudely human 
and man-made: that they are based upon 
no proven principle in nature, and that 
they have not even the sanction of common 
usage running back to times immemorial, 
such as, to cite an august example, lies at 
the base of the great body of the English 
common law. Just how frail and mortal 
they are is aptly shown in the amount of 
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haggling that was required before the new 
A. L. A. rules were finally brought to the 
printing stage, and by the long and dip- 
lomatic negotiations necessary before our 
British colleagues would agree to even a 
portion of the practices which we hold 
sacred. I am firmly convinced that there 
is a psychology of cataloging, certain prin- 
ciples which govern the actions of men in 
their manipulations of things arranged in 
sequence or series. Some day these prin- 
ciples may be discovered. Perhaps Prof 
Munsterberg or some of his able colleagues 
might he tempted to turn their thoughts 
hither for a little while. But at present 
they are still undiscovered, and meanwhile 
all this is by way of saying that the cata- 
loger, having to deal with a vast number 
of more or less correlated units which it is 
his duty to coordinate, arrange and render 
compact in order to promote accessibility 
to them, has formulated a body of rules of 
practice, deduced a priori, from probability 
as he has learned it from experience. 

Now the reference librarian, having no 
such problems to deal with has made no 
rules for himself. Like the busy bee that 
he is, he flits from flower to flower, gather- 
ing his store where he may, and never 
stopping to consider the “how” and the 
“why!” Indeed, I should say that it might 
be dangerous even for the reference libra- 
rian to try to do his work by rule:—like 
the physician who has one favorite pre- 
scription which he applies to all ills, or 
the lawyer who would plead “trespass on 
the case” to every grievance. When he 
does work in a groove of this sort he 
greatly stirs the indignation of the cata- 
loger, as I hope to show a little farther on. 
But, having no rules, and being such a 
care-free sprite, what does he, and what 
should he do? 

What he does do is—chafe at all rules. 
When he comes in contact with the cata- 
loger’s rules, instead of recognizing his 
brother’s dire necessities, he carps and 
jibes at him. When he exclaims against 
the place of entry of a particular book 
in the catalog and is told that under the 
rules it must be so, he scoffs at the rules, 
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forgetting that it is only by holding fast 
to these that his colleague keeps the ava- 
lanche of books from burying him while 
he is patiently tunneling a pathway 
through them. 

What he should do is, to become abso- 
lutely and thoroughly familiar with the 
cataloger’s rules, and, what is equally im- 
portant, with the cataloger’s practice. I 
am no stickler for uniformity, nor for the 
constant, unwavering adherence to rules; 
I believe that a great amount of time is 
wasted in attempting to maintain these 
distinctions, with little material advan- 
tage. But if there is anyone who should 
stand up for, and bow down to, and rever- 
ence cataloging rules, it surely is none 
other than the reference librarian, the 
constant user of the catalog and of all 
parts of it, who is called upon to look 
for a multitude of things—names, titles, 
subjects, scattered over a large expanse 
of card trays, yet all amenable to, and 
coordinated by the same rules. The casual 
user, the “public,” is far less concerned in 
the inviolable maintenance of the system. 
The man who comes today to look for 
George Eliot and finds her under Cross 
cares not a straw if, a month hence, he 
should look for Clemens only to be re- 
ferred to Twain. 

It is the reference librarian, then, who, 
of all persons, should make it his busi- 
ness to come into closest touch with the 
cataloger. Being the interpreter of the 
catalog, the “exponent of the index,” he 
should take heed that he knows thoroughly 
the principles employed in the production 
of that formidable and treacherous thing 
which he must subdue to his uses, and 
when he does not do this; when he ignores 
it, for example, with the sweeping state- 
ment that it can’t be depended upon any- 
way—when all the while he knows not how 
to use it—when he loses patience because 
a human contrivance proves to be not 
infallible, when he falls into the groove 
I have mentioned and begins to do his 
work sitting down, administering to every 
want the same prescription: three parts 
encyclopedia, three parts almanac and 
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four parts Poole; when he expects too 
much of the catalog, and, failing to realize 
his expectations, depends upon it, hence- 
forth, too little, then the reference libra- 
rian not only irritates the cataloger, but 
he does a positive injustice to the library 
he assumes to serve. Nothing is more 
exasperating to the enterprising cataloger 
than to spend time and thought on the 
creation of new subjects and to be careful 
that topics of absorbing current interest 
are adequately and even exhaustively 
brought out, only to find that seekers after 
just that information have been fed, as 
of old, out of that inexhaustible pitcher 
of skim milk, the periodical index. And 
nothing is more unfair to the library which 
buys the books and keeps abreast of the 
times in all its departments, than to have 
questions on all sorts of topics still an- 
swered from the old fogies, the callnum- 
bers of which the reference librarian car- 
ries in his head. That maxim of Georges 
Ade’s: “Give the people what they think 
they want,” seems to be writ large in 
our friends’ commonplace book. We have 
all heard how dangerous a thing a little 
knowledge is, but all of us who are in li- 
braries have learned how far the skilful 
display of a little knowledge will go and 
how easy it is to convince the public that 
what we are giving them is “what they 
think they want.” The reference libra- 
rian can make or break the reputation of 
his library. He can (to mix metaphors) 
throw dust in the eyes of the average 
reader by feeding him the husks out of 
the hackneyed sources he keeps within 
reach of his hand, or he can inculcate a 
genuine respect for the library and its 
resources by supplying him with the true 
corn, the latest, the freshest as well as the 
best, like the lawyer and the honest man 
in the epitaph, however, not always one 
and the same. But this latter he accom- 
plishes only by doing two things: First 
by keeping constantly and closely in touch 
with the cataloging department, seeking 
to attain its point of view, since it is the 
fruits of its labors that form the materia) 
for his—and he can perpetrate no greater 


flattery upon the cataloger than by exploit- 
ing the catalog to the utmost of its ca 
pacity. Secondly, I invite the reference 
librarians occasionally to pay us catalog- 
ers a visit in our own quarters. True, we 
may be secluded and sequestered. But 
we are not, as you are sometimes prone 
to assume, like the hermits of old, cut 
off from all worldly knowledge. It igs 
with us that the new books make their 
entrance into the library. It is we who 
have to open them, examine them, read 
them, all too often, in order to catalog 
them, until we literally know more about 
more of them than you who are the pur 
veyors of them. We, again, determine 
the captions under which they are to be 
inserted in the catalog which you are 
charged with interpreting and vitalizing. 
Can you, indeed, now that you think of it, 
altogether blame us if we sometimes har 
bor the secret thought that, after all, the 
best reference librarian is he who is also, 
or was once, a cataloger? 
Mr W. W. BISHOP: The concluding 
portion of Mr Roden’s remarks exactly fits 
the case. I do not believe that any refer- 
ence work that I have done, and I have 
been doing it for a number of years past, 
although not always technically under the 
title of reference librarian, would have 
ever been half so well done had I not been 
obliged from my entrance into library work 
to do cataloging. My experience as head 
of the catalog department, I think, was the 
only thing that fitted me to be a reference 
librarian. We might for a minute stop to 
consider the history of this peculiar term 
“reference librarian”. We have had cata- 
logers ever since we have had libraries, 
and we have also had people to explain 
something of the books to the patrons of 
the library, but of late years there has 
come this peculiar misnomer, a reference 
librarian. I don’t know what it means. 
Nobody knows exactly what the office im- 
plies. The reference librarian, in practice, 
js a sort of puffer between the people who 
come to the library and the machinery 
they meet there or perhaps, if you may use 
another metaphor, he is a lubricant that 
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makes a thing go smoothly and he gener- 
ally gets ground up in the process as most 
lubricants do. It is not always an easy 
job being between the cog wheels of the 
library machinery. I fear that I cannot do 
anything more than to add my most cordial 
approval to the principle enunciated by 
both speakers that it is vital to the suc- 
cess both of cataloging and of reference 
work that not only the heads but the 
assistants in these two departments should 
be on more than ordinarily good terms. 
If I may be permitted a personal experi- 
ence, the one thing that I felt gave me 
assurance in cataloging at Princeton was 
the fact that Mr Collins, the reference 
librarian, would come up to the catalog de- 
partment, would—to use common parlance 
—sass us if we didn’t do things as he 
wanted us to, would tell us where we had 
made blunders in subject headings accord- 
ing to his point of view, would indicate to 
us gaps in the collection, and in general 
occupied the office which in medicine is 
known as correctum (corrector) Now he 
helped us a great deal. He showed us 
how our work was taken not only by him- 
self—he was familiar with the catalog 
tules, he also had been a cataloger—but 
by the people who used the catalogs. He 
knew all the changes that were made be- 
cause we kept him informed; he knew 
whenever we adopted a new rule. We had 
never thought of adopting a new plan in 
subject work—I will not say heading; we 
never thought of adopting a new plan in 
subject heading work without having first 
discussed it with him; we took no steps 
without his knowledge which were changes 
in matters of form or changes in pria- 
ciple to be followed. That brought about, 
I think, the most delightful harmony. At 
all events it made possible the work of a 
very imperfect machine, for every great 
catalog is an imperfect machine to a pretty 
good extent. I want to say also a word 
as to what Mr Roden has remarked about 
the tendency of reference librarians to 
ignore the catalog. Now there are very 
good reasons for that; I think you are all 
familiar with them; you know them per- 
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fectly well. The inherent difficulty in a 
great card catalog of turning over cards 
as opposed to the rapidity and ease of 
consulting a printed page is one to which 
we have given altogether too little atten- 
tion in planning our work. I am not going 
to discuss the inherent difficulties of card 
catalog. I am not going to apologize for 
the facility with which we turn to “Whit- 
taker’s almanac,” “Statesman’s year book,” 
“Poole’s index,” the “Reader’s guide to cur- 
rent literature” and so on. Those things 
are because we have to occasionally. We 
are obliged to move along the lines of least 
resistance. We have to do our reference 
work in very short time, particularly when 
we take it at the end of a telephone wire. 
If senator so-and-so calls up to the Library 
of Congress and wants some information 
and wants it right back when he is holding 
the telephone—which not infrequently hap- 
pens—I make for the nearest almanac or 
the nearest statistical information; I don’t 
have time to go way over to the card 
catalog and hunt out and find out, turn 
over a half-a-dozen titles, send up and get 
the book and get it down, for by that time 
there is nobody at the other end of the 
wire. I think we may be excused for an 
occasional neglect. This neglect, however, 
should not be intentional on our part. I 
endorse every word of what Mr Roden has 
said as to the occasional failure of the 
reference librarian to bring out the full 
content of the library’s resources on other 
subjects by ignoring the excellent analytic- 
al and other work which the card catalog 
contains. It seems to me that these two 
departments of all others must work in 
harmony and must have that hand-to-hand 
and heart-to-heart freedom in criticising 
which true friends do not hesitate to ex- 
ercise. 

Mr WILLARD AUSTEN (Ithaca, N. Y.): 
Madam Chairman, I just want to say in 
connection with Mr Roden’s paper—to 
which I listened with so much interest be- 
cause I thoroughly agree with him—that 
the two persons about any library that 
have to spar back and forth and that have 
to keep the library up to the high-water 
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mark of excellence, are the reference libra- 
rian and the cataloger. To one point 
which he brought out I wanted to say 
amen, and that is, that it is not necessary 
to be always consistent. I think one of 
the difficulties that reference librarians 
have with the catalogers, if the catalogers 
want to be consistent always, is on that 
very point. They often will acknowledge 
that there is a better way of doing the 
thing but they haven’t been doing that way 
up to that time and, therefore, they do not 
want tou make the change. To me it seems 
the best thing, when you find a better way, 
to begin to do it right off, no matter if 
you cannot go and remodel your whole 
catalog. I am not speaking now about 
unessential details but I am speaking 
about general principles that are found to 
be faulty in the use of the catalog. The 
reference librarian, as all of you know who 
undertake to do that work, is thrown per- 
haps on his resources more than any other 
person about the library. He cannot work 
by rule. He must work in accordance with 
the case in hand and, therefore, he must 
use everything he can command at a 
moment’s notice. Therefore it is not only 
the catalog but all the other records of 
the library. I am not going to anticipate 
one of the papers that is to come before 
you tonight, but merely emphasize in ad- 
vance that the other records of the library 
are just as essential—perhaps not just as 
essential because we do not use them as 
often—but the other records of the library 
are things that the reference librarian 
should also give regard to. There are many 
things being done in accession records and 
shelf records and in the other divisions 
of the library that worry and delay the 
work of the librarian, though not to so 
large an extent as does the catalog. And 
I rejoice more than anything else that we 
are getting to the point when we realize 
that the reference librarian is in a position 
to know the weaknesses of the various 
library records and that the other depart- 
ments of the library are calling the refer- 
ence library into consultation on all of 
those difficult questions. 


Miss McLONEY (Des Moines, Ia.): There 
would seem to be no room for difference 
of opinion as to the necessity of the har. 
monious working of a reference depart- 
ment and the catalog department, and it 
certainly is true that as the catalog de 
partment is strengthened the reference 
work is strengthened, and there is the 
greatest necessity that these two depart- 
ments should work together and should 
realize the importance of the relationship 
between them. I am thoroughly in accord 
with one point that Mr Bishop spoke of, 
that suggests the thought that there should 
always be in reference work a distinction 
made between real research work which 
it is desired should be exhaustive and the 
work that is simply to serve not neces 
sarily a temporary purpose but that must 
be done, as he says, at the end of the 
telephone wire. Of course then it is per- 
fectly legitimate and indeed essential in 
many cases to refer to the encyclopedia or 
to the nearest source of information, but 
it does not follow that that sort of ref- 
erence work is in the best sense reference 
work, and the reference librarian must 
of course be able to levy upon the re- 
sources of the whole library and for that 
reason the better the catalog the better 
will be in many respects the reference 
work, although the reference librarian 
must know how to use other material not 
found in the catalog. It certainly is true 
that the reference librarian can, as one 
of the papers suggested, make or break 
the reputation of the library. And the 
catalogers, I suspect, sometimes feel that 
they do not get their full share of 
credit and full share of public atten- 
tion and possibly not official attention 
and respect from those who are directly 
looking after the library. And so I think 
it is important that this discussion will 
emphasize the essential relation between 
these two departments. 

Mr J. C. M. HANSON (Washington, D. 
C.): There are one or two points in Mr 
Roden’s paper that I should like to em- 
phasize, and I shall have to ask pardon it 
my remarks tend to favor the cataloger on 
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that account. Last summer I had occa- 
sion to visit some of the chief libraries of 
Europe and I noticed there that it was 
rather common to have the reference li- 
brarian serve one year in the reading 
room and then the next year switch over 
to the catalog division and then have the 
cataloger serve a year in the reading 
room—sort of rotation in office. Now 
there is much to be said in favor of such 
an arrangement. I hardly think it is fair 
that the cataloger, who, we understand, 
is constantly preparing these pitfalls into 
which the public, the dear public, are fall- 
ing, should not be given an opportunity to 
study at close range these pitfalls, in order 
that some means might be found whereby 
they could be smoothed over or avoided. 
Then again I think it is perfectly proper 
that the cataloger, if there is anything of 
value about the catalog, anything that 
gives assistance to the public, the cata- 
loger should be given an opportunity to 
get some of the credit for that. And 
how is the cataloger to get the credit 
unless he is brought into contact with 
the person benefitted, the public? I 
also know that at times the reference 
work has suffered woefully because the 
assistant has lacked even the most 
rudimentary knowledge of cataloging and 
cataloging records. I think in that case 
a year’s service in the catalog division 
would be entirely in place. What I am 
trying to bring out is this: while I do not 
think it is fair that the cataloger should 
always be an anonymous somebody or 
something way back of the scene some- 
where, sort of a scapegoat for everything 
that goes wrong in the cataloging and the 
search for books—it is very common, at 
times, to blame the cataloger whenever 
a book is not found either because it does 
not exist or because it has been surrep- 
titiously removed or carelessly removed. 
Now if the person in charge of the ref- 
erence work has actually served in catalog- 
ing, has that intimate knowledge of cata- 
loging and cataloging records—and I 
mean by intimate knowledge of cataloging 
and cataloging records of course not only 
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the catalogs but the records compiled in 
connection with the classification, if he 
or she has that intimate knowledge there 
will always be more tolerance shown to- 
wards the imperfections and shortcomings 
and limitations that are inseparable from 
any cataloger. I remember Mr Whitney, of 
the Roston pubiic iibrary, once saying that 
in every library there will be more or less 
dust no matter how cleanly it is kept. 
In the same way there will be in every 
catalog a certain amount of dust. And by 
“dust” he referred to these limitations and 
shortcomings of which I have spoken and 
which are inseparable from any catalog. 
You cannot expect the public to be tolerant 
towards any limitations of the cataloger 
but the reference librarian certainly should 
be. Now I rather think that in our large 
libraries, especially in our large libraries, 
it would be a great advantage if some 
arrangement could be provided by which 
there would be a closer connection with 
certain lines of work along different sub- 
jects, different classes or sections. I be- 
lieve that a combination of the cataloging 
and of the classification and of reference 
work and of recommendation of books, 
along certain lines, in certain classes, 
would give better results in the end and 
certainly provide a fairer arrangement 
to all concerned. 

Miss M. W. FREEMAN (Louisville, Ky.): 
As cne of the “care-free sprites” to whom 
Mr Roden referred, who attempt to in- 
terpret the card catalog to the public, I 
was very much interested in his human 
poirt of view in regard to the card catalog 
and to the relations which should exist 
between the cataloger and the reference 
librarian. I sometimes fear that in our 
large libraries the chief difficulty lies in the 
too rigid lines which are drawn between 
the different departments. Perhaps we are 
apt sometimes to overlook the fact that 
one object of our work is to serve the 
public as quickly, expeditiously and suc- 
cessfully as possible and that to that point 
we ought all to cooperate. If we could get 
together frequently for informal discussions 
for various points—Miss Mann was telling 
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me of the way they do that in the Pitts- 
burg library—of informal discussion be- 
tween the heads ofthe circulating depart- 
ment, of the reference department and the 
catalog department in regard to the classi- 
fication of books, in regard to subject head- 
ings, and so on, and it need not be a for- 
mal matter, but it would solve very many 
of our problems of division and separation 
and lack of understanding. In regard to 
the classification, for instance, I think the 
eataloger as a rule would wish to classify 
Poole sete carefully in the various depart- 
ments to which the magazines in question 
refer. The reference librarian, on the 
other hand, judging from my own experi- 
ence, likes to have Poole sets in alphabetic 
arrangement, not only for her own con- 
venience in using them with the indexes, 
but for the convenience of her public. We 
try to train the high school students to 
use the hound magazines for themselves 
and if we can have them in alphabetic 
arrengement they can very much more 
easily learn to use them. That would be 
one of the points of simplification which 
comes about where there is consultation 
between the cataloger and the reference 
librarisn. Then in the matter of subject 
headings it is sometimes wise in the public 
library at least where the reference li- 
brarian has the opportunity to study the 
psychology of the public mind while the 
cataloger is studying the psychology of the 
cataiog, and combining those two things 
we find that the psychology of the public 
mind requires great simplicity of the cata- 
log, and it seems to me sometimes that we 
could use simpler subject headings than 
those suggested by the Library of Congress. 
I wss much interested in the method which 
Miss Guthrie, who does such magnificent 
work for us in editing the ‘“Reader’s 
guide to pericdical literature,” has used 
in selecting of the subject headings. She 
goes about the office and asks the different 
members of the staff under what heading 
they would look if they were looking for 
& magazine article on a certain subject or 
if they were looking for a certain magazine 


article and had to find it by heading, under 
what subject they would be likely to look, 
and she gets the consensus of opinion from 
the various members of the staff and then 
uses her own judgment in the end. For 
instance, instead of using “Telegraphy, 
wireless,’ she found that the psychology 
of the public mind, so far as she could get 
at it, was in favor of “Wireless tele 
graphy;” people were more apt to look 
under “Wireless telegraphy.” Instead of 
looking under the “Eastern question” 
magazine readers at least are apt to look 
under “Far Nast,” that being the form 
under which we are used to looking for 
material on that subject. Then in regard 
to the forms of names, also Miss Mann of 
Pittsburg tells me that their one rule in 
the catalog department in Pittsburg is that 
things should be put under the best known 
form. I feel very strongly if we could get 
together in that way, the reference libra- 
rian and the cataloger, and discuss those 
forms of catalog usage which would mean 
most to the public whom we are trying to 
help, that it would be a great advantage to 
us. The two words “simplification” and “‘co- 
operation” would seem to me to sum up 
the situation. 

Mr HANSON: May I ask Miss Freeman 
if she places “Eastern question” under 
“Far East” does she place the original 
Russian-Turkish embroglio under “Balkan 
question’’? 

Miss FREEMAN: Mr Hanson, I haven't 
thought that out in detail. I am just tak- 
ing one of the headings which Miss Guthrie 
mentioned to me as we were talking over 
the matter of subject headings, as a sim- 
plified heading which she found for her 
purposes meant more to people than 
“Eastern question” would. 

Mr HANSON: Yes. That is, the Japan- 
ese and Chinese relations to the Eastern 
question would come under “Far eastern 
question’’? 

Miss FREEMAN: Yes. 

Mr HANSON: You would have nothing 
under “Eastern question” except a refer- 
ence perhaps”? 

Miss FREEMAN: I should not say that 
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necessarily. I should think that if we have 
to use “Fastern question’ and found the 
heading “Far East” more available for 
sone of our material, we would have to use 
a cross reference there and say “see al- 
so the Far East.” I am afraid the ‘“‘see also” 
wouldn’t mean much to people but I should 
think that would be a matter we would 
have to use if we were going to put a part 
of our material where it would be more 
readily useful to the public. 

Mr HANSON: The example brought up 
by Miss Freeman illustrates very well the 
difference between the subject headings of 
a large scholarly library and the smaller 
library of a popular character. 

The specialist who studies the Eastern 
question is sure to prefer an arrangement 
whereby he can find as much as possible 
of his material in one place. Accordingly, 
we arrange in the Library of Congress as 
follows: 

1 Eastern question for all 
works. 

2 Eastern question (Balkan) for the re- 
lations, mainly of the Turks and Russians 
on the Balkan peninsula. 

8 Eastern question (Central Asia) for 
the relations, mainly of the British and 
Russians in Afghanistan, Beloochistan, 
Persia, Thibet and the Indian frontiers. 

4 Eastern question (Far East) for the 
books on China and Japan in their rela- 
tions to the western nations and the rela- 
tions of the latter to one another in the 
Far East. 

I can readily see, however, that for a 
popular library, a separation of this litera- 
ture under heading such as Far East, Bal- 
kan question, etc. may prove more serv- 
iceable. 

Mr AUSTEN: May I ask Mr Hanson 
a question? One of the things that has 
come out is the unconscious, you might 
say, contrast between catalog headings and 
index headings. The word “index” head- 
ing has not been used but that is really 
the word that we would apply to the head- 
ings as they are used by the Wilson pub- 
lishing company, and those of us who co- 
operate in “‘Poole’s index,” and one of the 
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things that came over me again and again 
and again is whether it wasn’t possible for 
us, even in our scholarly catalog, to use 
more index headings and less roundabout 
catalog headings. That must be an ever 
present consideration with Mr Hanson. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you think that 
when a subject heading ceases to be round- 
about it becomes an index heading? 

Mr AUSTEN: I should not necessarily. 
But the index heading is tne short cut to 
what we often put in another form and it 
is not the form that the average mind ap- 
proaches first. In other words, our readers, 
as you all know, will find their way 
through the indexes much more readily 
than through the catalog. Index headings 
are much easier for them to get than 
the catalog headings. That is common ob- 
servation, I think, and it suggests if it is 
not due to the fact that the index headings 
are more direct and more in the way in 
which people approach those subjects. 

Mr HANSON: I do not like to take the 
floor again, but Mr Austen asked me a 
direct question in regard to the distinction 
between the alphabetic-classed headings 
and the strict dictionary index headings. 
Now for some years I have noticed that 
in the very largest libraries there has 
been a tendency towards the alphabetic 
classed—I wouldn’t say the classed but 
there has been a sort of meeting point be- 
tween the dictionary catalog and the 
alphabetic catalog. The tendency has been 
to bring headings together by inversion, 
placing, for instance under the noun a 
qualifying adjective, thus bringing together 
quite a number of related headings. I 
know that the undergraduate in a college 
will naturally look towards the index head- 
ing— 

Mr AUSTEN: The professor as well. 

Mr HANSON: That has not been my 
experience, although I have had a great 
deal of work in the university libraries. 
I think if it is pointed out to the professor 
that the related subjects are brought to- 
gether, that is the thing he wants. Time 
and again we have complaint that our 
classed catalog is not open to the public 
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yet except in certain sections. The special- 
ist, the professor, the more he can get to- 
gether of a particular subject the better 
satisfied he is. If we can do that by this 
inversion of headings and by reference I 
think it is proper enough. The Harvard 
catalog is arranged on that principle; the 
different subject catalogs which I exam- 
ined abroad were arranged on that prin- 
ciple. I am sorry that the admirable 
subject index which Mr Fortescue has pre- 
pared for the British museum, while ar- 
ranged under the alphabetic subject it 
does not refer to the class inclusive sub- 
ject under which this heading is placed. 
For instance, I think he has “Free trade 
and protection” under “Tariff,” but there 
is no reference, as I recall it, to “Pro- 
tection.” I remember long ago when I 
was a freshman and for the first time tried 
to use a college catalog, I wanted to find 
@& grammar. Naturally I looked under 
“Grammar.” 

If a student is looking for a book under 
“Pronunciation of English language” he 
is going to look under “Pronunciation.” 
That may be the best form in a popular 
library, but for a library that is intended 
for specialists I rather incline to the other. 
And I cannot say that if you put in a “see” 
reference and refer to another heading 
that the person is unable to refer to find 
the “see” reference. I remember as a 
freshman we had to dig into a catalog and 
find out for ourselves, and if there was one 
there who did not understand it, the other 
one said “You have got to go over to that 
“see” reference and find what you want,” 
and gradually we learned to use the ref- 
erences very well. 

Miss MANN: In Pittsburg we take care 
of the difficulties of specialists by making 
a special catalog for that class of readers. 
We have a dictionary catalog which is 
complete and also includes these books in 
the technology department, but we also 
make a classified card catalog of the 
technology department and the men who 
come to investigate the books in tech- 
nology use the classified catalog more than 
they do the dictionary. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will now hear 
the report of the nominating committee, 
the officers of the Section for the next 
year. 

Mr RODEN: The nominating committee 
reports the following: for chairman of 
the Section, Miss Alice B. Kroeger, libra- 
rian of the Drexel Institute library, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; for secretary, Miss Laura 
Smith, chief cataloger of the Cincinnati 
public library. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have heard the 
nominaticns. All in favor of these candi- 
dates will please say aye. Unanimously 
carried. 


SECOND SESSION 
Small Libraries session 


The meeting was called to order Thurs- 
day, June 25, 1908, at 8.30 P. M. by the 
chairman, Agnes M. Van Valkenburgh. 

The CHAIRMAN: When we find two 
great institutions working for the same 
end it always seems very desirable if pos- 
sible to obtain cooperation between the two 
and with that in view we have asked Miss 
ALICE S. TYLER of the Iowa state library 
commission to speak to us tonight about 
what the commission will do for the small 
library in the line of the catalog. 


THE LIBRARY COMMISSION, THE 
SMALL LIBRARY AND THE 
CARD CATALOG 


I take it that the topic assigned to me 
for discussion is simply another way of 
presenting for consideration the question 
of the value and relation of the card cata- 
log to the very small library. 

Possibly this discussion might well be 
closed before making a beginning, by say- 
ing that the rery small library can do quite 
well without a catalog. But first we must 
understand what is meant by the very 
smali library; and I will arbitrarily, for 
the purposes of this paper, state that a 
library of 2000 volumes and under is in 
my mind when the term “very small 
library” is used. This means one librarian, 
who is the many sided, many handed func- 
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tionary who attends to al] the activities of 
the library and makes all the records, with 
the exception of such aid as is rendered by 
the library commission of the state. 

Inasmuch, however, as we cannot dog- 
matize on topics such as this, which are 
many sided, the following points should be 
considered: 

1 With free access to the shelves, does 
the public really use a card catalog in the 
small library, or is not the classification 
arrangement in such an open shelf library 
in a sense its own index? 

2 With an intelligent librarian, what is 
the smallest collection of books that it 
would seem necessary to catalog in order 
to make it effective for use with the public? 

3 If a catalog is made, how fully should 
the books be analyzed on the subject side? 

“4 How full should the entry be made as 
to author, title and imprint? 

5 Who will use the catalog after it is 
made? Is it for librarian or public? 

‘6 Relative to other lines of work, is a 
library commission justified in spending 
the time necessary to make a dictionary 
catalog for a small library? 

7 How is the catalog to be kept up when 
new books are added if the librarian is un- 
skilled, and is a library with a total annual 
income not exceeding $1,000 likely to have 
a skilled librarian? 

I am well aware that to propound a long 
series of questions is much easier than to 
answer them, but in this way I hope to 
suggest a train of thought and stimulate 
discussion, which after all is the real pur- 
pose of this paper. 

In Miss Crawford’s very able paper in 
the June number of “Public Libraries” on 
“Some essentials of cooperative catalog- 
ing,” we find the following statement: “The 
public rarely learns how to use a book to 
its full effectiveness, and does not use a 
card catalog often enough to remember 
from one time to the next that ‘diction- 
ary’ arrangement means from two to five 
alphabets for the same word, or to recall 
that the President’s messages are entered 
under United States, instead of under Presi- 
dents; or that Newman comes after New 
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York. He has a reprehensible habit of 
reading newspapers and magazines, and 
somehow cannot understand why a library 
should take so much trouble to twist things 
about and to hide the everyday newspaper 
name under some outlandishly foreign or 
pedantic or technical word. He cannot 
understand why books should require a 
different lingo than life—his life.” 

The above in a concise manner suggests 
this thought—that the cataloger must be 
able in seascn and out of season, no mat- 
ter what her personal tastes, or her 
scholarly attainments may be, to retain the 
mental attitude of the average user of a 
public library. In a large city library 
there is, because of the location in a center 
of population, much use made of the 
library by the scholar and investigator, and 
consequently the simplicity of the catalog 
may not be so necessary; but the small 
library that first of all must initiate the 
patrons into the mystery and use of even 
the simplest sort of card record, must 
touch the people’s mentality at a point 
where a response may reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

After several years’ observation of Many 
small struggling libraries, and a personal 
acquaintance with scores of librarians of 
small libraries, from many of whom I! 
have Jearned much of the spirit of intel- 
ligent and helpful service, I am inclined 
to give at least an opinion on some of the 
questions propounded above with the hope 
that you will disagree with some of them, 
at least to the point of discussing them. 
With free access to the books and the 
shelf arrangement by the decimal classi- 
fication I am confident the small library 
can serve the people adequately and well, 
with an author catalog, a title list of 
ficticn ,and of course a shelflist on cards, 
if by some means the librarian is able to 
give the library an atmosphere of wel- 
come and knows her books. It does not 
seem in me essential, with a library of say 
under 2,000 volumes, that a dictionary 
catalog be made, when there are so many 
other things much more vital that take 
every moment of the librarian’s time A 
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personal appearance with that number of 
books is possible, if the librarian has 
grown up with the collection and sees each 
vclume added to the collection. 

If, however, a card catalog is made, it 
would certainly seem evident that the 
first need would be by this means, to re- 
veal the obscure chapters and parts of 
books which the classification and shelf 
arrangement has not brought out, and for 
that reason, I would say that the subject 
analytic would really be the most impor- 
tant sort of cataloging the small library 
could have. As to the fullness of entry on 
the catalog card, it is generally recog- 
nized that in the small library it is un- 
necessary to make search for the full 
name of author, that the title may wisely 
be abridged, and that the elaborate im- 
print information is entirely unnecessary, 
my own opinion being that the publisher 
and date might possibly be retained, and 
the number of volumes, if more than one. 

Now, as to who will use the catalog after 
it is made for the small library? Will the 
public really use it, or will the person who 
seeks specific information either browse 
among the books or else go to the libra- 
rian? I am inclined to think for the ma- 
jority of persons it will be one of these 
two things, and that seldom will they go 
from their own initiative to the card cata- 
log. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
catalog for the small library is primarily 
for the librarian herself to quickly reveal 
the resources of the library in her work 
with the public, and it is for this reason 
that I make the plea for the analytic sub- 
ject cataloging. 

Now, as to the relation of a library com: 


mission to this topic, would say that it 
becomes vital just at the point where the 
question is raised as to whether a commis- 
sion is justified in spending the time neces- 
sary to make a dictionary catalog for the 
small library when the new fields are 
waiting for aid in making a beginning, and 
the new libraries are to be supplied with 
the fundamental records, i. e. accession, 
classification, shelflist, and loan system, 
The further question as to the commis- 
sion’s duty in keeping up this catalog 
from year to year as new books are added, 
is also a vital one, as the duties of the 
library commission grow. The Summer 
school is a partial solution of this ques- 
tion, as the unskilled librarian of the 
small library is expected to acquire 
through the Summer school, at least suf- 
ficient facility to work with the organizer 
and thus be able to do the necessary work 
afterward when new books arrive. Al- 
ways and emphatically we must remind 
ourselves that no plan for records or cata- 
log should be introduced into a small li- 
brary that will be an impossibility for the 
local librarian to continue, or that will be- 
come a burden in the future. 

Discrimination between the means and 
the end must enter into the discussion ot 
this question to a large degree. The 
broad view which catalogers are taking 
of the scope of their work in recent years, 
makes it evident that the catalog is recog- 
nized as a means that must be effective 
and practical in order to ensure definite 
and helpful aid to the reader, and surely 
in the small library it is especially impor- 
tant that this means should be simple and 
flexible. 
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FIRST SESSION 
Tuesday morning, June 23. Miss Hannah 
C. Ellis in the chair. 
Miss ANNIE CARROLL MOORE pre- 
sented the first paper 


LIBRARY MEMBERSHIP AS A CIVIC 
FORCE 


Fifteen years ago the Minneapolis pub- 
lic library opened a children’s room from 


which books were circulated. Previous to 
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1893 a reading room for children was 
opened in the Brookline (Mass.) public li- 
brary but the Minneapolis public library 
was the first to recognize the importance 
of work with children by setting aside a 
room for their use with open shelf privi- 
leges and with a special assistant in charge 
of it. 

Since 1893 children’s rooms and chil- 
dren’s departments have sprung up like 
mushrooms all over the country, and first 
in Pittsburg, then in Brooklyn, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, New York City and Queens 
Borough, children’s rooms in branch li- 
braries have been organized into depart- 
ments from which a third, at least, of the 
entire circulation of the libraries is car- 
ried on by assistants, either trained or in 
training to become children’s librarians. 

It has been the inevitable accompani- 
ment of such rapid growth that the work 
should suffer growing pains in the form of 
criticism and even caricature at the hands 
of casual observers and clever writers. 
Those of us who have been identified with 
the movement since its inception have 
somehow managed to preserve our faith in 
a survival of the fittest by remembering 
that there was a time when everything was 
new, and have felt that if we could keep 
a firm grip on the active principles which 
inspire all successful work with children, 
whether it is the work of a small indepen- 
dent library or that of a large system of li- 
braries, our labor was not likely to be lost. 
The children, the books and ourselves are 
the three elements to be combined and the 
success of the combination does not de- 
pend upon time, nor place, nor circum- 
stance. It depends upon whether we have 
a clear vision of our surroundings and are 
able to adapt ourselves to them, a grow- 
ing appreciation of the value of books to 
the persons who read them, and the power 
of holding the interest and inspiring the 
respect and confidence of children. 

If we can do all these things for a peri- 
od of years we have little need to worry 
about the future success of the work. The 
boys ane girls will look after that. In 
Many instances they have already begun 
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to look after it and the best assurance 
for the future maintenance of free li- 
braries in America rests with those who, 
having tried them and liked them during 
the most impressionable years of their 
lives, believe in the value of them for 
others as well as for themselves to the 
extent of being ready and willing to sup- 
port them. 

In passing from a long and intimate ex- 
perience in the active work of a children’s 
room in an independent library to the 
guidance of werk in the children’s rooms 
of a vystem of branch libraries, a great 
deal of thought has been given to deepen- 
ing the sense of responsibility for library 
membership by regarding every form of 
daily work as a contributory means to 
this end. 

The term “library membership” is a sur- 
vival of the old subscription library but 
it defines a much closer relationship than 
the terms “borrower” or “user” and broad- 
ens rather than restricts the activities of 
a free library by making it seem more de- 
sirable to “‘belong to the library” than to 
“take out books.” 

It is the purpose of this paper to pre- 
sent in outline for discussion such as- 
nects of the work as may help to substan- 
tiate the claim of its ambitious and per- 
haps ambigious title: Library membership 
as a Civic Force. 

1 Our first and chief concern is with the 
selection of books and right here we are 
confronted by so many problems that we 
might profitably spend the entire week dis- 
cussing them. 

In general, the selection of books for a 
children’s rocm which is seeking to make 
and to sustain a place in the life of a 
community should offer sufficient variety 
to meet the needs and desires of boys and 
girls from the picture book age to that 
experience of life which is not always 
measured by years nor by school grade 
but is tipified by a Jewish girl under 14 
years old, who, on being asked how she 
liked the book she had just read, “Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm,” said to the librarian, 
“It’s not the kind of book you would en- 
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joy yourself, is it?”’, and on being an- 
swered in the aflirmative, tactfully stated 
her own point of view: ‘Well, you see it 
is just this way, children have their little 
troubles and grown people have their great 
troubles. I guess it’s the great troubles 
that interest me.” We have been quick to 
recognize the claim of the foreign boy or 
girl who is learning our language and 
studying our history but we are only just 
beginuing to recognize the claims of those, 
who, having acquired the language, are 
seeking in books that which they are ex- 
periencing in their own natures. Human 
nature may be the same the world over, 
but there is a vast difference in its mani- 
festations heitween the ages of ten and six- 
teen in a New England village or town 
and in a foreign neighborhood of one of 
our large cities. 

The selection of adult books in all 
classes, especially in biography, travel, his- 
tory and literature is too limited in the 
children’s rooms of many libraries and 
should be enlarged to the point of making 
the shelves of classed books look more like 
those of a library and less like those of a 
school room. Titles in adult fiction should 
include as much of Jane Austen as girls 
will read and an introduction to Barrie in 
“Peter Pan” and the “Little Minister.” 
“Jane Eyre” will supply the demand for 
melodrama in its best form, while “Vil- 
lette,” and possibly “Shirley,” may carry 
some girls far enough with Charlotte 
Bronte to incline them to read her life by 
Mrs Gaskell. William Black’s “Princess cf 
Thule” and “Judith Shakespeare’”’ will find 
occasional readers. ‘Lorna Doone” will be 
more popular, alhough there are girls who 
find it very tedious. There should be a 
full set of Dickens in an edition attractive 
to boys and girls. A complete set of the 
Waverley novels in a new large print edi- 
tion, well paragraphed and well illustrated, 
with the introductions left out and with 
sufficient variation in the bindings to 
present an inviting appearance on the 
shelves would lead, I believe, to a very 
much more general reading of Scott. 

Conan Doyle's “‘Adventures of Sherlock 


Holmes,” “The Refugees,” “The White 
company.” “Micah Clarke” and “At the 
sign of the four” will need no urging, nor 
will Dumas’ “Count of Monte Cristo,” “The 
Three guardsmen” and “The Black tulip.” 
“Les Miserables” and “The Mill on the 
Floss” will fully satisfy the demand for 
“great troubles,” treated in a masterly 
fashion. We should include Thackeray’s 
“Henry Esmond,’ “The Newcomes” and 
“The Virginians”; LBulwer’s “Last Days of 
Pompeii,’ “Harold,” “Rienzi” and “The 
Last of the barons’; Charles Kingsley’s 
“Westward Ho,” “Hereward the Wake” 
and “‘Hypatia’’; Charles Reade’s “Cloister 
and the hearth,” “Peg Woffington,” “Foul 
play” and ‘“‘Vut yourself in his place”; Be- 
sant’s “All sorts and conditions of men” 
and “The Children of Gibeon”; Wilkie Col- 
lins’ ‘‘The Moonstone” and “The Woman in 
white’: as many of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s stories as will be read; “Cranford” 
and “The Vicar of Wakefield’ with the 
Hugh Thomson illustrations; Miss Mulock’s 
“John Halifax,” “A Noble life,” “A Brave 
lady” and “A Life for a life’; Lever's 
“Charles O'Malley” and “Harry Lorre- 
quer’; Lew Wallace’s “Ren Hur” and “The 
Fair god’; Stockton’s “Rudder Grange,” 
“The Casting away of Mrs Lecks and Mrs 
Aleshine” and “The Adventures of Captain 
Horn”; Mrs Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s cabin” 
and “Oldtown folks’; Howells’ “Lady of 
the Aroostook,” “A Chance acquaintance,” 
“The Quality of mercy” and “The Rise of 
Silas Lapham”; Gilbert Parker’s “Seats of 
the mighty” and “When Valmond came to 
Pontiac’; Paul Leicester Ford’s “The Hon- 
orable Peter Stirling’; Richard Harding 
Davis’ “Van Bibber,” “Gallagher,” ‘“Sol- 
diers of fortune” and ‘The Bar sinister’; 
“Rider Haggard’s ‘King Solomon’s mines’ 
and “Allan Quartermain”; Weir Mitchell’s 
“Hugh Wynne”; Marion Crawford’s 
“Marietta”, “Marzio’s crucifix”, and “Are- 
thusa”; Kipling’s “The Day’s work”, 
“Kim” and “Many inventions” and, if they 
have been removed as juvenile titles, I 
think we should restore “Tom Sawyer” 
and “Huckleberry Finn” under the head 
of adult fiction. 
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Other titles will be freely and frequently 
used in a children’s room, which is taking 
into active account the interests of its 
users and is seeking to establish a genu- 
ine taste for good reading which will not 
be abandoned later on as artificial or 
forced. In general, the principle of selec- 
tion should be to provide the best stan- 
dard novels in order that the boys and 
girls who go out from the children’s 
room may know what good novels are 
and sO much of modern fiction as shall 
serve to give the collection the appear- 
ance of being interesting and up to date 
without lowering the standard of that 
taste for good reading which is the chief 
purpose in shelving such a collection in a 
children’s room. The presence of the 
books is good for the children’s librarian 
as well as for the children and it goes 
without saying that she must be familiar 
with them if she is to use them intelli- 
gently. 

The point to stop in the purchase of 
books designed for supplementary reading 
is with the smallest number that will 
meet the active demands which are not 
met by real books. We may well stop 
with the third book in most cases of pur- 
chase of books in sets. Does anybody 
know whether informational readers on 
the shelves of a children’s room leads to 
genuine interest in the subject so present- 
ed? To quote one boy’s opinion of nature 
readers, “The nature you get in books is 
the most disinteresting subject there is.” 
The cheapness of these publications has 
led to a larger duplication of them in li- 
braries than seems desirable for the best 
interests of the work. We need in place 
of them such books, with certain modifi- 
cations in treatment, as were indicated 
by Dr Stanley Hall in his recent and very 
suggestive address on Reading as a factor 
in the education of children (Library 
Journal, April, 1908). Most of all do we 
need a series of books which will put 
foreign children and their parents in 
touch and in sympathy with the countries 
from which they came by spirited illustra- 
tions in color of street scenes, festivals 
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and scenes from home life accompanied 
by simple direct statements and with 
translations of such stories and poems as 
may aid in making and keeping the im- 
pressions of their country vivid and last- 
ing. There has been a rising wave of 
production of primers and first reading 
books during the past five years. Some 
libraries have experienced a primer craze 
and it becomes exceedingly difficult to de- 
cide which ones to buy and how freely to 
duplicate them. Primers and “easy 
books” have a use for children who are 
learning to read but too free a use of them 
may be one of the influences responsible 
for that lack of power of sustained atten- 
tion and limitation in vocabulary which is 
frequently shown by boys and girls from 
twelve to fourteen years old. 

The edition in which a book for chil- 
dren appears is a matter of very much 
greater importance than is realized by 
those who view the work from a distance. 
It is not purely an aesthetic consideration. 
It has a very practical bearing on whether 
the book will be read or not and libraries 
which have the least money to spend 
should be most careful to spend it for 
books in editions which are attractive to 
children. 

2 The only’ thoroughly successful 
means of securing respect and good care 
of library books is for libraries to main- 
tain higher standards of excellence in re- 
spect to intelligent repairing and binding, 
to discard promptly a book which is to 
any extent mutilated or which is so soiled 
as to make it seem unwarrantable to ask 
a boy to wash his hands before touching 
it. The books on the circulating shelves 
should be the most attractive part of a 
children’s room. That it is possible to 
make and to keep them so is not a theory 
but a demonstrable fact. Three years ago 
a branch library was opened in one of the 
poor districts of a large city. The usual 
problems in the discipline of individuals 
and of gangs were present. Many of the 
new books were soiled, others were muti- 
lated and several were missing at inven- 
tory taking. The librarian believed the 
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moral lesson conveyed to children by 
training them to take care of library books 
to be one of the first requirements of good 
citizenship. She determined that no boy 
or girl should be able to say: “I took it 
that way”, in returning a soiled or muti- 
lated book. In order to carry out her 
ideas to a successful issue it has been 
necessary for her to inspire her entire 
staff with a sense of the value of such 
training and to impress upon them that 
careful handling of books by library as- 
sistants is the first requisite to securing 
like care on the part of the children. 
Every book is examined at the time it is 
returned and before it is placed on the 
shelves it is given such repair as It may 
need. By careful washing, skillful var- 
nishing and by the use of a preparation 
for removing grease spots many books are 
given an extended turn of service with- 
out lowering the standards established. 
Paper covers are provided as wrappers 
on rainy days and on sticky days. Such 
care of books requires time and sustained 
interest but I believe that it pays in the 
immediate as well as in the future re- 
sults, when grown into men and women, 
the boys and girls who were taught this 
first lesson in citizenship will look back 
upon it with feelings of respect and satis- 
faction. 

The cost to the library is less in expendi- 
diture for books and for service. The libra- 
ry mentioned affords direct evidence that 
loss of books by theft is very largely con- 
trolled by such simple means provided the 
means are consciously and consistently re- 
lated to the larger end of regarding the 
property rights of others. It is interest- 





VARNISHING. Two thirds French varnish 
combined with one third wood alcohol. Apply 
a thin coat of this to the books with a little 
wool (or cotton covered with cheese cloth). Thin 
the varnish with more alcoho] if necessary. 

WASHING. Use Ivory soap for the covers of 
books; for the pages use a weak solution of 
ammonia. Use a few drops of carbolic as a 
disinfectant in both cases. 

PENCIL MARKS. Powdered pumice for re- 
moving crayon or indelible pencil marks. 

GREASE STAINS. Pour benzol on calcined 
magnesia until it becomes a crumbling mass, 
and apply this to the spot, rubbing it in lightly 
with the tip of the finger. 


ing to note that three-fourths of its mem- 
bership has been sustained during the three 
years. 

3 In dealing with large numbers of 
children of foreign parentage it is evident 
that we need to define their relationship to 
the library more clearly than we have 
done as yet. Quite frequently they do not 
distinguish between the building and the 
books and refer to the latter as “taking 
libraries.” Now “taking a library” home 
is a very different matter from playing a 
part in the life of a civic institution and 
the parents as well as the boys and girls 
are quick to feel a difference which they 
are not always able to express in words. 
Quite early in my experience this was 
brought home to me by a visit from the 
mother of a Jewish boy who had been 
coming to the children’s room for about 
a year. She came on a busy Saturday af- 
ternoon and after looking about the room 
seated herself near the desk while the 
boy selected his books. As Leopold always 
tested the interest of several books before 
committing himself to a choice the visit 
lasted the entire afternoon. When they 
were ready to go she explained why she 
had come. She had been curious to dis- 
cover for herself, she said, what it was 
Leopold got from the Library that made 
him so much easier to get on with at 
home. He had grown more thoughtful 
of his younger brothers and_ sisters, 
more careful of his books and other 
belongings and more considerate of his 
mother. “I wouldn’t have him know the 
difference I see,’’ she continued, “‘but he 
told me you were always asking him to 
bring me here and I made up my mind to 
come and see for myself and I have. 

“These children are learning how to 
behave in public as well as how to choose 
good books and I think it comes from the 
feeling they have of belonging to the Li- 
brary, and being treated in the way they 
like, whether they are as young as my 
Simon, who is six years old, or as old 
as Leopold, who will be fourteen next 
month. If they were all boys of Leopold’s 
age it would be the same as it is at school; 
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but having the younger ones here makes it 
more as it is at home.” 

Should it not be the plan and purpose 
of a children’s room to make every boy 
and girl feel at home there from the 
moment of signing an application blank? 
Forms of application blanks and the man- 
ner of registration differ in nearly every 
library. Whatever form is used, personal 
explanation is always essential and it does 
not seem worth while to advocate a simpli- 
fied form for the use of children. I believe 
there are very decided advantages in a 
system of registration which requires the 
children to write their own names in a 
book. The impression made upon their 
memories is distinctly different and more 
binding than that made by writing the 
name on a slip of paper and has frequently 
been of great service in cases of discipline 
as the signature is headed by a reminder 
of obligations: 

‘When I write my name in this book I 
promise to take good care of all the books 
I read in the Library and of those I take 
home and to obey the rules of the Library.” 
Such a method of registration is not im- 
practical, even in a large library provided 
the work is carefully planned to admit of 
it. 

Recent inquiries and investigation show 
very convincingly that a large proportion 
of parents, both foreign born and Ameri- 
can, and a considerable number of educa- 
tors, social workers and persons connected 
with libraries in England and in this coun- 
try, have exceedingly hazy ideas respecting 
the work public libraries are doing for 
children. The issue of an admirable illus- 
trated hand book on “The Work of the 
Cleveland public library with children” and 
the means used to reach them, should make 
clear to the latter whatever has seemed 
vague or indefinite in the work. 

But there are many parents in large 
cities and in manufacturing towns, who 
cannot be induced to visit libraries and see 
for themselves as Leopold’s mother did, 
and they are frequently averse to having 
their children go to a place they know noth- 
ing about, believing that they are being 
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drawn away from their school tasks by the 
mere reading of story books. How is it 
possible to stimulate their curiosity and 
interest to the point of making a Li- 
brary seem desirable and even neces- 
sary in the education of their children 
to become citizens and wage earners? 


Printed explanations and rules issued 
by libraries are either not read or 
not understood by the majority of 


persons to whom they are addressed. 
There is something very deadening to the 
person of average intelligence about most 
printed explanations of library work. Pic- 
tures which bring the work before people 
from the human side might be more suc- 
cessful and I wish to submit an outline for 
a pictorial folder designed to accompany 
an application blank to the home of an 
Italian child. 


Description of Folder 


In size it is five inches long and three 
inches wide. On the outer cover appears 
a picture of the exterior of the library, un- 
derneath the picture the name of the li- 
brary, its location and the hours it is 
open. 

On the first page a picture of the chil- 
dren’s room with this inscription under- 
neath: 

Boys and Girls come here to read and to 
study their lessons for School. Picture 
Bocks for little children. 

On the second page a picture of the 
adult department, showing its use and giv- 
ing the information all foreigners seem de- 
sirous to have: 

Men and Women come here to read and 
to study. 

Books on the Laws and Customs of 
America. 

Books, Papers and Magazines in Italian 
and other foreign languages. 

Books from which to learn to read 
English. 

On the back of the cover these simple 
directions: 


How to Join the Library 
The use of the Library is Free to any- 
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one who comes to Read or to Siudy in 
its rooms. 

If you wish to take Books home you 
must sign an application blank and give 
the name and address of some one who 
knows you. 

The infcrmation on the folder should be 
given in the language or languages of the 
neighborhood in which the library is situ- 
ated. 

This folder was designed for a branch 
library in an Italian neighborhood but a 
similar fulder might be utilized in any 
community provided the information is giv- 
en in simple, direct form and the pictures 
show the Library with people using it. 

4 Joining the library is not all. How- 
ever carefully and impressively the connec- 
lion is made we are all conscious of those 
files of cards “left by borrower,” which 
indicate that a connection must be sus- 
tained if library membership is to prove 
its claim as a civic force. There are those 
whe regard a restriction of circulation to 
one or two story books a week as a de- 
sirable means to this end, believing that 
interest in reading is heightened by such 
limitation. That many boys and girls 
read tco much we all know, but I am in- 
clined to think that whatever restriction 
is made should be made for the individual 
rather than laid down as a library rule. 
Other libraries advocate a remission of 
fines, at the same time imposing a de- 
privation in time of such length that it 
would seem to defeat the chief end of the 
children’s room which is to encourage the 
reading habit. Children who leave their 
eards for six months at a time are 
not likely to be very actively interested 
in their library. There seem to be three 
viewpoints regarding tines for children. 

1 Children should be required to pay 
their fines as a lesson in civic righteous- 
ness. Persons holding this view would al- 
low the working out of fines under some 
circumstances but regard the fine as a 
debt. 

2 Any system of fines is a wrong one, 
therefore all fines should be remitted and 
some other punishment for negligence sub- 
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stituted. Persons holding this view would 
deprive children of the use of the library 
for a stated period. 

3 A fine is regarded as slightly puni- 
tive atid probably the most effective means 
of teaching children to respect the rights 
of others in their time use of books. Per- 
sons holding this view would reduce the 
fine to one cent, wherever a fine is exacted 
and would evercise a great deal of lati- 
tude in dealing with individual cases, re- 
mittivg or cutting down fines whenever 
it seems wise to do so and imposing brief 
and variable time deprivations of the use 
of the library rather than a long fixed 
period. 

Whatever viewpoint is taken it will be 
necessary to remind children constantly 
that by keeping their books overtime 
other boys and girls are being deprived of 
the reading of them. 

Ore of the most effective means of sus- 
taining and promoting such a sense of li- 
brary membership as I have indicated is 
the extension of reading-room work by 
placing on open, or on closed shelves, if 
necessary, a collection of the best chil- 
éren’s books in the best editions obtain- 
able, to be used as reading-room books. 
Children may be so trained in the care- 
ful handling of these books as to become 
very much more careful of their treat- 
ment of the books they take home and the 
experiment is not a matter of large ex- 
pense to the library. The reading-room 
bocks should never be allowed to become 
wnsichtly in appearance if they are to do 
their full work in the room as an added 
attraction to the children and as sugges- 
tive to parents, teachers and other visit- 
ors who may wish to purchase bcoks as 
cifts. 

The value of a well conducted Story 
hour or Reading club as a means of sus- 
taining the library connection and of in- 
fluencing the spontaneous choice of books 
by boys and girls has not been fully recog- 
nized becouse it has been only partially 
uncerstood. There are various methods of 
conducting Story hours and Reading clubs. 
There are many differences of opinion as 




















to whether the groups should be large or 
small, differentiated by age or by sex, 
whether the groups should be made up 
entirely of children or whether an occa- 
sionai adult may be admitted without 
changing the relation between the story 
teller and the children. Those who desire 
sugestion of material and specific informa- 
tion as to method and practice will find 
much that is valuable and practical in the 
publication of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burg and in the Handbook of the Cleveland 
public library. Those who are seeking to 
place a Story hour in work already estab- 
lished will do well to remember that it 
is a distinctly social institution and as 
such is hcund to be colored by the person- 
ality of its originator whether she tells 
the stories herself or finds others to carry 
out her ideas. Make your Story hour the 
simple and natural expression of the best 
you have to give and do not attempt more 
than you can perform. I believe the Story 
hovr is the simplest and most effective 
means of enlisting the interest of parents 
anc of stirring that active recollection of 
their own childhood which leads to shar- 
ing its experiences with their children. 
Folk tales told in the language his father 
and mother speak should give to the child 
of foreign parentage a feeling of pride in 
the beautiful things of the country his par- 
ents have left in place of the sense of 
shame with which he too often regards it. 
The possibilities in this field are unlimited 
if wisely directed. 

The value of exhibits depends upon the 
subject chosen and the exercise of imagina- 
lion, good taste and practical knowledge 
of children’s tastes in selecting and arrang- 
ing the objects or pictures. The subject 
must be one which makes an immediate 
appeal to the passing visitor. There 
should not be too much of it and it should 
not be allowed to remain too long in the 
room. A single striking object is often 
more cffcctive than a collection of objects. 
Some interpretation of an exhibit in the 
form of explanation or story is needed if 
the children are to become very much in- 
terested in reading about a subject. 
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Tc. those who believe that Story hours, 
Clubs, Exhibits, and Picture bulletins are 
not “legitimate library work,’ I would 
say, Suspend your judgment until you have 
watched or studied the visible effects of 
such work in a place where it is properly 
related to the other activities of the li- 
brary and to the needs of the community 
in which it is situated. If by the pres- 
ence of an Arctic exhibit in an Italian and 
Irish-American non-reading neighborhood 
an interest is stimulated which results in 
the circulation and the reading of several 
hundred books on the subject, during the 
time of the exhibition and for months 
afterward, the exhibit certainly seems legit- 
imate. 

5 Since it is true that social conditions, 
racial characteristics and individuality in 
temperament enter very actively into the 
problems of the care of children in libraries 
and since it is also true tnat the books 
children read and the care which is given 
to them in libraries are frequently reflected 
in their conduct in relation to the School, 
the Church, the Social settlement, the Play- 
ground, the Juvenile court and to Civic 
clubs as well as to the Home, a more en- 
lightened conception of the work of all 
these institutions is essential if the Chil~ 
dren’s library is to play its full part in 
the absorption of children of different na- 
tions into a larger national life. This need 
is being recognized and partially met by 
lecture courses and by the practise work 
of students in library training schools but 
listening to lectures, reading, and regulated 
student practice does not take the place 
of that spontaneous eagerness to see 
for one’s self, the social activities of 
a neighborhood or town which makes 
a library in its town a place of living 
interest. Librarians, en masse, in rela- 
tion to other institutions, stand in a similar 
position to that of the representative of 
those institutions. On both sides a first- 


hand knowledge of the aims and objects 
and methods of work of all the forces at 
work in a given community and a percep- 
tion of their inter-relationship is essential 
if we wish to do away with the present 
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tendency to duplicate work which is al- 
ready been carried on by more effective 
agencies. How far a library should go in 
relating its work to that of other institu- 
tions it is impossible to prescribe. The aim 
should be to make its own work so clear 
to the community in which it is placed 
that it will command the respect and the 
support of every citizen. 

Dr GRAHAM TAYLOR, director of the 
Chicago School of civics and philanthropy, 
presented the second paper on 


THE CIVIC VALUE OF LIBRARY 
WORK WITH CHILDREN 


The child is coming to be as much of a 
civic problem as it ever has been a family 
problem. Upon the normality of its chil- 
dren the strength and perpetuity of the 
state depend, as surely as the dependency 
and delinquency of its children undermine 
the prowess and menace the life of the 
state. The education and discipline, labor 
and recreation of the child figure larger all 
the while in our legislation and taxes, our 
thinking and literature. 

Democracy, machine industry, immigra- 
tion and child psychology combine to make 
the child a new problem to the modern 
state and city, especially in America. With 
the problems of the child’s normality and 
defectiveness, discipline and delinquency, 
work and play, and its assimilation into 
the body politic, our towns and cities, 
states and nation have been forced to deal. 
Hitherto we have dealt far more with the 
negative and repressive aspects of these 
problems than with any constructive ideal, 
purpose and method respecting them. We 
have, for instance, paid more attention to 
defective children than to the prenatal an- 
tecedents and early conditions of child 
life. We have been too long punishing 
juvenile delinquency without trying to help 
the backward and wayward child. We have 
let young children work withcut regard to 
the industrial efficiency of their whole life. 
We are only beginning to share the atten- 
tion we have paid to the education of our 
children with the equally serious problem 
of their recreation. We have been content 
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merely with their physical exercise and 
have been stupidly obtuse to awaking and 
satisfying the pleasurable interest of the 
child in his play and the organization of it. 
Where there have been an un-American fear 
of immigration and feeling against the im- 
migrant there has been all too little effort 
put forth to assimilate the foreign ele- 
ments of our local population. 

But we are coming to see that to pre- 
possess is better than to dispossess. Pre- 
vention is found to be a surer and cheaper 
solvent of our child problems than punish- 
ment. The child’s own resources for self 
development and self mastery prove to be 
greater than all the repressive measures 
to obtain and maintain our control over 
him. Thus our very disciplinary measures 
have become saner and more effective. No 
way-mark of our civilization registers 
greater progress than our abandonment of 
the criminal procedure against children 
and our adoption of the paternal spirit and 
method of our juvenile courts and reforma- 
tory measures. To our agencies for deal- 
ing with defectives and delinquents we 
have added the kindergarten and all the 
kindred principles, methods and instru- 
mentalities of constructive work with chil- 
dren. 

Chief among these is the use we are 
making of the child’s instinct for play and 
mental diversion as a means of building 
up both the individual and the social life. 
Chicago has made the discovery of the 
civic value of recreation centers for the 
play of the people. Not since old Rome’s 
circus maximus and the Olympic games of 
Greece has any city made such provision 
for the recreation of its people as is to be 
found in these great playfields, surrounding 
the beautifully designed and well equipped 
field houses, which at a cost of $12,000,000 
of the tax payers’ money have been built 
in the most crowded districts of Chicago. 
The recreation centers illustrate the civic 
opportunity and value of library work with 
children. For the Chicago public library 
was quick to see and seize the advantage 
thus offered to serve the city. The delivery 
stations and reading rooms established in 
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these field houses are already recognized 
to be the most useful of its centers to the 
child life of the city. The organized vol- 
unteer cooperation of several groups of 
women has added the story hour as a 
regular feature of the library work at these 
playgrounds, and at two public school 
buildings where similar stations are to be 
established in cooperation with the Board 
of education. At the central library build- 
ing the work in the Thomas Hughes Young 
people’s reading room has also been suc- 
cessfully supplemented by the story hour 
appointments in a large hall, with the same 
efficient cooperation. 

The quick and large response given by 
the people to these civic extensions of 
library service in every city and town 
where they have been offered, demonstrates 
what a large field of usefulness awaits pub- 
lic library enterprise and occupancy. But 
the experiment has gone far enough to 
prove the absolute necessity of having li- 
brarians especially trained for work with 
children; and to that end, the addition of 
the position of children’s librarian to 
the classified civil service lists for which 
special examinations are set. 

Equally with the schools and play- 
grounds, our library centers are essential 
to American democracy. All three are to 
be classed together as our most democratic 
and efficient agencies for training our 
people into their citizenship and assimilat- 
ing them into the American body politic. 
Nowhere are we on a more common footing 
of an equality of opportunity than in the 
public schools, the public playground and 
the public library. 

The public school stands upon that bit 
of mother earth which belongs equally to 
us all. The playground is open alike to 
all comers. And the public library is not 
only as free and open to all as to any of 
our whole people, but also confers citizen- 
ship in that time-long, world wide demo- 
cracy of the Republic of Letters. 

The civic service thus democratically to 
be rendered by library work with children 
is indispensably valuable. It may be made 
more and more invaluable to any com- 


munity by intelligent insight into the needs 
of the people, and by the practical and 
prompt application of library resources 
which are limited only by our capacity, en- 
terprise and energy to develop and apply 
them. 


SECOND SESSION 
June 26, 8.30 p. m. 


Miss Hannah C. Ellis, chairman, pre- 
sented Mr Harry E. Legler who gave a 
most interesting talk accompanied with 
stereopticon lectures on “A bundle of old 
children’s books.” The manuscript is not 
available for publication. 

This was followed by a paper from Miss 
ISABEL LAWRENCE of the St Cloud, 
(Minn.) Normal school an abstract of 
which follows: 


THE SERVICE OF FOLK-LORE TO 
EDUCATION 


The main value of folk-lore in educa- 
tion lies in its power to develop the child’s 
soul. 

It is the key to all higher arts—litera- 
ture, music, and painting. 

It trains the ear, cultivates musical 
speech, and improves literary style. 

Its efficiency in these directions springs 
from its strong hold on children’s in- 
terests: 

Emotions are stirred “as with a trump- 
et,” for issues are simple speech, compact 
and often mellow through its frequent 
repetition to inarticulate music, like the 
mother’s lullaby. 

There is a swift succession of events in 
the tale or ballad, out of doors as it were. 
One can look all the time, for the master 
of ceremonies does not bother with apolo- 
gies or explanations. One may even leap 
into the scene and take the part of the 
hero without being hustled back, shame- 
faced, into the audience. 

The wildest flights of the imagination 
are possible with no checks. The child, 
like a young bird may gain strength of 
wing before he learns to steer. 

Every form of matter is alive in the myth 
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and possessed of a human will. The will 
is omnipotent. The child’s soul expands 
with the sense of unlimited power. He 
is a timid little fellow baffled by unknown 
forces in the actual world, but in the tale 
he slays dragons and destroys the many- 
headed hydra. 

The ignoble and coarse strands in folk- 
lore are neither so numerous nor so harm- 
ful as those in modern literature. Such 
strands may be dropped, while the genius, 
the naive wit, the poetry, the heroic qual- 
ities of the Felk, should be presented in 
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saga, in ballad, 
rhyme. 

Here is an ally in the struggle against 
the complex, the artificial and the materi- 
alistic tendencies of modern life. In brief, 
folk-lore serves education by keeping alive 
the folk heart in the midst of modern 
scientific culture. 

After a short paper from Mrs Elmendorf 
on “Quotations” and a few remarks by 
Miss HMewins on the beauty and value of 
fairy tales, the session adjourned. 

MARY E. DOUSMAN, Secretary. 


in song and nursery 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS ROUND TABLE 


Tuesday, June 23, 1908, 9.30 a. m. 


J. I. WYER, Jr., Chairman: Last year 
at the Asheville meeting one of the very 
interesting and most profitable sessions 
was that devoted to the discussion of public 
documents, and this year, although we 
have not been able to arrange for a similar 
session upon the general program, the 
Committee on Public documents of the 
Association, of which Miss Hasse is chair- 
man, has arranged this round table for a 
discussion of certain specific topics that 
are noted upon the program and a discus- 
sion or a running fire of question and re- 
mark, similar to that which obtained last 
year in North Carolina, upon such topics 
as it may be the pleasure of the meeting 
to discuss and of our guest the Superin- 
tendent of documents to decide upon. Miss 
Hasse expected confidently until very re- 
cently to be present and lead this round 
table in person. I regret more than any of 
you can the fact that she is not here. Miss 
Hasse is perhaps the best informed person 
on public documents in the United States 
and could lead this meeting in a way that 
no one else can. I think possibly that no 
one will grudge this particular statement 
and praise to Miss Hasse any less than the 
Superintendent of Documents himself who 
perhaps may be thought to be better in- 
formed than anyone else—we will put him 
next to Miss Hasse for this particular 
occasion. 


It is a significant thing that the public 
documents question has within a year or 
two been able to draw such audiences as 
we had at Asheville and to fill this room 
so promptly and so full with those who 
come simply because they are interested 
in it. There have grown up in different 
parts of the country in recent years people 
who have specialized in this particular sub- 
ject and who have been not only doing ex- 
cellent work in their local libraries but 
who have been doing wider work in mak- 
ing a knowledge of documents and their 
use available throughout the country. It 
is pleasant to have one of them with us this 
morning. Miss ELFRIDA EVERHART, 
reference librarian of the Carnegie Library 
at Atlanta, Ga., who is a public documents 
enthusiast and will address us. 


WAYS AND MEANS OF POPULARIZING 
GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


While the question of public documents 
is still a vexed one, it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that at least one important step 
has been gained toward a solution of the 
problem. This vantage ground is embodied 
in the present attitude of the library world. 
Whereas formerly the Government’s publi- 
cations were classed as an unwieldy and 
unyielding accumulation of superfluous 
literature, it is now generally acknow- 
ledged that these heretofore abused docu- 
ments contain invaluable material which 
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is not to be found elsewhere. But with 
this awakened interest, which, indeed, is 
half the battie, there is the question of 
accessibility. Ly this is meant the proper 
handling of the public documents to the 
end that they may be so conveniently ar- 
ranged and so intelligently mastered that 
they will be as readily within reach as the 
most popular cyclopedias. 

Necessarily the popularization of these 
Government documents lies in the hands of 
the Librarian. Consequently it is only in 
coping with his difficulties that a final re- 
moval of obstacles can be accomplished. But 
before outlining the suggested hindrances 
one point should be emphasized: the 
past mistakes of the Government must be 
overlooked and the entire attention di- 
rected to the utilization of the material on 
hand. The unnecessary duplication, confu- 
sion of titles, unsatisfactory distribution, 
tardiness of shipment, poor binding, incon- 
venient size, faulty indexing, and other 
evidences of bad judgment on the part of 
the several responsible federal bureaus, all 
these must give way, for the present, to 
the practical aid needed by the librarian. 
When all librarians know what these doc- 
uments are and how to make them useful; 
then their concerted action in an intelligent 
grasp of the situation should bring about 
reform in the above-mentioned mechanical 
blunders. 

As an introduction to the subsequent 
proposed remedies, it will be well first to 
indicate the chief difficulties now besetting 
the librarian in his effort to make useful 
tools of the Government documents in his 
charge. These difficulties are based on in- 
vestigations among college, state, and 
public libraries, both large and small, in 
which the use of the United States public 
documents varies from an extensive factor 
in the reference work to a practically un- 
touched collection. To enumerate: 

1 In many libraries the federal docu- 
ments have been received for several de- 
cades and either relegated to basements 
or elevated to attics, whichever might be 
the more convenient dumping ground. 
When the present librarian--for after so 
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many years the original incumbent and 
probably several of his successors have de- 
parted—is confronted by this dust-buried 
and chaotic accumulation, he is appalled. 
If he be entirely overcome he helplessly 
follows the policy of his predecessors; but 
fortunately as a rule, he is more optimistic 
and makes present shipments availabie 
while struggling with the earlier issues. 
The more useful he makes these current 
documents, the more he realizes the neces- 
sity for a restoration of what is, to him, 
dead material. 

2 An almost axiomatic belief in the ab- 
solute inaccessibility of the Government 
documents. 

3 The absence of a comprehension of 
the character of the publishing divisions 
and their issues. 

4 The scarcity of storage room. 

5 The insufficiency of indexes. 

Now as to the solution of these five 
problems: In answer to the first, it is 
tragically comical to hear the despondent 
long for an all-embracing trash heap or 
some corresponding receptacle for the ob- 
noxious documents which “only take up 
room.” And yet the same remedy is as 
applicable in this case as it is in that of 
the less disheartened. Two things are 
necessary: first physical energy, second a 
knowledge of the proper checklists. As 
by far the greater number of these stored 
documents belong to the Congressional set 
issued previous to 1895 and consequently 
without serial numbers, their correct ar- 
rangement and classification can be readily 
accomplished by means of the Revised 
checklist, officially known as the “Tables 
of and annotated index to the Congression- 
al series of United States public docu- 
ments.” Unfortunately this guide has too 
often been engulfed with the works it lists, 
so the first effort must be made toward its 
recovery. This Revised checklist—which 
for serial documents supercedes the 2nd 
edition of the Checklist issued in 1895— 
is so clearly arranged that from it serial 
numbers may be assigned to the unnum- 
bered Congressional documents by even 
the least experienced—the only requisite 
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being accuracy in transferring numbers. 
After these serial documents have been la- 
beled and arranged in numerical order at- 
tention can be given the departmental 
bound and pamphlet editions respectively. 
For these the 8rd edition of the Checklist, 
still incomplete, or the preceding edition 
of 1895 will prove useful guides. The bound 
volumes may be cataloged in the same way 
as ordinary works while the pamphlets 
should be stored in boxes labeled according 
to the authors and in time when a sufficient 
number cf consecutive issues have been ac- 
cumulated all such pamphlets not dupli- 
cated in the cloth or sheep sets should be 
bound and cataloged. 

As to the second, it may seem a small 
matter, but it is nevertheless responsible 
for much discouragement when the men- 
tion of Government documents is always 
coupled with a facial or verbal expression 
of hopelessness. It is perhaps an innova- 
tion to adapt psychology to public docu- 
ments but it is doubtless true that a gen- 
erally checrful attitude will be of great en- 
couragement to the already dismally in- 
clined, 

As to the third, after all the documents 
have been systematically arranged and cat- 
aloged there is the further need of a com- 
prehension of their contents. While the 
various Indexes are of considerable import- 
ance, they are far from being adequate. 
The librarian must know the character of 
the numerous publishing offices, how they 
collabcrate with, duplicate or supplement 
each other, in order that an inquirer by 
tating his subject may be served at once 
with pertinent material. For example it 
is not sufficient to know that each depart- 
ment of the Government service issues an 
annual report—it must also be understood 
when these reports are purely administra- 
tive, when they contain equally valuable 
reports on special investigations, and lastly 
when they are mainly useful for other than 
administrative features. Then to perfect 
this comprehension there should be a 
knowledge of the other and more special 
publications—of bulletins, circulars, spe- 


cial reports, etc.—their general character 
and relative merits. 

As to the fourth, this brings up the 
mooied question in regard to the compara- 
tive values of Congressional and depart- 
menial series. In the case of libraries 
where both sets have been received, the 
former, notwithstanding its binding, igs 
preferable. For this reason: Not only are 
the annual reports of the departments here 
included but there are also many of the 
most important bulletins, special reports 
and other contributions. Now many of 
these publications are not sent to libraries 
in any other form, while others are dis- 
tributed in unsubstantial paper covers. 
Consequently if the Departmental issues 
be discarded leaving only the serial docu- 
ments and those Departmental issues not 
duplicated therein, it will be found that a 
great deal of space can be gained. The 
plan of listing in the catalog the corres- 
ponding serial numbers to the annual re- 
ports, bulletins, etc. to be found in the Con- 
gressional documents has proved an ample 
and simple guide to their direct location, 

As to the fifth, the insufficiency of in- 
dexes cannot be a refiection on these works, 
which as a whole are satisfactory. How- 
ever, to develop the cataloging scheme just 
mentioned it would be an excellent plan if 
cards could be sent from the Documents of- 
fice analyzing the United States public docu- 
ments beginning with the present issues 
and gradually completing the earlier pub- 
lications. If simple and clear explanations 
illustrating their use accompanied these 
ecards, this would do much to obviate the 
present difficulty in rendering the docu- 
merits accessible. The cards that, for a 
while, were issued analyzing Agricultural 
publications and a few other documents, 
Departmental and Congressional, were ex- 
ceedingly helpful and their discontinuance 
has not only been regretted but has also 
created a demand for their reissue. 

A few extracts from a correspondence 
among representative libraries in the South 
will illustrate prevalent conditions. The 
first is encouraging: “The public docu- 
ments in the —— State Library are avail- 
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able for the first time since this Library 
was established in 1838.” Another writes 
somewhat whimsically that the documents 
are “a real burden” and if he “had his 
way” he “would dump two thirds of 
of them.” Then there is the library where 
the earlier documents are still to be un- 
packed, those of recent years only being 
available. One who travels through a 
state visiting libraries recommends the 
preservation of Government documents but 
finds ‘‘timidity” among librarians possess- 
sing these collections. An enthusiastic re- 
port comes from an earnest advocate who 
uses her documents not only for local, 
historical, and economic questions but al- 
s0 puts them into the hands of city officials, 
high school students, and the casual read- 
er for many demands that her general ref- 
erence collection cannot supply. Other ex- 
amples might be enumerated but these are 
sufficient to indicate the present attitude 
toward the public documents. 

In reviewing the five principle obstacles: 
(1) The unearthing of accumulated stock 
(2) The too frequent depreciation (3) The 
necessity for a comprehension of the docu- 
ments (4) The scarcity of storage room (5) 
The lack of adequate indexing, it will be 
discovered that the problem finally resolves 
itself into a need for a practical] demon- 
stration of the manipulation and of the 
character of the United States public docu- 
ments. After this has been accomplished 
and the librarian fully comprehends this 
class of books its future popularization can 
be effected by those methods generally 
adopted in the advertising of any other 
valuable collection—by newspaper and 
bulletin notices, by special reservations and 
exhibits and by other devices that are in 
use for attracting the attention of the pub- 
lic in similar instances. 

And lastly it is a noteworthy fact that the 
constant request by the people for material 
which they know to be found somewhere 
in the Government documents has been 
most instrumental in arousing the desire 
on the part of the librarian to master all 
difficulties and to make this collection ac- 
cessible as well as intelligible. 
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The CHAIRMAN: The next topic as 
given on the program is “On the need of 
systematic instruction in Government 
documents.” Before calling on those who 
appear The Chair will present a communi- 
cation from C. W. Reeder of the Ohio 
state university, which Miss Hasse has put 
in his hands. Mr Reeder is the reference 
librarian at the Ohio state university and 
is doing some very practical work there in 
bringing documents to the notice of the 
students. He writes as follows—the person- 
al note is explained in the fact that this 
is a letter to Miss Hasse: 


MR REEDER’S LETTER 


My work here this year has been ex- 
tremely practical, although still in the ex- 
perimental stage. In all, I have given nine 
lectures dealing in some way with docu- 
ments. Three were before the four classes 
in Economics 33 (about 125 students), 
when emphasis was laid upon the economic 
material in the documents—Industrial 
commission, bureaus of labor (state and 
national), ete. Three were given in Ameri- 
ean history 1 (about 75 students), when I 
emphasized the historical value of the 
documents, mentioning the American ar- 
chives, the American state papers, the 
Congressional record and its predecessors 
and the Congressional series. One lecture 
was given to the Seniors and Juniors in 
Domestic science dealing with the publica- 
tions on food and diet. I also had a class in 
agronomy (about 17) for two lectures. 
They were working with the experiment 
station literature and the bulletins of the 
Department of agriculture. One of these 
talks was on the work, organization and 
history of the Department. In all these 
talks I never failed to explain the use of 
of the indexes and special aids that we 
have. 

For this spring term we have been hav- 
ing a series of lectures in the library on 
its use. One talk has been given by the 
head cataloger on that phase of the library. 
The reference librarian will give one on the 
periodical indexes, and books of refer- 
ence. I am to give one on the 
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documents. I am going to show how it is 
that we have documents and show their 
relation to the government organization. 

During the summer session when we 
have several hundred teachers in attend- 
ance we are going to have about ten 
talks, seven of which are given by the 
members of our staff. I have two on docu- 
ments. These are especially for the school 
teachers to increase their own information 
in using a library and geting their pupils 
to do the same. 

In all that has been done, I try to stir up 
interest in the Government publications 
and to increase their use as reference ma- 
terial. I know this work will be greater 
next year as several professors have told 
me that they are going to bring classes in 
for this Document instruction. 


The CHAIRMAN: Miss M. E. Hazeltine, 
of the Wisconsin library school, has sent 
word that although she is present, the 
school will be represented by Miss Ono M. 
Imhoff, whe gives the course in public 
documents at that school, and I will now 
call on Miss Imhoff. 

Miss IMHOFF: Beyond a doubt the need 
of systematic instruction in library schools 
in the matter of public documents is a very 
great one and the keynote of the course 
which is given in Wisconsin is to make 
the documents a practical thing. As a rule 
I have not touched upon the depository li- 
brary so greatly as upon the small library 
because we in Wisconsin are planning to 
train for the smaller libraries rather than 
the larger ones thus not encroaching upon 
the field of the older schools. So for that 
reason small libraries and not depository 
libraries are taken as examples. Not that 
we do not touch the depository library nor 
the serial set because of course in order 
to have 2 comprehension of documents and 
their real usefulness it is necessary to un- 
derstand the serial set, the way it is made 
up and what sort of material can be found 
therein. But the small library has very 
little, on the whole, to do with the serial 
set and, therefore, the largest share of our 
time and work is given to the small library. 


Perhaps the few points which we empha- 
size most are to make a selection and not 
a coliection of documents, placing particu- 
lar emphasis upon a knowledge not only 
of what you have in your own library but 
what exists, so that you may be able on 
very short notice to receive material and 
get material and branch out in a way 
which will be useful. Our course is brief, 
consisting of only 12 lectures with prac- 
tice work, and we are not able to accom- 
plish all that we would do if we could 
put the pupils in touch with the spirit of 
it, could have them know the indexes, 
could have them know how to find 
things. We feel that at least there is a 
beginning made and if the spirit is right 
and they go out into these smaller libra- 
ries and can use the indexes and persevere 
in the spirit which we try to inculcate, we 
believe that a great deal will be accom- 
plished and documents will become better 
known in a practical way. Particularly 
along economic lines and the matter of 
debates have I urged students to use them. 
There is so much of value hidden in them 
that a little effort and perseverance on the 
part of the students will bring out much 
that is helpful. If you are familiar with 
your subject, and I hope that more will 
come to know the documents, you will find 
that they are not the dry, black, uninter- 
esting things which rise up before you 
when you first see them but that there is 
in them a great deal of meat and much 
that is eminently worth while and that 
it will be worth a great deal of effort and 
perseverance on your part to get some of 
this material out. 

The CHAIRMAN: The statements we 
have had from Mr Reeder and Miss Imhoff 
are certainly encouraging and give us a 
little inkling of the work that is being done 
all over the land, which must be just as 
gratifying to the patrons of the libraries 
served by these students who are mastering 
our documents as to the office of the Super- 
intendent of documents which is empha- 
sizing so much the greater familiarity with 
them. We kave still upon the program the 
Director of the Pratt Institute library 
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school, Miss Mary W. Plummer, who will 
contribute to this topic “The need of 
systematic instruction in government docu- 
ments.” 

Miss PLUMMER: In the absence of Miss 
Collar who teaches Government documents 
in our school, I told Miss Hasse I would 
simply make a statement as to the way in 
which the subject is taught. The course 
comes in the second term after the ele- 
mentary course in cataloging is finished 
and it consists of 10 to 12 lessons of about 
two hours each and as much extra study of 
course as the students can give to it. We 
use for a text book Mr Wryer’s “United 
States government documents” and make 
frequent reference to Miss Hasse’s “United 
States government publications,’ the 
school owning enough copies to lend one 
copy to every two students. The course is 
divided as follows: the first three lectures 
cover a description of the publications of 
the Government under the headings, Gov- 
ernment at large; Legislative departments; 
and Fixecutive departments, and with these 
lectures are given references and plenty of 
illustrative material. Lesson 4 is on print- 
ing legislation with regard to documents, 
and their distribution. Lesson 5, the refer- 
ence books, catalogs, indexes, etc., that are 
used in connection with the work, and 
problems are given in the use of these 
works of reference. Lesson 6, cataloging 
and arranging of government documents. 
There are four lessons devoted to practical 
work, collating, classifying and cataloging, 
with problems which take the students to 
the documents and show them what sort 
of things are in the various ones. Finally 
a brief talk is given on state and municipal 
documents and foreign documents. Then 
a written test comes at the end of the 
course. At the beginning of the course a 
reading list is posted and special reference 
is made to this list from time to time to 
keep the students going to it. The un- 
bound documents which come into the li- 
brary are used for exercises in assigning 
author headings, and about 15 documents 
of different kinds are cataloged by each 
student. 
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I will give you some of the questions 
from the test which is given at the end of 
the series of lessons. It is an oral test 
and consists of some 25 to 30 questions, 
some of which cover a good deal of ground. 
a few of these are as follows: 

“1 For what publications is the Govern- 
ment at large responsible? 

2 For what publications is the President 
of the U. S. made responsible in catalog- 
ing Government documents? Where may 
these publications be found? 

3 What are the different stages of a 
law or statute of the U. S. and how should 
they be cataloged? 

4 For what publications is Congress as 
a body, responsible? 

5 In what different ways may Govern- 
ment publications be obtained for a li- 
brary? 

6 What is meant by Depository libra- 
ries? What are they entitled to? Remain- 
der libraries? 

7 Multiplication in printing and dis- 
tributing. What was the printing law of 
1895? 

8 What is meant by a library edition of 
Government documents? What advantage 
has it over the Congressional set? 

9 Office of Superintendent of documents? 

10 Speak of sale of Government docu- 
ments. 

11 Arrangement of documents on 
shelves. Depending on what? 

12 Explain the serial number. 

18 In what two ways may we refer to 
a given document in the Congressional 
set? 

14 What reference books or catalogs 
would be useful in collating for, or cata- 
loging early American papers? 

15 Give a very brief chronological list 
of the indexes and catalogs of Government 
documents with which we are supplied. 
Describe ‘Tables of and Index to.’ 

16 Mention department lists issued by 
the various departments. 

17 What reference books have you used 
in cataloging Government documents? 
Describe one. 
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18 How and under what conditions do 
we use the Congressional record? 

19 Make a choice of documents for a 
small library. And tell what aids are pos- 
sible in using. 

20 What guides have we in our choice 
of author headings for department publi- 
cations? 

21 What is the author entry for Treat- 
ies? What has Miss Hasse to say on this 
subject? What does Mr Wyer advocate? 

22 What do we use as author heading 
for the laws of the U. S.? What alterna- 
tive can you suggest? 

23 Speak of the inversion of name of 
department or bureau in heading—some of 
the pros and cons in favor of one form or 
the other. What form is used on the 
printed cards sent from the Library of 
Congress? 

24 When do you use name of Depart- 
ment in heading when entry is under a 
bureau? 

25 How does change in bureaus in the 
transportation of one bureau affect the 
cataloging? 

26 In what two forms would you expect 
to find the report of the Department of 
agriculture? Would you retain both? 

27 How would you catalog the report of 
an individual published by a bureau of the 
Government? How many and what cards 
would be required for a dictionary catalog? 

28 Describe the printed catalog cards 
for Government documents.” 

If the student passes those successfully 
we feel that the ten or twelve lessons have 
not been lost. 

Mr RANCK: The drift of the remarks 
of the last two speakers points to a fact 
that I would like to emphasize in reference 
to popularizing Government documents. 
These library schools and others are teach- 
ing the persons in the school what these 
documents are and how to use them, and 
that brings me to the point which I think 
is a most essential one in popularizing the 
public documents. We must know what 
the documents contain, and until the libra- 
rians do know their contents and of what 
assistance they can be to the public, we 


cannot begin to popularize them. Of 
course, that is not such an easy matter, 
but one of the things that I even try to do 
myself, although I haven’t anything to do 
with the reference department I always 
read the introduction of Mr Post’s monthly 
catalog. 

Mr POST: Thank you. 

Mr RANCK: I find that exceedingly 
helpful in knowing what these documents 
contain. Aud furthermore, when the docu- 
ments come I look them over. Sometimes 
I can’t do that the day or the week they 
come, but I make an effort to look them 
over. One of the difficulties with reference 
to the distribution of public documents 
comes in here—it isn’t so bad now as it was 
some years ago—the department would 
issue a document and there was some man 
or woman in the community who was es- 
pecially interested in that subject and the 
bureau or whoever was responsible would 
send out advance copies to the newspapers 
and the newspaper would make some ref- 
erence to this publication and then the peo- 
ple would come post haste to the library 
and want that particular document; per- 
haps it didn’t come for six months after 
that; and that has caused a great deal of 
discouragement on the part of the public 
and much annoyance to the library. Of 
course when people come there once or 
twice to find particular specific information 
which they know has been published by the 
Government and cannot get it, why, that 
doesn't help to make the documents more 
popular. To repeat, I would say again that 
the first essential in popularizing the 
public documents is for us as librarians to 
know what they contain. 

When a document comes dealing with a 
subject in which we know someone is par- 
ticularly interested, we notify him by tele- 
phone or letter. Then they know where 
to go for information of that sort again, 
and that of course can be extended in- 
definitely. It takes time but is one of the 
little ways. 

Mr GODARD: In our treatment of the 
unbound pamphlets and reports, which we 
receive from the Superintendent of docu- 
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ments every two or three days, we have 
endeavored to make a sort of a classifica- 
tion in which these reports as they come 
in are brought together and then we have 
improvised some temporary binders, have 
secured a foot punch by which we put 
two beautiful holes through the side of 
each Document and then with law tape 
make these reports or publications into a 
volume, and a person coming and asking 
for material on any special subject we hand 
over the improvised volume and there he 
sees not only the material that he wants 
but the things he did not expect and he 
is surprised. “Now,” we say “what you 
find in reference to this session is true 
of every session, so far as I have learned, 
that is held at Washington in the past,” 
60 we begin and turn over session after 
tession along those lines. He is surprised 
and we are pleased. 

The CHAIRMAN: What Mr Godard has 
said refers to the temporary issue of the 
current reports and documents of the two 
houses. They are received without the 
customary stamp “Property of the U. 8S. 
government” or I am certain that the 
Connecticut state library would never dare 
to mutilate them with a foot punch. In 
the Providence public library the same 
gereral method of treatment had proved 
exceedingly efficient. They had _ taken 
these temporary documents—which of 
course will he later replaced with bound 
volumes and which the Superintendent of 
documents, I believe, specifically states 
may not be returned, doesn’t want them 
back again, so that the libraries are free 
to treat them as they please—the Provi- 
dence library has grouped them together 
by subjects and without going to the ex- 
tent of binding them in volumes, has 
shelved them in volumes in pamphlet 
boxes, properly labeled, and they say that 
never before have documents been so 
promptly received, and, therefore, so 
promptly available through the subject 
side, as they have in that way. They ad- 
mit that the ciassification is sometimes a 
little difficult and a little general and 
vague, hut the reference librarian there 
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uses this argument: that it is good in- 
deel for the reference assistants to have 
to go through perhaps three or four or five 
boxes when they have not been able to 
find the document on the subject at once 
because they become thereby all the more 
familiar with the character of the docu- 
ments that are sent, and even with those 
on more important topics. 

Mr GODARD: In regard to those bind- 
ings, they are quite elaborate; we pay a 
cent and a half for the two boards, they 
are just pressed boards with a couple of 
holes through, in a convenient place; and 
we enjoy punching them. 

The CHAIRMAN: You bind not only 
each document but each volume on a cer- 
tain general subject? 

Mr GODARD: Yes. For instance, the 
documents that come in on claims, they 
are brought together and arranged alpha- 
betically. 

Miss MARPLE: We use that same 
pamphlet material in the Des Moines pub- 
lic library. I am not advertising the Wal- 
dorf binder in St. Paul but they have an 
excellent binder and it is all ready to put 
your material in and we use them and ar- 
range the subjects alphabetically instead of 
classified. 

Mr BRIGHAM (Iowa): I was about to 
ask a question that might embarrass you 
in the presence of Mr Post, but how seri- 
ously do you take the Government in- 
junction as to the proprietorship and use 
outside of the library? 

The CHAIRMAN: That will come up 
later in the catechism we expect to pro- 
pound to Mr Post before we are througa 
with him this morning and we will defer 
consideration of it for a few minutes. We 
will now be glad for something more on the 
specific topic of either instruction in public 
documents or the popularizing of their 
use. 

Mr G. W. LEE: I notice that some pub- 
lic documents and perhaps most of them 
have the filing method printed into them, 
but suppose farmer’s bulletins and every- 
thing else had slipped into them a galley 
proof showing catalog entries and it came 
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to the casual library just slipped in there 
gratis, wouldn’t it be helpful to have that, 
a galley proof, just as if you had paid sepa- 
rately for the Library of Congress card? 
The CHAIRMAN: We will refer that to 
Mr Post and he will answer it later. We 
will now pass on to the next item in the 
program. {[t has been not more than two 
or three years since all lipraries that had 
to do with public documents were made 
very much aware that things were doing 
in the Decuments office at Washington 
and it has been a very hopeful indication 
indeed of the desire of the Documents 
office to actually make its work, its docu- 
ments and itself as useful as_ possible 
to every library in the country, and 
others besides, for libraries are not 
the sole constituency of the Documents 
office, that for the past two years we have 
found the Superintendent of documents not 
only willing but anxious to come and meet 
the representatives of this great constitu- 
ency of his, and, as he did at Asheville last 
year, frankly and courteously, pleasantly 
and being full of information, tell us the 
things that we would like to know face to 
face and tell us the things too that he 
would like to have us know. There are 
two great sides to this documents question. 
Mr Godard says he enjoyed punching the 
documents in Connecticut. Mr Post has 
indicated that apparently a great many of 
the librarians enjoy punching the Docu- 
ments office and he says that some of these 
punches are valid and proper and correct 
and others are ignorant and improper and 
upon matters that indicate neither the 
right information nor spirit from libra- 
rians. That is another reason why we are 
very glad that we can have what seems to 
be developing into an annual session, a 
heart-to-heart talk with the Documents 
oftice at Washington. At the time Mr Post 
took office and for some months or a year 
succeeding that, there were a good many 
librarians in the country that were a little 
skeptical as to just what was going to be 
done there, and viewed with some conster- 
nation and alarm a few tnat were done, 
such things as Mr Brigham has spoken of, 
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stamping the documents as property of the 
Government and refusing to let them cir- 
culate. I think we all regretted the dis- 
continuance of the index to our monthly 
catalog anc, as we went on, a number of 
matters came up that made us feel ag 
though our documents were not going to 
be as useful; we had some promises that 
did not immediately become fulfilled, and 
we were beginning to be worked up a little 
bit as to what was going to happen. I 
hope that those of you who are here have 
211 read the last annual report of the Super- 
intendent of documents. It well repays 
careful reading and it shows, if it shows 
nothing else, just this’ that we have not 
had in the Documents office at Washington 
for the last two years any iconoclast, any- 
one who is doing things hastily—at least, 
he is doing things quicker than they have 
been done before, but he is not doing them 
in an ill-considered way: that he is making 
and has made, for that report shows it 
clearly, a thorough study of every minor 
matter relating to the administration of 
that office es it affects libraries in this 
country, and he has already fulfilled some 
of the promises made in an incredibly short 
space of time. He has already restored cer- 
tain features which, temporarily, he was 
obliged to suspend, and he has promised 
there not only everything that the li- 
braries have asked for and have wanted 
as a result of his study but has gone 
further than that and is laying plans, 
bas them in print and only awaits 
the sanction of Congress to make the 
Documents office more useful than we 
had ever dreamed before; he is planning 
new devices and methods for popularizing 
them and bringing them out promptly. 
And while I am sure that to-day you have 
different quertions, as to why we have 
not had the bound copies come out in final 
form and why the sheep set has been dis- 
continued or will be discontinued, and 
some other questions, still the thirteenth 
annual report, to me was as encouraging @ 
document as ever issued from the office and 
makes me feel that we would better, while 
we may, get information here, and listen 
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to what the Superintendent has to say as 
to things we should not do, that we may 
be confident and patient, with the feeling 
that the Documents office is in sympathy 
with the needs of libraries and has more 
power to its elbow than it ever has had 
before. That in some way it is managing 
to get to the attention of Congress and 
getting real action and the authority for 
further action. It gives me an unusual 
pleasure to present to this meeting Mr Wil- 
liam L. Post, the Superintendent of docu- 
ments. 

Mr POST: Mr Chairman and fellow li- 
brarians—for I suppose I can class myself 
as a librarian—I am laboring under an em- 
barrassment at the present moment, hav- 
ing had such a delightful introduction and 
following, as I do, in the discussion of the 
subject of popularizing public documents, 
those practical workers from _ library 
schools, and those who are endeavoring in 
actual library service to make Government 
publications known. Before going any fur- 
ther I should like to emphasize what Mr 
Wyer has said regarding the work of Miss 
Hasse and its bearing upon the entire prob- 
lem of Government publications and their 
popularization. Miss Hasse has done more 
than any other person to present to the 
world the public documents in their proper 
light, and only Mr Wyer’s modesty places 
the Superintendent of documents second. 
I am sure we can accord to Mr Wyer the 
second place in regard to the influence 
which has been brought to bear in the 
actual knowledge of public documents; as 
his work is familiar to you all, and his in- 
fluence is felt wherever public documents 
are seriously considered or studied. 

As the work of the office of the Super- 
intendent of documents progresses we find 
that we are actually bringing out in the 
consciousness of librarians the fact that 
public documents are not dry and stupid 
and stale, but that they contain vast quant- 
ities of information which if properly 
brought forward and presented to the pub- 
lic will prove a valuable asset to any li- 
brary. I am glad I don’t have to take an 
examination such as Miss Plummer out- 
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lined, but I wish that some of the gradu- 
ates of Prait Institute and other library 
schools would specialize along public docu- 
ment lines, as we could give them lucra- 
tive positions in Washington. We held an 
examination in February, and 30 people in 
the United States responded to the call. 
Of the thirty only two passed, and they 
just passed. Of those two one declined— 
wouldn’t take the position after it was of- 
fered; why, is a mystery to me. And if 
you realize how hopeless it is to try to 
make «he Civil service commission do any- 
thing except in its red-tape methods, you 
would know that to have a fizzle of an ex- 
amination which takes weeks to prepare 
and days to correct is exasperating, to say 
the least. 

I hepe that the library schools, in their 
effort to familiarize their students with 
Government publications, will take up one 
specific branch of the work, that of in- 
dexing. I believe, as I said in my last 
annual report, that indexers are born, not 
made. I do not believe a library school 
can educate a person to be an indexer, but 
I am sure that it would be profitable for 
them to direct the attention of their stu- 
dents along indexing lines. In recent ex- 
aminations nearly every one of the stu- 
dents failed on the indexing papers; they 
did not seem to grasp the idea of index- 
ing es differentiated from cataloging. I 
simply mention this for the benefit of those 
present who are in library school work. 
It would be beneficial for them to re- 
quire of their students some work along 
indexing lines. 

In our discussion this morning we will 
not consider State documents, but shall 
speak only of United States public docu- 
ments. State documents should be con- 
sidered in libraries as carefully as the Fed- 
era] publications, but I have been surprised, 
in my visits to libraries, to find that very 
often even the state librarians have not 
kept collections of their own State publi- 
cations; a fact which is, of course, deplor- 
able. To devote one’s time to United States 
public documents and fail to grasp the 
situation in regard to one’s own State 
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documents shows a lack of appreciation of 
values on the part of any librarian. 

I was interested in what Miss Imhoft 
eaid regarding obtaining publications of 
special classes rather than forming a com- 
plete collection. It is a question which is 
brought to the attention of the Documents 
office continually. Depository libraries, 
feeling the burden of unnecessary materi- 
al, are constantly writing to us to know if 
they can not select publications which 
they desire and- not be further burdened 
with a lot of printed matter which is ab- 
solutely useless to them. 

It is not, however, the purpose or intent 
of the law to distribute Government publi- 
cations to libraries simply for their use. 
It is the evident intent, poor though it may 
be in its present general application, to 
place in certain libraries throughout the 
country as complete files us possible of 
United States government publications. 

May I ask right here, how many repre- 
sentatives of depository libraries there are 
in the room? (A show of hands indicated 
the presence of many such representa- 
tives.) It is a very encouraging showing, 
and I feel repaid for writing the urgent 
letter which all depository librarians re- 
ceived recently. The librarians of deposi- 
tories should understand that the Superin- 
tendent of documents is working under the 
provisions of law and that he does not have 
discriminating power. I have no legal right 
to accept your selection of certain docu- 
ments. You are designated “depositories” 
and under the law must receive and make 
available one copy of every Government 
publication “printed and made for distribu- 
tion.” If you will take this matter up with 
your Congressmen perhaps something can 
be done in the near future to bring about a 
more sane distribution of Government pub- 
lications. I have visited libraries where 
the public documents were a burden and 
where shelves were filled with unnecessary 
accumulations of worthless material. But 
the library did not want to relinquish its 
document-depository privilege for fear of 
losing something, and so they continue to 
submit to the expensive and illogical meth- 
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od of distribution now operative without a 
word of complaint to any one. 

In order to prevent depository libra- 
ries from sending back to the Documents 
office Government publications which they 
had received under the law, and which they 
accepted with the full knowledge that they 
must make them available, we adopted the 
method two years ago of stamping them 
“Property of the U. S. government.” It 
was designed to make you keep the docu- 
ments that are sent, and stop this wasteful 
practice of selection after distribution, 
practiced for many years by the smaller 
libraries, and still indulged in to some ex- 
tent I fear. I didn’t dare say this before, 
at other conferences, but I think we are 
well enough along in the development of 
the question of public documents in general 
and their popularizing in particular, to en- 
able you to understand why we should rig- 
orously enforce the law. If we do not, if 
we establish precedents for future genera- 
tions of librarians to disregard the laws, 
we will never have a sane distribution of 
Government publications. 1 wish there 
were more disagreeable laws that I could 
enforce on the depository libraries. Mr 
Wyer says I can't be embarrassed—I’m 
afraid I can’t. My intercourse with the 
librarians has perhaps in a degree made me 
callous. If you were in my position, corre- 
sponding with librarians of large and small 
libraries all over the country, and were 
asked impossible questions and were vili- 
fied for every act by those who did not 
understand that you were but enforcing the 
law; and if you wrote to these librarians 
who complained as nicely as possible, call- 
ing their attention to the provisions of law 
which made necessary the acts and regu- 
lations which they disliked, and then they 
still wouldn’t understand that the Superin- 
tendent of documents was not responsible, 
but went right on fussing, and perhaps 
breaking the law, [ am sure you would 
come to a point, as I have, where all that 
can be done is to enforce rigidly the 
present laws, with the hope that some day 
the libraries of the country may awaken 
to the fact that they have a duty to per- 
form. 
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The Superintendent of documents is 
simply a tool in the hands of Congress and 
the Executive departments for the distribu- 
tion of publications, and it 1s your duty, 
not mine, to see that sane and logical legis- 
lation is enacted for the distribution of 
public documents in depository libraries. I 
am sorry to shift the responsibility on to 
you, but I have troubles of my own. 

But, seriously, when you go back to your 
homes consider the necessary legislation, 
consider what you would like done, consid- 
er what you think would be a good method 
for doing this, and then I assure you that 
the Joint committee on printing, the Print- 
ing investigation commission, the Public 
printer, and myself, stand ready to do all 
in our power to obtain for you those things 
that you desire. I can rot do it alone, nor 
will the cther interested parties above me 
act in demanding legislation without the 
fact being made known that you want it. 

One very pointed instance of necessary, 
though long deferred reform, that has been 
recently achieved, is in regard to the bind- 
ing of bocks to be sent out in place of the 
sheep bound set. You have not received 
the beoks promptly as promised for the 
reason that the Printing investigation com- 
mission, which is composed of the members 
of the two committees of Congress, the 
House and Senate committees on printing, 
has considered it a matter of enough im- 
portance to warrant a thorough investiga- 
tion of the class of binding which they 
should adopt in place of the sheepskin. In 
furtherance of this they requested the book 
cloth manufacturers of the country to sub- 
mit samples of the best qualities of buck- 
ram, that being the kind of cloth selected 
by the largest majority vote of all librar- 
jes who were canvassed in the matter. 
Twenty-two samples were sent to the Bu- 
reau of standards and submitted to care- 
ful tests, among which were the sunlight 
test, the bug test, and the friction test—all 
kinds of tests—to show the durability of 
the cloth in all respects. From these 
tests three samples were selected as 
superior to all others and those three 
samples were submitted to a committee 
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chosen by the Joint committee on print- 
ing, of which Mr Bailey, who is your 
chairman of the Committee on Book- 
binding, was a representative, and the Pub- 
lic printer, the Librarian of Congress, the 
Director of the Bureau of standards, and 
the Superintendent of documents were al- 
so on this committee to select from these 
three samples the most durable cloth. We 
selected unanimously a buckram which 
resembles very much the sheepskin in color, 
which is very durable, and which the tests 
showed was rot harmed by light or bugs. 
Perhaps Mr bailey will tell us something 
frrther about this matter later on. The 
cloth has to be manufactured. The meet- 
ing of the committee was only held a few 
weeks ago, so there will still be some de- 
lay before the reserve is bound and de- 
livered. The books that you receive in 
the future will be bound in this excellent 
cloth, and will be sent to you just as soon 
as it ig possible for us to get the cloth 
for the Printing office to bind the books. 
We are just as anxious to get rid of them 
as you are to get them. If you know 
what 500 copies of every one of those 
books means, and that we have limited 
space for storage, you will see why we 
are anxious to get them out. 

The new method of arrangement of Con- 
gressional documents in binding this re- 
serve will interest you; I am sure Mr 
Wyer will be specially interested because 
he has given me help along this line, in 
drawing up our plans. It has been de- 
cided, after careful consideration, and con- 
siderable correspondence with those compe- 
tent to pass judgment, such as Mr Wyer, 
Mr Lane of Harvard, Dr Steiner, and 
others, not to arrange the publications by 
subject classes or by department classes, 
as was first suggested, but that the publi- 
cations of the Sixtieth Congress, first ses- 
sion, when %ound, shall be arranged as 
heretofore, as nearly as possible, consider- 
ing the omissions. You recollect that all 
annual and serial publications have been 
removed from the numbering and _ that 
therefore there will be breaks in your sets 
as you receive them, these gaps caused by 
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dropping out the annuals and serials, 
which bear numbers in the Congressional 
sets. But beyond these gaps that will ap- 
pear, your books will be arranged as near- 
ly 2s possible in the same manner that 
they were arranged when bound in sheep. 
Is there any question about that? I would 
like to make that clear. 

The CHAIRMAN: If a library wishes 
then to preserve the old serial arrange- 
ment the annual reports can later be in- 
serted in those gaps and still keep the old 
form? 

Mr POST: Yes, or they can put dum- 
mies into the gaps referring to the publi- 
cations as classified elsewhere. The docu- 
ment indexes will cover the same ground 
they have always covered but will differ- 
entiate, stating by some symbol the docu- 
ment which you have without the number, 
to aid you in identifying it. You under- 
stand you are not deprived of any publi- 
cations: they simply come to you in their 
Department editions rather than in their 
Congressional editions as formerly. 

A MEMBER: Are we going to use the 
serial number still? 

Mr POST: Yes. The _ serial numbers 
wil' be applied to those publications which 
still remain in the Congressional set. I 
don’t know whether that meets with ap- 
proval or not, but we are doing the best 
we can to serve you from the expressions 
that we have received, and Mr Wyer, Mr 
Lane, Dr Steiner. and others who are al- 
ways ready to advise and whose advice 
we appreciate, have expressed approval of 
continuing as nearly as possible the old 
methods. 

Now when you get these books, if they 
don’t satisfy you, if you think a subject 
or any other kind of arrangement would 
be heiter, please let us know. We are open 
to conviction, and would be glad to make 
a change to suit the librarians. The main 
purpose in the life of the Superintendent 
of documents and his entire office force is 
to serve Congress and the libraries of the 
country and give them public documents 
just as they want them for their use. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will there be gaps 


left in the serial numbers so that you can 
give numbers to those annual reports that 
you are not numbering yourselves? 

Mr POST: Yes. That is a good point 
that should be made. Those that are left 
out will be volumed just exactly the same, 
so that there will be no skip or confusion, 
We have to compile six sets that are com- 
plete with numbers. Unfortunately when 
this proposition to remove the annual and 
serial documents from the numbered series 
was taken up, we supposed we were going 
to be permitted to take them out of all 
sets, and that they would never bear any 
Congressional document notation; but the 
members and the distributing officers of 
Congress made such a protest, and made 
it so plain that it was for their convenience 
primarily that these things were published, 
that we had to submit to supplemental 
legislation placing the numbers on their 
copies only. And while we talked, and 
talked pointedly, about what the libra- 
rians wanted, they insisted they had never 
heard any complaint about these things; 
that libraries had been receiving Govern- 
ment publications in that form for over 
50 years, and nobody had ever complained 
to them, so as they were satisfied, they 
didn’t see why I should come along and 
stir up anything. Now I am not stirring it 
up, but I think there is a lesson here to 
express your grievances and not nurse 
them any longer. 

A MEMBER: Are these annual reports 
published later because it takes longer to 
compile them? Is that the reason of that? 

Mr POST: No The reason that the 
repcerts are delayed is this: they are sup- 
posed to be sent in to Congress at the 
beginning of the session, but they are 
often delayed in revision after being trans- 
mitted. [i is a bad practice. The annual 
reports should be ready and be issued 
promptly; but the fact of the matter re- 
mains that sometimes it is two years be- 
fore a report which is scheduled to appear 
in a certain Congress is really ready for 
the printer. 

An interesting feature in relation to this 
binding is this, that you will receive in 
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this cloth a bound edition of everything 
that you get. You will no longer receive a 
mottled lot of books. Everything bound 
that you receive stamped “Property of the 
U. S. government,” will be bound in this 
distinctive cloth. Your departmental edi- 
tions, no matter what their binding in the 
departmental set may be, will be bound in 
this cloth. I have nothing whatever to say 
regarding the advisability of this pro- 
cedure. I can only say that it was the de- 
cision of the Joint committee on printing 
to so distribute the books all bound alike. 
It lies with you either to approve or dis- 
approve, and your approval or disapproval 
should be voiced to the Printing investiga- 
tion commission in Washington. This 
commission, I am sure, is doing a great 
work for the benefit of librarians, and is 
aiding us particularly in what we are try- 
ing to do for you, and your expressions of 
appreciation should be spontaneous. 

Mr ANDREWS: Would it be within their 
function to take up your suggestion of a 
division of the depositories in the United 
States? 

Mr POST. It would. They would con- 
sider any suggestion which you have to 
make regarding the discrimination in the 
receipts of books by depositories and you 
should direct your letters to them and 
also be kind enough to notify me, so I 
shall know what is going on. It is rather 
embarrassing to have any member of this 
Association, or any committee of the Asso- 
ciation, deal directly with the authorities 
or with Congress, without notifying me of 
what they are doing. 

The methods of our office are, as I say, 
under the direction of the law, and we 
have no way of going beyond certain func- 
tions that are prescribed by iaw, although 
we do elaborate our functions, and one of 
these elaborations is the issue of Advance 
sheets of a new check list of Government 
publications. These advance sheets are 
being distributed to all the libraries of the 
country that have indicated their interest 
in Government publications. We sent out 
some 8,500 circulars to public, school, and 
college libraries in the United States and 
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in response to the first circular we received 
800 replies. Of the 800 replies received, not 
more than 220 were from designated de- 
pository libraries, although there are 487 
such libraries on the list. We do not like 
to drop depository libraries off the list so 
long as they are doing as the law demands, 
but I have taken the stand that if a 
library does not answer circulars, and does 
not take enough interest to give us in- 
formation, that it should not be deposi- 
tory. In one flagrant instance where the li- 
brarian absolutely refused to fill out any 
more circulars, I dropped the library from 
the list, according as the law gives me the 
privilege. It is our endeavor to keep depos- 
itory libraries on the list as long as we can 
and we discourage members of Congress 
from making any change in these libraries. 

A second appeal was made for statistics 
to the depository libraries, but it devel- 
oped that the circulars were sent out at a 
bad time of the year. I mention this so 
that none of you wil be caught in the 
Same trap. Never send circulars to li- 
brarians during the summer season. They 
all either go abroad or they take extended 
vacations, and when they come back their 
assistants have mislaid any matter that 
may come for them during their absence, 
So never circularize librarians in the sum- 
mer season. That will be interesting to 
remember. A circular sent out in Novem- 
ber brought back splendid returns. We 
now have returns from over 4000 libraries 
in the United States who have stated that 
they are interested in the United States 
publications more or less. That is a very 
creditable showing. We may be rather re- 
peating ourselves in certain circulars we 
send out, but there is a purpose in it. I 
would suggest that the librarians keep 
copies of their answers and if we ask the 
same question again there will be no diffi- 
culty in giving us the information, and I 
assure you we will not ask unless there is 
some excellent reason. 

A MEMBER: Send us two copies of cir- 
culars. 

Mr POST: We would be glad to send 
out two copies, as we have done on sev- 
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eral previous occasions, but when we sent 
two copies of this recent question circular, 
we stated at the top of it “Return but one 
copy of this circular’ and the librarians 
immediately sent back both of them. 

A MEMBER: Not all. 

Mr POST: No, not all; I will admit 
that. 

A MEMBER: I replied in full. I re- 
plied very carefully in full and had an- 
other letter asking me to reply. 

Mr POST: Your reply may have been 
lost in the mails or it may have been mis- 
laid. 

Mr MONTGOMERY: It may have been 
received in his vacation. 

Mr POST: I must not allow Mr Mont- 
gomery to interject a remark like that. 
My assistants are not so over-worked that 
they would lay things aside. 

Mr BRIGHAM: Wouldn’t it be easier 
for your assistants to fill out these “want 
slips” than to engage in so much corres- 
pondence? 

Mr POST: No, we havn’t the people 
there to warrant us in doing that work. 
We have stacks of library wanis waiting 
to be tilled now and the filling out of those 
thousands of blanks would be more than 
we would ever have undertaken. I admit 
we are making you do all our work for us 
but that is in return for the publications 
We are sending you. 

But there are other problems, such for 
instance as that of a library that has a 
few books, perhaps has a set of the Rebel- 
lion records. We would be delighted to 
take those books off the hands of any li- 
brarian and try to place them in some li- 
brary where they may be of some service. 
Don’t hold Government publications that 
are of no use simply because they are 
Government publications. I am speaking 
to librarians of small libraries now. Re- 
member that depositcries have no right to 
return anything. We had a sack of books 
come in the other day and it was filled 
with publications stamped “Property of the 
U. S. Government.” I immediately rose 
in wrath and said to send it back to the 
library post haste—that wasn’t intended 
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for a pun—and I discovered that the la- 
bel had been lost. If anybody remembers 
returning such a sack will they kindly 
stand up or raise their hand, that I may 
take their address and return these books, 
which really belong on your shelves. [| 
hope we are very serious about this mat- 
ter. 

Perhaps you have all noticed in the 
newspapers and periodicals that the Super- 
intendent of documents advertises to fur- 
nish information to the general public on 
any subject under the sun which might be 
dealt with in public documents. This ad- 
vertising was not entered into with a pur- 
pose of increasing our sales primarily. It 
was entered into from a desire to encour- 
age people to ask about Government pub- 
lications at headquarters. Not only that, 
but it enables us to direct them to the 
nearest public library, and we tell them 
that they will find someone in attendance 
who will be delighted to give them the in- 
formation, as all library assistants are fam- 
iliar with public documents—with the 
term at least. Now I trust that if you 
have noticed an increase in applications 
for Government publications you will in- 
form us, as it would be interesting to 
know, when we are spending a thousand 
dollars a month, just how much returns we 
are getting from our general publicity ad- 
vertising. If you are not having any more 
calls for the documents, some other meth- 
od will have to devised for getting this 
matter before the public. We are trying 
to let the people know that there are such 
things as public documents, that they cover 
broad fields of learning and in a most 
trustworthy manner, and that the librari- 
ans of the public libraries are only waiting 
the opportunity to give out the information 
which they contain. We sent you some 
time ago a little poster which we asked 
you to put upon your bulletin boards, and 
I have no doubt that you all complied. We 
have numbers of letters from people stat- 
ing “I saw upon the bulletin board of our 
public library a notice that public docu- 
ments and information could be obtained 
from you.” That is very helpful. I hope 
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if any of you have mislaid the little card, 
that you will kindly let us know and we 
will send another, we have plenty of them. 
We are goicg to post these little bulletins 
in all the post offices and higher educa- 
tional institutions of the country so soon 
as we obtain the proper authority to do so, 
to aid in popularizing Government publica- 
lions. 

The use of our price list and leaflets is 
another thing I would like to speak of. 
We will give you all that you want of them 
for general distribution. We have plenty 
of them and they form a very inexpensive 
mode of advertising. These lists are care- 
fully compiled, and cite only those publi- 
cations which we have for sale. We are 
now endeavoring to devise a scheme by 
which we will be able to elaborate these 
lists on specific subjects, to make them ref- 
erence lists or reading lists for use in li- 
braries. We have issued 15 leaflets and 14 
price lists on various subjects. You will 
find these price lists useful because they 
are selected material on these subjects— 
agriculture, geology, forestry, fishes, and 
various other live topics. Then too the 
little leaflets, listing the publications of 
certain offices, or giving information in re- 
gard to rew books that are just out, we 
use as dodgers to put in an envelope and 
send to all those on our mailing lists who 
would be interested in the subject. This 
carries out the idea of notifying people, 
which is a splendid one. If every librarian 
in the country would follow Mr Ranck’s 
example of notifying people, they could 
soon popularize Government publications, 
for every shipment brings them one or 
two of particular interest. Try the scheme 
and you will have more calls for your pub- 
lic documents than you can take care of, 
and we will have more inquiries of the 
right sort. These price lists and leaflets 
May be obtained upon application; get all 
you want of them and have them on your 
tables and let people use them. 

As regards the use of public documents 
specifically, you will always find that we 
will be ready to give you information 
about any particular subject contained in 


Government publications. Don’t be afraid 
to write to us and ask any questions you 
wish. We are so used to answering al- 
most impossible questions, that I am sure 
you can not propound any that would be 
foreign to our—ability, I was going to say; 
I don’t know whether that will cover it 
or not. In reply to our advertisments we 
have received letters asking us the most 
impossible things, and we always try to 
answer courteously. Our advertising has 
created a great sensation in the world at 
large because of its peculiar form, and we 
have been visited by post office inspectors 
and private detectives, and the President 
has been besieged with letters asking what 
kind of new graft this was that was be- 
ing perpetrated upon the public; since pub- 
lic documents could be obtained for noth- 
ing, and here was somebody selling them. 
Your local needs can be met, for if you have 
a subject that is up in your library, and 
you do not know of any Government publi- 
cation bearing upon it, write to us and our 
reference section will send to you infor- 
mation regarding publications that you 
should have in your library. I wish you 
would all make a note of that and let us 
hear from you. 

Just here I would like to state in speak- 
ing of writing letters to the Superintendent 
of documents—and this is not meant in 
any way to disparage the Librarian of Con- 
gress—that the Superintendent of docu- 
ments is not an officer of the Library of 
Congress, has no connection with it at all 
except in the cooperation of the work. 
Please do not write to me and address 
“Superintendent of documents, Library of 
Congress.” 

As to the distribution of unbound Con- 
gressional documents and the results ob- 
tained, for my own information I should 
like to hear, if we have time a little later, 
what the results have been from that dis- 
tribution. It causes the Documents office 
to handle each session over a milion and 
a half little publications that have to be 
gathered up by women and put into envel- 
opes and sent to you. It is no small task, 
and we do net want to do it if it is not 
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of value. I believe, from the returns that 
we have had already, that it is valuable, 
and that the expense is warranted, but 
we would like to know. 

The exchange of public documents be- 
tween libraries brings out a constant 
stream of questions, and I wish I had put 
down some that have been asked, so that 
I could arswer them here, but I did not. 
But I recall one that is constantly asked. 
A certain library in a town has some pub- 
lications that it does not want. An- 
other library in some nearby town has 
use for them. Franks are requested for 
free transmission of these books. It is 
not possible under the law for us to fur- 
nish franks for that purpose. It is a vio- 
lation of the franking privilege, and while 
it seems absurd to make you return the 
books to Washington and then for us to 
send them to the other library, it is the 
only way we can get around it under the 
law. And even were there no law to pre- 
vent, on account of the quantities of non- 
governmental material that come to us in 
library returns, I would not venture to 
send franks to any librarian for shipment 
of Government publications, unless I knew 
them very well, because it is evident that 
librarians do not understand that franks 
are for the shipment of public documents 
only and they send in the most heterogene- 
ous mass of awful looking stuff that you 
ever saw. I think librarians use the sacks 
and labels as a means of discarding all 
their worn out and valueless publications; 
and it is only an indication that librarians 
think that that is the class of publications 
which really should be called Government 
documents. 

There are only one or two more points. 
Let me call your attention to the “want 
slips” which we send out to libraries. It 
is very important that you should under- 
stand this method of requesting publica- 
tions and adhere to it. We do not like 
to send back «a letter to a library and say 
“Please follow instructions when you write 
for a book,” but as we receive hundreds 
a day there is a necessity for it. It seems 
no doubt to you, before considering the 


matter, as though we were straining at 
gnats, but a thorough understanding would 
convince you that the use of “want slips” 
is as much to your interest as to ours. 
Your “want slips” come to us and if they 
can be filled, they are filled and filed as 
correspondence. If they can not all be 
filled, we fill as many of your wants as 
we can, and the slips for the others are 
filed in their proper places, behind guide 
cards in our stock inventory file to await 
the coming in of the book. When a book 
is received it is listed on a card and the 
ecard is dropped in its place. The moment 
the card drops we see that there is a “want 
slip” from some library for the book, and 
instead of putting that book away in 
dusty stock we send it to you at once. If 
any one does not understand these “want 
slips,” please speak to me, while I am here, 
about it; I shall be glad to talk with you 
on the subject. 

And right here I will say that the only 
reason I am here is to talk to you and 
gain your cooperation. Please let nobody 
hesitate to come up to me and ask me 
questions and I will try to answer them. 

Now in closing I just want to say one 
word in regard to cooperation and its re- 
sults in popularizing public documents. I 
touched upon it in the beginning, and I 
want to emphasize it right here. That the 
Government prints much material that is 
of absolutely no consequence is true, but 
that it also issues much valuable informa- 
tion from reliable sources is beyond doubt. 
In our endeavors to give you the books as 
you want them and when you want them, 
we are also endeavoring to stimulate the 
public to demand these books of you at 
your libraries. Now we ask of you as li- 
brarians in general to correspond with us, 
keep in touch with us, and let us know 
your ideas and your methods. If we do 
uot answer your questions, ask them 
again; insist upon getting an answer, and 
we will not feel hurt in the least. Let us 
always maintain a smile and endeavor to 
overlook each other’s faults in these mat- 
ters. I know that you are busy and over- 
worked, and we are too; but cooperation 
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means the endeavor to work together har- 
moniously. That is the only kind of co- 
operation there can be. The subject of 
public documents is a vast one. The neces- 
sity fer remedial legislation as affecting 
the subject is apparent, and the library 
aids that should be gotten out are beyond 
dispute numerous; but the Document office 
can do none of these things unless it has 
the cooperation of the libraries of the 
country, and I therefore ask of you, as fel- 
low members of this Association, that you 
endeavor to work with us, overlooking 
our peculiarities and our discrepancies, 
and accepting the will if not approving the 
deed, and some day we shall all learn 
enough about the subject so that we may 
make public documents of use to the gen- 
era] public and the subject of popularizing 
them will be a thing of history, rather 
than the vital theme that it is to-day. 

Mr HITT: [I would like to ask Mr Post 
a question. He appeared to say that the 
Objection to one library sending books to 
another adjacent library that wanted to 
exchange, was the matter of franking. 
Now can we do it if we pay the express 
and postage? 

Mr POST: Certainly, we have no ob- 
jection to that at all. I would be glad to 
have you do it, unless, Mr Hitt, you repre- 
sent a depository library? 


Mr HITT: I represent a depository li- 
brary. 
Mr POST: Well, you musn’t give away 


anything that is stamped “‘Property of the 
U. S. Government.” 

Mr HITT: No, 
stamped at all. 

Mr POST: Then that is all right. 

Mr HITT: Now Mr Brigham’s ques- 
tion a moment ago, about sending books 
that are stamped “Property of the U. S.” 
has not been answered yet and I would 
like to know if it is possible for us to 
loan outside of the state, for instance, 
material that is so marked, if we are 
sure it comes back? 

Mr MONTGOMERY: Put it in another 
way—what is the penalty if you do do 
nt? 


this property isn’t 
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Mr HITT: I would like to send out 
such material in the way of reference 
work. We have a great deal of reference 
work over the state, from our state li- 
brary, and everything that I have can go. 
I remember Mr Lichtenstein’s remarks at 
the Portland meeting that the function of 
a library was to keep books off the 
shelves. I believe there is a great deal 
of wisdom in that. The books ought to 
be off the shelves and in use, but I feel 
that I cannot send a thing out of my li- 
brary that is marked “Property of the 
U. S. government.” 

Mr POST: I think I can answer the 
question although Mr Montgomery’s re- 
mark makes it rather embarrassing. 
There is no penalty attached. The only 
guarantee we have that the law will be 
obeyed is the assurance that. no member 
of this Association would violate a law of 
the land, and this is a law of the land. I 
said at the Asheville conference “Treat 
your public documents as you treat ref- 
erence books.” I cannot go any further 
than that. I can give you that leeway 
and if you loan your reference books loan 
your public documents. But the point is 
this: we want to get those publications 
into the library as reference works. Now 
treat them as you treat your reference 
works. The question was asked a little 
while ago, you know, bearing on this 
subject, as to just what all that meant 
saying that you couldn’t loan a book 
stamped “Property of the U. S. govern- 
ment.” It means a great deal. If we 
should find in Washington that a librarian 
was giving away the books or in any way 
violating the contract, we should imme- 
diately take the library from the list and 
that wouldn’t be pleasant to either the li- 
brary or the office of Superintendent of 
documents. But we have got to enforce 
these laws so long as they are on the 
statute books, and if you don’t like them 
get them repealed. 

Mr MONTGOMERY: What is that part 
of the law which enables you to say that 
you can send them out if you send out 
reference books but you can’t otherwise? 
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Mr POST: It isn’t any law; it is just 
common sense. The books are deposited 
in the libraries for use, and if they can- 
not be circulated they must be treated as 
reference works. Now I say treat them as 
you treat your reference works. 

Mr MONTGOMERY: Now we do circu- 
late reference books and we circulate pub- 
lic documents, and that was under the 
conversation that I had with you some 
time before. How does the law look at 
that? 

Mr POST: I think the strict interpre- 
tation of the law would even prohibit that, 
but I feel it is sensible to permit that, 
especially as there is no law to directly 
prohibit. 

A MEMBER: Would it not be practical 
to give us an analytical index that compre- 
hends everything the Government has pub- 
lished and let it come to us, as does the 
telephone directory, with directions to 
burn all previous issues? 

Mr POST: Do you mean to cumulate 
from year to year? 

A MEMBER: To cumulate from year to 
year and at the end of the year give us 
that index. I think that would do more to 
popularize Government documents than 
anything else because it would make them 
accessible and accessibility is the impor. 
tant feature of the whole subject. 

Mr POST: In outlining the plan, as I 
saw it, for cataloging, I concluded that 
monthly catalogs with cumulative indexes 
for the year, and at the end of two years, 
the issue of the Document catalog, which 
comprehends everything issued for those 
two years, would cover the ground. lt 
would be a very vast thing to begin to 
cumulate the Document catalogs year 
after year, if that is what is suggested. 

A MEMBER: I understand that, and 
still if you had everything in one place, 
and the public had access to it; if it told 
us everything the government issued? 

Mr POST: If that is necessary, if you 
can get legislation for it we will make it 
for you; but I do not think it would be 
advisable or usable. Let me tell you 
something which I am sure will be re- 
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ceived with great pleasure. Before leavy- 
ing tor this conference I gave iustructions 
to the catalog force, that beginning with 
the July issue, which is the beginning of 
our year for the Monthly catalog, the old 
form with cumulative index should be re- 
stored. This was done of necessity 
brought about by recent legislation, of 
which the destruction of the unbound 
Congressional material is the most impor- 
tant. So you will receive your “Monthly 
catalog” in the future arranged as form- 
erly, with a cumulative index for the an- 
nual issues. 

Mr RANCK: I would like to raise a 
question that has come up in Michigan 
with reference to legislation affecting de- 
pository libraries. A district in a large 
city near Grand Rapids elected a Congress- 
man from the rival city in that district. 
One of the first things said Congressman 
did was to take away the depository rights 
of the library in the town where it had 
been for perhaps a generation or more and 
put it in the library in his home town. 
This question affects our district. At the 
present time the Congressman from the 
fifth district of Michigan does not reside 
in the city of Grand Rapids, and we do 
not know how soon his home town of 
twelve or fifteen thousand people, which 
has both a public and a college library, 
may want that. And our library board 
feels that an institution that has 100,000 
volumes, in a city of 100,000 people, that 
no Member of Congress should be allowed 
or should have the right to take away the 
depository rights of that institution with- 
out any redress on the part of the library 
or without its consent. And if this is the 
proper place I should like to see the 
American Library Association go on rec- 
ord in requesting Congress for legislation 
on that point. 

Mr ANDREWS: May I make a state- 
ment in behalf of the American Library 
Institute—the question came up at their 
meeting at Atlantic City, as the chairman 
knows, and that exactly such action as 
Mr Ranck suggests was taken there. The 
case was even more flagrant, where Co- 
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lumbia university, because of certain pique 
of the Congressman in its district against 
the president, was dropped from the list of 
designated depositories. It is evident that 
a serious danger confronts the depositories 
in this power of the Congressman. We 
have, in our draft at the Institute, care- 
fully avoided taking away any privilege of 
the Congressman, but we have asked Con. 
gress to appoint permanent depositories 
which they cannot change. 

Mr WRIGHT: It is a matter of regret 
that the chairman of Committee on Fed- 
eral relations, Dr Steiner, is unable to be 
here. He, as Mr Post will bear me out, 
has done a great deal of conscientious 
work, and has asked me to make a state- 
ment. This question Mr Ranck has raised 
has been under consideration by the com- 
mittee. As the newest member I know 
practically little of what has been done, 
but I understand Mr Andrews has a mo- 
tion to make on the question and it of 
course would come up later through the 
committee. 

Mr ANDREWS: 
that committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us hear from the 
Superintendent of documents a moment on 
that particular topic. 

Mr POST: It is pitiful, to say the least, 
that the law is in such condition that li- 
braries that have been on the list for 
years and years; that take good care of 
their documents and make use of them, 
can at the whim of a member of Congress 
be changed and some smaller library sub- 
stituted. We discourage this as much as 
possible, and a great deal of our time, my 
time especially, is spent in arguing with 
Members of Congress for the retention of 
libraries on the list. I found a law which 
permitted me to say that they should not 
change except at the beginning of a Con- 
gress, and I immediately put it into opera- 
tion. The result was that I was besieged 
with complaints from Senators and Con- 
gressmen who didn’t understand it, as 
they had been changing their depositories 
whenever they got ready, for years. } 
showed them the law, and that was 
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enough; they make the law and are very 
subservient to its operations. If the Amer- 
ican Library Association, through the 
proper channels, would take action in re- 
gard to this matter and state their de- 
sires, it would be the greatest help that 
could come to the problem of distribution 
to depositories. But it is a matter that 
should not be hastily pushed to the front; 
it should be carefully considered, and this 
consideration should involve those who 
are most expert in the subject of public 
documents. For any board or commis- 
sion of any institution or any convention to 
offhand draft a motion or send to Congress 
a petition relating to this subject is, in my 
opinion, not the proper procedure. I 
would think that the proper thing to do 
would be to appoint a committee who 
should make it its specific duty to in- 
vestigate this matter carefully and give 
a report to the American Library Associa- 
tion as to what could and should be done. 
in this matter. I feel very strongly on 
this point, and I think that the best ac- 
tion that this Association could take would 
be the appointment of such a committee 
to make such an investigation. 


Mr ANDREWS: Make that motion 
then. 

Mr POST: I would rather not make 
the motion. 


Mr ANDREWS: Mr Chairman, I have a 
motion here which I was going to propose 
at the end of the session, but as this mat- 
ter has now come up in this form per- 
haps it may come in here and we could 
speak to it. It is one of those broad 
motions that would allow anybody to say 
anything on any subject while it was under 
discussion, and is as follows: That the 
Chairman cf the Section be requested to 
bring to the attention of the Committees 
of the Association on Documents and Fed- 
eral relations (we have two committees 
covering this point, and I think those are 
the ones to consider these matters) the 
points brought out in this discussion and 
ask their cooperation in securing the de- 
sired improvements in the distribution of 
public documents. 
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Mr MONTGOMERY: Wouldn’t you put 
in the preparation of a law? 

Mr ANDREWS: “Securing the desired 
improvements thereon.” 

Mr MONTGOMERY: /Yes,—except they 
wouldn’t do it. 

Mr ANDREWS: No, I think you do an 
injustice to Dr Steiner and the members 
of this committee. They are very earnest 
in regard to this thing. We all feel the 
danger of the point brought out. We all 
feel the desirability of certain other things 
which have been mentioned already, and 
some of us feel the desirability of a point 
on which I wish to speak, that is, from 
the point of view of a large library which 
does not have to popularize the public 
documents, which finds that the people 
know the information is there and want 
the documents just as soon as they can 
get them, want more than under the pres- 
ent system they get; they want adminis- 
tration handbooks and guides and publi- 
cations of the executive departments, such 
as, for instance, the General land office, 
the Naval academy, the other separate 
publishing boards of the Government 
which we do not get. It is my complaint, 
not that we get too many, but that we get 
too few documents. We want more of 
them and more promptly. Therefore I 
put this in the form that I have, as I read 
it,—“the desired improvements in the dis- 
tribution of public documents,’—asking 
the chairman to bring out all these points 
and emphasize them in accordance with 
his best judgment, and I think in the chair- 
man we have got a man who can do that 
effectively and avoid any of the danger 
which I had in mind and which Mr Post 
has pointed out, of ill-considered and prac- 
tically neutralizing actions of independent 
parties. You run a great risk of the small 
library presenting its list for selection in- 
dependently of the large library, whereas 
they ought to be presented together and 
the proper treatment indicated and really 
worked out by our committees in consulta- 
tion with the Superintendent of documents 
and this printing commission. 

The CHAIRMAN: A motion has been 
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made that the Chairman of this Section 
be requested to bring to the attention of 
the committees of the Association on Doc- 
uments and Federal relations the points 
brought out in this discussion and to ask 
their cooperation in securing the desired 
improvements in the distribution of public 
documents. Does that motion receive a 
second? 

Mr MONTGOMERY: I second the mo- 
tion. 

Mr RANCK: I think the intention of 
the motion is all right, only I want it 
thoroughly understood, at least I would 
like to feel clear on it, that this committee, 
when it goes before the Committee on 
printing, that they have the sanction or 
the backing of the whole American Li- 
brary Association in the request for these 
forms. In other words, that the American 
Library Association knows something 
about this matter and that they can speak 
and act for the Association rather than 
for a committee that is just considering it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the chair 
can assure Mr Ranck that extracts from 
the minutes of this meeting, that commu- 
nications from the American Library Insti- 
tute, indicating the very careful discussion 
that was had there upon it, will accom- 
pany the report of these committees, and 
that those specific exhibits can be brought 
before the commission on printing at 
Washington, which will make quite clear 
that it is not the action of the committee 
alone but that they are sponsors for these 
larger meetings that have given it a ma- 
ture and thorough threshing out. 

Is there any further discussion upon 
this motion? 

Mr BRIGHAM: I would like to ask if 
the report of the Committee on Documents 
has been acted upon? 

The CHAIRMAN: The report is in the 
hands of the Chair and as this is merely 
a round table it should properly be pre- 
sented to the Association at large. It is 
available for reading here if it is desired. 

Mr BRIGHAM: My reason for asking 
is this, that as a member of that commit- 
tee my recollection is that it asks to be 
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discharged, and, if so, this reference to 
that committee might be out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN: It would still leave 
us the Committee on Federal relations, 
with an active chairman, which might be 
utilized in this connection. If there is no 
further discussion on the motion, will 
those that are in favor of it manifest it by 
saying aye; contrary no. (The motion was 
unanimously carried) 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a point or 
two which Mr Post mentioned. He ex- 
pressed a desire to get an opinion on the 
value of temporary distribution, of the un- 
bound dicuments that are not stamped 
“Property of the U. S. government.” We 
have a large number of depository libra- 
ries here which I believe are the only re- 
cipients of those documents, and I would 
like on his behalf to have a show of hands 
- of those who have found them valuable 
and worth while and would hate to see 
them discontinued. (Many hands were 
raised) Are there any of the contrary 
mind, who have been embarrassed by 
their receipt, who have hated to have to 
classify and arrange them? If so, we 
would like to hear from them. (No hands 
were raised) It seems a unanimous ex- 
pression that they are of value. 

Speaking to the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman in the rear of the hall, as to the 
desirability of an index cumulating each 
year and forever, it would seem that the 
present bulk of the Comprehensive index 
which already extends to six or seven vol- 
umes, would preclude any such enterprise 
because of the very magnitude of it. If we 
were to be able to-day, over night, to cre- 
ate a cumulative index embracing this 
six or seven different volumes, it would be 
a small library in itself and, further, if 
that is constantly increasing, it would 
mean that each year they would require 
five or six or seven, an edition of eight or 
ten or twenty soon, great volumes of cum- 
ulative index every year. We have had a 
suggestion from the Documents office that 
the Document catalog might appear an- 
nually instead of biennially covering every 
session of Congress, and I think that the 
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libraries would prefer not to have even an 
annual index, but prefer to wait and get it 
covering both years of the sessions of Con- 
gress rather than have so many additional 
places to look. I wonder if the Superin- 
tendent of documents wishes any light on 
that subject of expression of opinion as to 
that? 

Mr POST: Iam glad to hear Mr Wyer’s 
expression. I should like to have the ex- 
pression of the librarians, if we may. It 
is a vital point, as to wether you want the 
Document catalog annually or biennially. 

The CHAIRMAN: How many would 
prefer the change to the annual issue, 
making two volumes of the Document cata- 
log where now there is one? (No re 
sponse) Nobody. It seems clear, then. 

I think those who were not at Asheville, 
and had not the pleasure of the first of 
these meetings, will bear me out in the 
statement I made at the beginning of Mr 
Post’s part of this program, that nothing 
could be more admirable than the spirit 
which brings the Superintendent of docu- 
ments here and the spirit which actuates 
his remarks to the librarians of the coun- 
try. We are cordially indebted to him. 

I have no desire to draw this meeting to 
a close if there are further questions. We 
will take Mr Post at his word and utilize 
him while he is here. If there are further 
questions, this is the moment for them. 

Miss GUTHRIE: The H. W. Wilson Co. 
is soon to publish an eclectic catalog which 
will index the material in about twenty 
magazines and many current Government 
documents, that will be useful to small li- 
braries, and will be published quarterly 
and cumulated. That may help the small 
libraries in this matter of popularizing pub- 
lic documents. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will you repeat your 
question Mr Lee? 

Mr LEE: In regard to the practica- 
bility of having galleys slipped into all 
kinds of public documents? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr Post, will you 
answer that? 

Mr POST: If you will read the para- 
graph in the thirteenth annual report of 
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the Superintendent of documents relative 
to printed cards you will see just where 
we stand in that matter. We have no 
legislation at present which actually de- 
mands such work, though it permits it, 
and we are overworked in our lawful pub- 
lications and could not undertake the dis- 
tribution of cards or proofs as you speak 
of. It is a thing that is very necessary 
and some day will come. It is another 
point upon which you should undertake to 
get legislation. 

Mr GODARD: I would like to ask Mr 
Post if it would not be possible to print, 
as the Geological survey has in some pub- 
lications, on a page at the end, the catalog- 
ing information which may be clipped and 
pasted on a card or copied directly on the 
cards which the librarian might have? 

Mr POST: It would be possible to do 
that if we had the facilities or the people, 
but it would be added work and we really 
have not the people. My point in relation 
to the catalogers who had not passed our 
examinations comes right in here. The 
only hope we have of getting more help 
and better aids is that people will special- 
ize and pass these examinations, which 
are not technical nor difficult. I am sur- 
prised that more people do not take these 
examinations and pass them. We need 
catalogers with a knowledge of public doc- 
uments right now in the Documents office 
at Washington. 

A MEMBER: What do you pay? 

Mr POST: We pay $900 as an entrance 
salary, and the added advantage of living 
in Washington. 

Miss IMHOFF: I hate to see this meet- 
ing come to a close without some sort of 
expression of appreciation of one reform 
which Mr Post has installed, and that is 
the filing of “want slips.” Heretofore we 
have always had to repeat our requests 
time after time in order to get material 
available by some given time, and I know 
in our library it has meant a very great 
relief to us to be enabled to have these 
wants filed away, and the want filled as 
soon as the material comes into the office 
there, and I simply wish to express an 


appreciation of at least one library for 
that reform. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure Miss Im- 
hoff’s sentiment will be echoed in any li- 
brary where it has been known to the li- 
brarian. I think it has not been widely 
known heretofore just what use has been 
made of these slips, but when we realize 
the fact that if the want slip goes in it 
cannot be filled at once, it is placed right 
where the next inventory card for a copy 
of that book will meet it, that you will ap- 
preciate at once what it must mean to the 
libraries of the country in getting what 
documents are needed to complete their 
sets. 

Mr LEE: Mr Post conveyed the idea 
that he had difficulty in getting here, that 
somebody over him thought it was not 
worth while. Now I think we ought to 
have a memorial addressed to the proper 
authorities in that matter. 

Mr POST: I would like to state that it 
was a difficult proposition to be allowed 
to come. The Comptroller of the Treasury 
saw no reason, or no law, for the Superin- 
tendent of documents instructing libra- 
rians how to use public documents. If he 
could only read just one day’s mail he 
would be convinced of the first necessity. 
However, it does not say in the law that 
one of the functions of the Superintendent 
of documents is to distribute information 
to libraries; it says he must distribute 
books. But along with the $150,000 worth 
of books that he sends out every year, 
it seems to me laudable that he should 
endeavor to distribute a little bit of in- 
formation that will make them useful. 

Mr BOWERMAN: One of the sugges: 
tions in regard to cataloging—wouldn’t it 
be possible to furnish to the library of 
Congress an advance copy of each docu- 
ment, have the Library of Congress do the 
cataloging as it does now, afterwards, 
and then print the catalog number on the 
document, so that when it comes to the 
library we can immediately send to the 
Library of Congress and get that card? It 
seems to me that is practicable. 
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Mr POST: No; we cannot print any- 
thing additional on the books. 

Mr BOWERMAN: In the back of the 
title page? 

Mr POST: They wouldn’t do it for us. 
It means that much extra work for the 
Printing office, and there is no law for it. 

The CHAIRMAN: The chair is inclined 
to believe that the libraries of the coun- 
try would be more satisfactorily served 
and would appreciate more than some of 
these refinements which Mr Bowerman 
and Mr Lee have suggested, a concen- 
tration of the effort of the catalog office 
on that catalog to the end that it may ap- 
pear more promptly. We all know that it 
has fallen behind somewhat in Mr Post’s 
administration, through his efforts to se- 
cure an inventory and to perfect the busi- 
ness methods in his office, of which the 
appreciation has just been heard, and we 
are very willing indeed to suffer a little 
delay in appearance of that catalog, but 
would it not be more useful to spend the 
time on that and not emphasize the serial 
number or the catalog card on the back 
of the title page or a printed galley slip 
slipped into the back or a card at the end 
giving the catalog information, so much 
as to bend all efforts to get the catalog 
as nearly as possible up to date. I won- 
der if there are any who do not agree 
with the chair who would like to dissent 
on that point? It might be interesting for 
the Superintendent of documents to know. 

Mr POST: Might I make a statement 
before anybody dissents? 

The CHAIRMAN: Surely, sir. 

Mr POST: That the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress catalog has been in the hands of 
the printer for seven months, complete, 
waiting for paper on which to print it. 
This was in the endeavor to get a better 
quality of paper for a catalog which is 
to cover nearly 1600 pages. You know 
our catalogs have been very heavy and 
cumbersome, and in the endeavor to get a 
better paper, a paper that was opaque and 
at the same time was light and usable, 
we had to get the permission of the Joint 
committee on printing to go into the open 
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market and get bids, and all this red tape 
has to be gone through and has delayed 
the issue of the catalog seven months, so 
that that catalog is ready the moment we 
get the paper. The Fifty-ninth Congress 
catalog will be completed and sent to the 
printer probably by the close of the next 
session of Congress, or six months earlier 
than any previous catalog covering an en- 
tire Congress, sO you see we are now up 
to date. We will then complete the Six- 
tieth Congress catalog. And I will say to 
Mr Wyer that the trained catalogers of our 
office are all but one engaged on the issue 
of these catalogs; all of them have been 
put back onto the catalogs except one per- 
son who is in charge of the issue of the 
Advance sheets of the check list. So we 
are doing everything we can to get those 
catalogs out just as quickly as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are glad to hear 
this I am sure. 

If there are no further questions for Mr 
Post, the chair will be very glad indeed to 
entertain a motion expressing the appre- 
ciation which I am sure we all feel at 
Mr Post’s presence here and at the efforts 
which he has made to be with us. 

Mr RANCK: Mr Chairman, I offer the 
following motion and suggest that it be 
copied and sent to the Comptroller of the 
Treasury and to the Public printer. 

Members of the American Library As- 
sociation at their annual meeting at Lake 
Minnetonka, Minn., June 23, 1908, and in 
a session specially called and largely at- 
tended to discuss the printing, distribution 
and use of Government documents, do by 
unanimous vote hereby express their grati- 
fication at the attendance of Mr William 
L. Post, the Superintendent of documents, 
not only at this meeting, but at a similar 
session held at Asheville, N. C. in May, 
1907. They desire further to record a 
hearty appreciation of the intelligent in- 
terest in the relations between American 
libraries and the office of the Superinten- 
dent of documents which has prompted 
Mr Post thus to meet with the librarians 
of the country and a sincere belief that 
such personal interviews do much to pro- 
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mote a better understanding among libra- 
rians of the work, plans and purposes of 
the Documents office. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there a second to 
this motion? (The motion was seconded 
in various places) 

Mr POST. Mr Chairman, may I ex- 
press my gratitude to the members of 


the American Library Association for this 
proof of their confidence? I assure you 
in the future we shall endeavor as in the 
past to serve you in the best of our ability. 

The CHAIRMAN: The motion still re- 
mains to be put. Will those who favor it 
express their approval by rising. It is 
unanimous. 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD AND COUNCIL 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Minnetonka, Minn., June 22-27, 1908 


EXECUTIVE BOARD, 1907-8. 


At a meeting of the Executive Board of 
the American Library Association, held 
at Lake Minnetonka, Minn., on Monday, 
June 22, 1908, there were present Presi- 
dent, A. E. Bostwick; First vice-president, 
C. H. Gould; Second vice-president, Gratia 
Countryman; Secretary, J. I. Wyer; Re- 
corder, Lutie E. Stearns; Ex-president, C. 
W. Andrews. 

Minutes. Upon motion the reading of 
the minutes of the last meeting at Atlantic 
City, March 14, 1908, was dispensed with 
and the minutes as printed in the “Bul- 
letin” for May were approved. 

Bonding endowment fund trustees. The 
following letter was read: 


Boston, April 6, 1908. 


J. I. Wyer, Jr., Secretary 
American Library Association, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Dear Mr Wyer: 

With the constantly growing business 
and responsibility of the publishing inter- 
ests of the Association, the Board desires 
to take all proper precautions for the sys- 
tematic and secure conduct of its business. 
On the recent appointment of the new 
treasurer it was thought it wise to place 
him under bonds (the bond being taken 
with the American surety company) and 
it desires to suggest to the Executive 
Board of the Association the propriety of 
requiring the trustees of the endowment 
fund to file bonds in a similar manner 
guaranteeing faithful performance of their 
duties. 


The interests that depend upon the 
security and administration of this fund 
are the most important committed to the 
Association, and the Board feels that no 
steps that are ordinarily taken by busi- 
ness concerns, looking toward the security 
and proper administration of their affairs, 
should be omitted by the Library Associa- 
tion. Since the Board is the main bene- 
ficiary of the funds placed in the care of 
these trustees the Board would be willing, 
if the Executive Board so desired, to bear 
the expense of the bond. The Board 
would, therefore, ask the attention of the 
Executive Board to this suggestion. 

Very truly, 
A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD. 
Nina E. Browne, Sec’y. 


After discussion the Secretary was di- 
rected to refer the letter to the Trustees 
of the Endowment fund with a request 
for an expression of their opinions on the 
matter. 

Endowment funds. The following letter 
was read: 

Malden, May 9, 1908. 
Mr Arthur E. Bostwick, President of 

American Library Association, New 

York. 

Dear Mr Bostwick. In view of the resig- 
nation of Mr Soule and myself as trustees 
of the Endowment fund, to take effect at 
the coming annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, I wish to call your attention to a 
matter which is of importance and may 
not be in your mind. 

The property of the Endowment and 
Carnegie funds is deposited in Massachu- 
setts where a majority of the trustees 
reside. It is understood that it would be 
liable to taxation, say from fifteen to 
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twenty dollars per one thousand, were it 
not that the A. L. A. is incorporated un- 
der the general law of Massachusetts for 
benevolent purposes. If the incorporation 
had been effected in some other state, it 
would be liable to taxation the same as 
if it had not been incorporated. This 
raises a question which is quite impor- 
tant in the election of other trustees and 
the possible removal of the funds from 
Massachusetts. A tax which might amount 
to nearly one-half of the annual income 
would be a serious matter and would be 
a hard blow to the Publishing Board. If 
there is any prospect of a removal, an in- 
quiry as to the possibility of taxation in 
the new locus would be desirable. 

I think that I have written that it re- 
quires two names to draw on our deposit- 
ed funds, and that the securities are in a 
safe which requires two trustees in open- 
ing. The desirability of such an arrange- 
ment is obvious; and it makes it neces- 
sary that two trustees should be near each 


other. Yours very sincerely, 
D. P. COREY. 
The Secretary was then instructed to 


bring this matter to the attention of the 
new Trustees of the Endowment fund and 
authorized to secure competent legal opin- 
ion from as many states as necessary. 
Headquarters. The following correspon- 
dence relating to the location of Head- 
quarters was submitted by the Secretary: 


Mr A. E. Bostwick, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your favor of the 
ist, I did not mean to definitely withdraw, 
but, on thinking the matter over further 
and the situation, possibly it would be 
better to withdraw the offer of the place 
for Headquarters. I would not like to 
have it accepted formally and published 
over the United States and then have any 
question raised about it. Possibly no 
other city administration would ever think 
of it or say anything, but I do not deem it 
wise to raise an issue of the kind at the 
present time. 

Yours truly, 
GEO. A. MACBETH. 


Chicago, March 10, 1908. 
American Library Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: We are in receipt of infor- 
mation which leads us to the supposition 
that you are seriously considering moving 
your headquarters to Chicago in the near 
future and of course we are greatly 
pleased to hear that you propose to honor 
our city with your central offices. 
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It has just occurred to us that as the 
Crerar library, (where we understand your 


offices will be) is not ready for occupancy 
at present, we might be in a position to 
help you out with space for your offices 
for the next few years. 

We are this year moving our wholesale 
department to another building, thus va- 
cating a large part of our present space, 
but by the terms of our lease we are only 
allowed to sublet a portion of the space 
that we vacate. No one, however, could 
prevent our giving space away and as it 
would be much better for all concerned 
to have this space occupied than vacant, 
we wish to suggest that we would be glad 
to have you occupy such office space as 
you might need in some of the upper 
floors of our building until May first, 
1914, when our lease expires. This space, 
of course, would be free of charge, includ- 
ing heating and elevator service. 

We, of course, realize that you cannot 
take any definite action on this for some 
time, but if you would care to consider it, 
we would be very glad to have a word to 
that effect and would then hold the space 
for you until such time as you saw fit to 
give us a definite answer. 

Meanwhile we beg to remain, with kind- 
est regards, 

Yours very truly, 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
O. T. McClurg, Secy. 


Albany, N. Y., March 23, 1908. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: 

I am in receipt of your kind letter of the 
10th containing the courteous offer of 
space in your building for use of the Amer- 
ican Library Association till May 1, 1914. 
It is true that the question of location of 
our Executive offices, now in Boston, will 
come before the Association at our next 
annual meeting in June. It is also true 
that the statements in your letter, “You 
are seriously considering moving your 
headquarters to Chicago in the near fu- 
ture,” and “The Crerar library where we 
understand your offices will be,” indicate 
that your informant has very much over- 
stated the present situation. Chicago has 
been named in informal discussion of the 
matter at different times within the past 
three or four years as a possibility. We 
have never had a definite proposition from 
any one in Chicago, and your letter will 
therefore, in parliamentary parlance, bring 
the matter before the house. I would 
scarcely be warranted nor I think would 
our Executive board in asking you to hold 
the space for us till we can give you a 
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definite answer, even in the face of your 
expressed willingness to do this for us. It 
would scarcely be fair to your firm to 
place it under any obligation whatever 
which might prejudice or prevent a more 
advantageous disposition of your quarters. 

If with this statement of our present 
position you are willing to leave the mat- 
ter open till after our annual meeting, I 
can only say that it will be a bit of court- 
esy very much appreciated, one which will 
lay the Association under obligations to 
your firm and for which I can at this time 
only extend to you in its behalf sincere 
and hearty thanks. 

Yours very truly, 
J. I. WYER, 
Secretary. 
American Library Association. 


Chicago, March 27, 1908. 
American Library Association, 
Mr J. I. Wyer, Jr., Secretary, 
Albany, N. Y¥. 
Gentlemen: 

We are in receipt of yours of the 23rd 
inst. and in answer would say that we 
would be very glad to offer you the space 
which you might require if you should 
move your Offices to Chicago, as per our 
previous letter. As we stated before, the 
reason for our liberality is largely that by 
the provisions of our present lease we are 
unable to sublease the space and so would 
be very glad to have it occupied by you 
free of charge. 

So far as we see now, we will have this 
space for some little time and therefore 
will be glad to continue our offer until 
after your annual meeting. 

We are, 

Yours very truly, 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


After discussion these letters and the 
whole question of location of Headquar- 
ters was referred to the Council. 

Adjourned. 

LUTIE E. STEARNS, Recorder. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD, 1908-9 


The Executive board met at Lake Min- 
netonka, Minn., on Saturday, June 27, 
1908, with the following members present: 
President, C. H. Gould; Secretary, J. I. 
Wyer; Treasurer, Purd B. Wright; Re- 
corder, Mary E. Ahern; Ex-president, A. E. 
Bostwick. 

Headquarters. The matter of Headquar- 
ters coming before the Board with power 
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on reference from the Council and H. RB. 
Legler, chairman of the Publishing board, 
being present and voting with the Execu- 
tive board it was unanimously 

Voted, That in accordance with the 
power delegated to it by the Council, the 
Executive board votes that Headquarters 
of the Association be located in Chicago. 

It was further unanimously 

Voted, That this Board approves the 
substance of the resolution which passed 
the general Association by a vote of 81 
to 41 and which is now before us upon 
reference from the Council, the text of 
which is as follows: 

“Moved that it is the sense of the 
American Library Association that Head- 
quarters should preferably be placed in a 
library building as soon as possible and 
should not be located in connection with 
a commercial house having library inter- 
ests.” It was further Voted, That C. W. 
Andrews, H. E. Legler and Mary E. Ahern 
be constituted a committee on location 
of Headquarters in Chicago, with instruc- 
tions to report to the Executive board. 

It was further Voted, That in the event 
that satisfactory Headquarters have not 
been secured in Chicago by Aug. 15, 1908, 
the President is authorized to renew the 
lease of 34 Newbury street, Boston, for 
not longer than 6 months from Sept. 1, 
1908, and the Secretary was directed to 
correspondence with Miss Sullivan through 
Miss Nina E. Browne, as to the chance 
of renewing lease for a less period than 
one year. 

Committees. Appointments to standing 
committees were made as follows: 

Finance. George A. Macbeth, chairman; 
F. F. Dawley, F. L. Haller. 

Library administration. Corinne Bacon, 
chairman; H. C. Wellman, Sula Wagner. 

Public documents. George S. Godard, 
chairman; Johnson Brigham, L. J. Bur- 
pee, T. W. Koch, Charles McCarthy, T. M. 
Owen, S. H. Ranck, Mary L. Sutliff, J. D. 
Thompson. 

Library training. Mary W. Plummer, 
chairman; Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, H. E. 
Legler, A. S. Root, Grace D. Rose, Caro. 
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line M. Underhill. 
ing. 

Program. C. H. Gould; J. I. Wyer. 1 
appointment pending. 

Cooperation with National education as- 
sociation. E. W. Gaillard, chairman; M. E. 
Ahern, J. H. Canfield, Melvil Dewey, Flora 
B. Roberts. 

International relations. E. C. Richard- 
son, chairman; Cyrus Adler, J. S. Billings, 
W. C. Lane, Herbert Putnam. 

Bookbuying. J. C. Dana, 
B. C. Steiner, W. P. Cutter. 

Bookbindings and book papers. A. L. 
Bailey, chairman; Elizabeth Griffin, 
George E. Wire. 

Catalog rules. J. C. M. Hanson, chair- 
man; W. S. Biscoe, Nina E. Browne, T. F. 
Currier, Alice B. Kroeger, Margaret Mann, 
E. C. Richardson. 

Constitutional revision. Herbert Put. 
nam, chairman; C. W. Andrews, H. J. 
Carr, F. P. Hill, W. C. Lane. 

Architecture. C. W. Andrews, chair- 
man; E. H. Anderson, Paul Blackwelder, 
W. H. Brett, F. P. Hill, John Thomson, 
W. F. Yust. 

Work with blind. Emma R. Neisser, 
chairman; A. D. Dickinson, S. C. Fair- 
child. 

Federal relations. B. C. Steiner, chair- 
man; H. R. Mcllvaine, W. C. Lane, J. L. 
Gillis, F. B. Gilbert. 

Travel. F. W. Faxon, chairman, with 
power to add other members up to five. 

Registrar. Nina E. Browne. 

Publishing Board. H. E. Legler, H. C. 
Wellman, terms expiring 1911; Mrs H. L. 
Elmendorf, term expiring 1910; C. W. An- 
drews, Katherine MacDonald, terms expir- 
ing 1909. 


2 appointments pend- 


chairman; 


J. I. WYER, Jr. Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council of the American Library 
Association met at Lake Minnetonka, Min- 
nesota, June 22, 1908, at three o’clock 
Pp. m., with the following members pres- 
ent: Messrs Bowker, Dudley, Godard, 
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Kimball, Koch, Little, Montgomery, 
Thwaites, Wright, Yust; Misses Ahern, 
Eastman, Tyler; and from the Executive 
board A. E. Bostwick, C. H. Gould, Gratia 
Countryman, J. I. Wyer, L. E. Stearns and 
C. W. Andrews. 

Location of headquarters. The matter 
of location of headquarters came before 
the Council on reference from the Execu- 
tive board, with accompanying letters 
from George A. Macbeth, trustee of the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburg, withdraw- 
ing offer of headquarters facilities made 
by that library in October, 1907, and from 
A. C. McClurg & co., offering space in 
their building in Chicago without paying 
charge for rent, heat and elevator service 
until May 1, 1914. 

Mr Andrews described three other of- 
fers of space in Chicago offered by the 
Library Bureau, the Field Columbian mu- 
seum and the Chicago association of com- 
merce. Mr W. H. Manss, representing the 
latter body, was given a hearing. 

After discussion it was Voted, That the 
entire matter of headquarters be referred 
to the new Executive board with power, 
with a statement of the preferences of the 
members of the Council, and that the 
chairman of the Publishing board meet 
with the Executive board and cast one 
vote on questions pertaining to the loca- 
tion of headquarters. A poll of the Coun- 
cil resulted in the following expression ot 
preferences: Chicago 16; Washington 2. 

Second-class postal rates. A letter was 
presented from Samuel H. Ranck urging 
an effort to obtain second-class postal 
rates on library bulletins. Approved and 
referred to Committee on federal rela- 
tions. 

School section. A letter from Marjary 
L. Gilson recommended the establishment 
of a new section, to be called the School 
section or Section work with schools. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Cooperation 
with the National education association. 

Accredited library schools. Mary W. 
Plummer, chairman of the Committee on 
library training, submitted the following 
resolution from that committee: 
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“Resolved, That the Council of the 
American Library Association be asked to 
consider whether a list of accredited li- 
brary schools is desirable and if it should 
be thought important that the Council be 
asked to appropriate $500 in order that 
the committee may make such investi- 
gation as is essential in order that the 
committee may feel warranted in making 
a recommendation.” 


Voted, That the Secretary be instructed 
to notify the committee that the Council 
adheres to its established precedent of 
taking no action looking toward any ex- 
pression of opinion on library schools. 

International Congress, 1910. A letter 
was presented from Louis Stainier, secre- 
tary of Association des archivistes et bib- 
liothécaires belge containing a proposal 
for and outlining the organization of an 
international congress of archivists and li- 
brarians at Brussels in 1910. 

The Secretary was instructed to express 
the deep interest of the American Library 
Association in the plan, and to assure the 
Committee on organization that our Asso- 
ciation will cooperate in any possible man- 
ner. 

Delegate to state meetings. President 
A. E. Bostwick presented the following re- 
port on his visit to meetings of state 
associations: 

“To the Executive Board: 

“The delegate accredited by the Amer- 
ican Library Association to meetings of 
state library associations in the middle 
west begs to report as follows: The dele- 
gate was absent from New York for 12 
days, from Oct. 8 to Oct. 19, 1907, inclu- 
sive, during which time he attended two 
sessions of the joint meeting of the Iowa 
and Nebraska associations at Omaha and 
South Omaha on Oct. 9; two sessions of 
the Kansas association at Newton on Oct. 
10; two sessions of the Missouri associa- 
tion at Warrensburg on Oct. 15; two ses- 
sions of the Indiana association at Indian- 
apolis on Oct. 17, and a session of the 
Ohio association at Columbus on Oct. 18. 
Before each of these associations the dele- 
gate delivered an address, the substance 
of which has appeared in the “Library 
Journal” for January, 1908. 
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In addition the delegate visited libraries 
in Topeka, Lawrence and Kansas City, 
Kansas; Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, and spoke before the Library school 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana. An 
invitation to attend the meeting of the 
State federation of women’s clubs at 
Bloomington, Ill., was declined because of 
a conflict of dates. 

The delegate was everywhere received 
with the greatest courtesy and hospitality, 
and everything was done to make his trip 
pleasant and profitable. The schedule 
was arranged in advance by the Secretary 
of the Association, and although it was 
found impossible to avoid crowding in 
some places, alternating with waits at 
others, it is, on the whole, remarkable that 
arrangements could be made to hold so 
many meetings in so brief a period at 
places that could be reached by the dele- 
gate in the allotted time. In many cases 
the dates of meeting were specially ar- 
ranged or altered by a state association 
in order to make it possible for the dele- 
gate to be present. 

The trip was not a source of expense to 
the American Library Association, the ex- 
penses being divided equally among the 
state associations involved. The Secre- 
tary of this Association, in whose hands 
the business arrangements of the trip 
were placed, thus found it necessary to 
assess each association only about twenty 
dollars. 

Judged by the experience of last Octo- 
ber, such a visit to the meetings of state 
associations on the part of a delegate 
from this Association is productive of 
good in the following ways: 

1 Stimulation of interest in the Amer- 
ican Library Association. Opportunity to 
ask questions and to obtain information 
regarding its status and policy, and the 
advantages of membership; 

2 The fostering of a feeling that the 
American Library Association is a na- 
tional body in more senses than that of 
extent of membership; that it takes an 
interest in what is going on locally in all 
parts of the Union and stands ready to 
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aid in local work by the sympathy and 
advice of an accredited representative; 

$8 An increased sense of responsibility 
on the part of members of our own Asso- 
ciation; a realization of the fact that 
membership ought to mean more than an 
annual trip to some more or less distant 
part of our common country. 

Although these advantages, stated for- 
mally, may seem to lack definiteness, per- 
sonal experience has impressed upon your 
delegate the fact that their importance is 
by no means to be overlooked. It is prob- 
able that it might be well for the Amer- 
ican Library Association to accredit some 
person as its representative at one meet- 
ing annually of each of the state associa- 
tions, and although this person should 
preferably be from a somewhat distant 
part of the country, a delegate from each 
association's own state would be better 
than none at all. If this is a counsel of 
perfection, we may at least repeat during 
the next few years, the experiment of 
1907. I beg therefore to recommend that 
the Executive board be empowered to ar- 
range, without expense to the Association, 
for sending a delegate to as many meet- 
ings of state associations as may be 
convenient during the course of the fol- 
lowing autumn, 

Respectfully submitted, 
“ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK.” 


Voted, That the report of the official 
delegate be received, its recommendations 
adopted and that the thanks of the Coun- 
cil, in behalf of the Association, be ex- 
tended to the president for his services in 
this connection. 

Constitutional revision. C. W. An- 
drews, for the Committee on Constitu- 
tional revision, reported completion of the 
draft for a new constitution embodying 
three important changes from the present 
instrument, viz., (a) reconstitution and 
enlargement of Executive Board; (b) re- 
constitution and great enlargement of 
Council; (c) explicit statement of respec- 
tive duties and functions of Council and 
Executive board. 
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Voted, That the general scheme of the 
committee’s report be approved and that 
its discussion in detail be made a special 
order of business at the next meeting of 
the Council. 

Nominations. The following nomina- 
tions of officers for the ensuing year were 
made in accordance with Section 3 of the 
by-laws: president, C. H. Gould, Mon- 
treal; 1st vice-president, N. D. C. Hodges, 
Cincinnati; 2d vice-president, Mrs H. L. 
Elmendorf, Buffalo; treasurer, Purd B. 
Wright, St. Joseph, Mo.; recorder, Mary 
E. Ahern, Chicago; councillors (5): W. L. 
Brown, Buffalo; D. B. Hall, Fairhaven, 
Mass.; A. R. Hasse, New York; H. E. 
Legler, Wisconsin; S. H. Ranck, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; trustees of Endowment 
fund: W. W. Appleton, New York, three 


years; W. T. Porter, Cincinnati, two 
years; Thomas D. Jones, Chicago, one 
year. 


Minutes of the Council, Tonka Bay, 
Minn., June 26: 


Present: Messrs Dudley, Godard, 
Henry, Kimball, Koch, Little, Thwaites, 
Wright, Yust; Misses Ahern, Eastman, 
Isom, Tyler, and from the Executive board 
A. E. Bostwick, C. H. Gould, Gratia Coun- 
tryman, J. I. Wyer, L. E. Stearns, C. W. 
Andrews. 

Constitutional revision. The draft re- 
commended by the Committee on Consti- 
tutional revision being now printed and in 
the hands of each member of the Council, 
it was considered section by section. 
After a brisk discussion, in the course of 
which a motion to abolish the Council 
was lost, the new constitution was recom- 
mended to the Association for adoption, 
and the recorder and chairman of the 
Committee on Constitutional revision 
were instructed to revise wording where 
necessary to explicitness, to renumber 
sections and to make any necessary 
changes in phraseology. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


As approved by the Association is as 
follows: 
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Object 
Sec. 1. The object of the American Li- 
brary Association shall be to promote the 
welfare of libraries in America. 
Membership 


Sec. 2. Members. Any person or insti- 
tution engaged in library work may be 
come a member by paying the annual 
dues, and others, after election by the 
Executive board, but no member shall be 
entitled to vote at a business meeting of 
the association or for the election of offi- 
cers until the annual meeting of the cal- 
endar year following his accession to 
membership. The annual dues of the as- 
sociation shall be two dollars for individu- 
als and five dollars for libraries and other 
institutions, payable in advance in Janu- 
ary, save that for the first year the dues 
for individuals shall be three dollars. 

Sec, 3. Honorary members. On nomi- 
nation of the council, honorary members 
may be elected by unanimous vote at any 
meeting of the association. 

Sec. 4. Life members and feliows. Any 
individual member may become a life 
member, exempt from dues, by paying 
$25. On payment of $100 any individual 
member may become a life fellow. An 
individual life member may become a life 
fellow on payment of $75. 

Endowment Fund 


Sec. 5. All receipts from life and per- 
petual memberships and life fellowships, 
and all gifts for endowment purposes, 
shall constitute an endowment fund, 
which shall be invested, and the principal 
kept forever inviolate. The interest shall 
be expended as the executive board may 
direct. The endowment fund shall be in 
the custody of three trustees, one of 
whom shall be elected by ballot at each 
annual meeting to hold office for three 
years from the date of his election and 
until his successor shall be elected. No 
money from the endowment fund shall be 
invested or expended except on check 
signed by a majority of the trustees. 


Management 
Sec. 6. The business of the association, 
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except as hereinafter specifically assigned 
to other bodies, shall be entrusted to the 
executive board. But the association may, 
by a three-fourths vote of those present 
and voting, take direct action, or revise 
the action of the executive board or coun- 
cil, or give them mandatory instructions, 


Officers and Committees 


Sec. 7. The officers of the association 
shall be a president, first and second vice- 
presidents, a secretary, and a treasurer. 
The president and vice-presidents shall be 
elected at each annual meeting of the as- 
sociation. The secretary and treasurer 
shall be chosen by the executive board, 
shall hold office at its pleasure, and re- 
ceive such salaries as it shall fix. 

Sec. 8. Presidents and Vice-Presidents. 
The president shall be the representative 
head of the association. In case of his 
death, resignation, or inability to serve, 
the ranking vice-president shall become 
president. 

Sec. 9. Secretary. The secretary, sub 
ject to the general authority of the presi- 
dent and of the executive board, shall be 
the active executive officer of the associa- 
tion. He shall keep a record of the at- 
tendance and proceedings at each meet- 
ing of the association, council or executive 
board, and serve as agent for the trea- 
surer in collecting membership dues. 

Sec. 10. Treasurer. The treasurer shal) 
record all receipts and disbursements, pay 
bills on approval of the chairman of the 
finance committee or of a member desig- 
nated by that committee, and make an 
annual report to the association covering 
the calendar year. 

Sec. 11. Executive Board. The prest!- 
dent and vice-presidents, together with 
six other members elected as hereinafter 
specified shall constitute the executive 
board. At the annual meeting of 1909 
there shall be elected by ballot six per- 
sons to serve as the above mentioned 
elective members of the executive board. 
Immediately after their election they shall 
by lot divide themselves into three equal 
classes, of which the term of the first 
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shall expire in 1910, of the second in 1911, 
and of the third in 1912. In 1910 and at 
each annual meeting of the association 
thereafter, there shall be elected by bal- 
lot, for a three-years’ term, two members 
of the executive board to take the place 
of those whose term will thus expire. The 
executive board shall administer the busi- 
ness affairs of the association except those 
specifically assigned to other bodies, or 
dealt with by direct vote of the associa- 
tion as hereinbefore provided. It shall 
appoint the non-elective and assistant of- 
ficers, and all standing committees; and 
fix the salaries of all paid officers of the 
association. It shall have authority to ar- 
range the program for the annual meet- 
ing and to decide upon the presentation 
and printing of papers and reports. It 
shall have authority to include in the pub- 
lications of the Association so much of 
the program, notices, circulars and pro- 
ceedings of affiliated associations as it 
may deem advisable. 

Sec. 12. Finance committee. There 
shall be a finance committee of three, the 
chairman of which shall be chosen from 
the executive board. The finance commit- 
tee shall prepare annual and supplemen- 
tary budgets, within which appropriations 
shall be made by the executive board and 
no expense shall be incurred in behalf of 
the association by any officer or committee 
in excess of the authorized appropriation. 
The finance committee shall audit the ac- 
counts of the secretary, treasurer, and 
trustees of the endowment fund and report 
to the association at the annual meeting. 

Sec. 13. Votes by correspondence. Ap- 
proval in writing by a majority of a board 
or committee voting shall have the force 
of a vote, provided no member expresses 
disapproval. 


Council 


Sec. 14. Membership. The council shall 
consist of the executive board, all ex- 
presidents of the association who continue 
as members thereof, all presidents of affil- 
jated societies who are members of the 
association, twenty-five members elected 
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by the association at large, and twenty- 
five elected by the council itself. The 
elected members shall be chosen five each 
year by the association and council respec- 
tively, to hold office for five years, except 
that at the annual meeting of 1909 the 
existing council shall elect twenty-five and 
shall divide them by lot into five classes 
to hold office one, two, three, four, and 
five years respectively. 

Sec. 15. Meetings. The council shall 
hold at least two meetings a year, one of 
which shall be at the time and place of 
the annual meeting of the association. 
Other meetings shall be called upon re- 
quest of twenty members. 

Sec. 16. Duties. The council may con- 
sider and discuss library questions of pub- 
lic and professional interest, and by a two- 
thirds vote adopt resolutions on these or 
any other matters of library policy or 
practice, and no resolutions, except votes 
of thanks and on local arrangements shall 
be otherwise adopted. In particular it 
shall consider and report upon questions 
which involve the policy of the association 
as such; and no such questions shall be 
voted upon by the association, except 
upon a three-fourths vote of the associa- 
tion deciding for immediate action, with- 
out a previous reference to the council for 
consideration and recommendation. It may 
by two-thirds vote affiliate with the Amer- 
ican Library Association, upon suitable 
conditions, other organizations kindred in 
purpose, and, by the same vote, establish 
sections of the association. It may nomi- 
nate honorary members. 

Sec. 17. Terms of office. All officers 
members of the council and members of 
the executive board elected by the asso- 
ciation shall serve until the adjournment 
of the meeting at which their successors 
are chosen. 


Publishing Board 


Sec. 18. The publishing board shall con- 
sist of five members appointed by the 
executive board for terms of not more 
than three years, one of whom shall be 
chosen from the executive board. Its ob- 
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ject shall be to secure the preparation and 
publication of such catalogs, indexes, and 
other bibliographic and library aids as it 
may approve. 

Sec. 19. The publishing board shall an- 
nually appoint its chairman and secretary. 

Sec. 20. No work involving the expen- 
diture of money shall be undertaken ex- 
cept by a vote of a majority of the whole 
board, and the association shall not be 
liable for any debts incurred by the pub- 
lishing board. The treasurer of the asso- 
ciation shall serve as treasurer of the 
publishing board; but shall keep separate 
accounts. With the approval of the 
finance committee money may be appor- 
tioned by the executive board from the 
treasury of the association for the running 
expenses of the publishing board. 

Sec. 21. The publishing board shall re- 
port in print at each annual meeting of 
the association. 


Meetings 

Sec. 22. Annual meetings. There shall 
be an annual meeting of the association at 
such place and time as may be finally de- 
termined by the executive board. 

Sec. 23. Special meetings. Special meet- 
ings of the association may be called by 
the executive board, and shall be called by 
the president on request of twenty mem- 
bers of the association. At least one 
month’s notice shall be given, and only 
business specified in the call shall be 
transacted. 

Sec. 24. Quorum. Forty members shall 
constitute a quorum of the association and 
twenty of the council. 


Amendments and Bylaws 


Sec. 25. Amendments. This constitu- 
tion may be amended by a three-fourths 
vote of those present and voting at two 
successive meetings of the association, 
provided that notice of the amendments 
be sent to each member of the association 
at least one month before final adoption. 

Sec. 26. By-laws. By-laws may be 
adopted by vote of the association upon 
recommendation of the executive board or 
after reference to and report from the 
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executive board. Any by-law may be sus- 
pended by a three-fourths vote of those 
present and voting at any meeting of the 
association. 


Elections to Council. The detailed pro- 
cedure to govern nomination and election 
of members of the Council was referred 
to the Committee on Constitutional re. 
vision, which still is to be charged with 
the preparation of a set of by-laws, with 
instructions to include this matter therein 
and to arrange for choice of those mem- 
bers to be elected by the Council, by cor- 
respondence immediately following the 
annual meeting of the Association. 

Location of headquarters. The follow- 
ing resolution referred to the Council by 
the Association was considered: “Moved, 
that it is the sense of the American Li- 
brary Association that headquarters should 
preferably be placed in a library building 
as soon as possible and should not be 
located in connection with a commercial 
house having library interests.” Refer- 
red to the Executive Board. 

Place of next meeting. Invitations for 
1909 were received from Louisville, Ky.; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Seattle, Wash.; North- 
ampton, Mass.; Muskokee and Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. Mr W. P. Cutter for 
Northampton and Mr C. F. Lummis for 
Los Angeles, appeared before the Council 
in support of the invitations from their 
cities. 

Voted, That the conference for 1909 
be held in Louisville provided the Exec- 
utive Board shall be able to make satis- 
factory arrangements for railroad rates, 
hotel accommodations and meeting rooms. 

Medical library association. A _ letter 
was read from the Medical library asso- 
ciation asking for particulars regarding 
affiliation with the American Library As- 
sociation according to the provisions of 
section 17 of the constitution. Voted, 
That the Council is willing to consider 
affiliation with the Medical library asso- 
ciation if the latter shall meet with the 
American Library Association at least 
once in three years. Adjourned. 

L. E. STEARNS, Recorder. 
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ATTENDANCE REGISTER 


Abbreviations: F., Free; P., Public; L., Lt 
brary; In., Librarian; asst., Assistant; trus., 
Trustee; Ref., Reference; catigr., Cataloger; 
Br., Branch; Sch., School. 

Abbot, Elizabeth, In. P. L., Grand Forks, 
N. D. 

Ackley, Gabriella, In. Farnsworth P. L., 
Oconto, Wis. 

Adams, Edna C., asst. Wisconsin State 
Hist. Soc., Madison, Wis. 

Adams, Leta E., In. So. Dakota State Nor- 
mal Sch., Spearfish, S. D. 

Ahern, Mary Eileen, ed. Public Libraries, 
Chicago, Il. 

Allen, Harriet L., asst. Wisconsin Hist. 
L., Madison, Wis. 

Allin, Eugenia, In. James Milliken Univ. 
L., Decatur, Il. 

Amidon, Mary I., In. Coe Coll. L., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 

Anderson, Augusta. 

Anderson, John R., bookseller, 96 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 

Andrews, Clement W., In. John Crerar 
L., Chicago, Ill. 

Andrews, James DeWitt, P. L., Joliet, 
Ill. 

Angell, Laura, In. P. L., Delavan, Wis. 

Arnold, Lillian B., In. Carnegie Stout F. 
P. L., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Askeland, Halvor, In. Branch B, P. L., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Aussieker, Meta, P. L., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Austen, Willard H., ref. In. Cornell Univ. 
L., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Averill, George B., In. P. L., Madison, 
Wis. 

Axtell, Frederick G., In. Macalester Coll. 
L., St. Paul, Minn. 

Ayers, Mary F., asst. P. L., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Baensch, Emilida, student, Wisconsin L. 
Sch., Madison, Wis. 

*Bailey, Arthur L., In. Institute F. L., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Bailey, Chas. H., (and son) 878 Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 





* Went on the Lake trip. 
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Baillie, Herbert, In. P. L., Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

Bain, Virginia, asst. to ed. Public Libra- 
ries, Chicago, III. 

Baker, Adaline M., head catigr. North- 
western Univ. L., Evanston, Ill. 

Baker, Julia Attie, student, Wisconsin L. 
Sch., Madison, Wis. 

Baldwin, Bessie R., In. Adams Memorial 
L., Wheaton, Ill. 

Baldwin, Clara F., sec. Minnesota P. L. 
Commission, St. Paul, Minn. 

Bamford, Fred I1., F. L., Oakland, Calif. 

Barickman, Mrs Rena M., In. P. L., Joliet, 
Ill. 

Barkley, Mrs A. J., pres. Iowa L. Assoc., 
trus. P. L., Boone, Iowa. 

*Barnes, Mrs Clara P., In. Gilbert M. Sim- 
mons L., Kenosha, Wis. 

Barr, Charles J., asst. In. John Crerar 
L., Chicago, Ill. 

Barrette, Lydia M., child. In. P. L., Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

Barry, Kathleen E., sec’y. to Cedric Chiv- 
ers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bartelson, Mabel, child. In. P. L., Minne 
apolis, Minn. 

Bassett, Mrs Laura A., asst. In. P. L, 
Valley City, N. D. 

Batson, Anna O., In. P. L., Turner’s Falls, 
Mass. 

Battis, Mrs Maud M., Marshalltown, Ia. 

Baumer, Bertha, asst. P. L., Omaha, Neb. 

Beals, Mrs K. M., supt. Ref. Room, P. L., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Bechaud, Mary E., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Bell, John E., pres. Minneapolis Athen- 
zum, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bell, William S., In. Montana State Hist. 
L., Helena, Mont. 

Benjamin, Anna, In. P. L., Saginaw, Mich., 
(West Side) 

Bird, Minnie, In. P. L., Fairmont, Minn. 

Biscoe, Ellen D., In. State Normal Sch., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Bishop, William W., supt. Reading Room, 
L. of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Blackwelder, Paul, asst. In. P. L., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Blackwelder, Mrs Paul, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bliss, Robert P., asst. sec., Penn. F. L. 
Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Bongartz, J. Harry, State Law L., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Booth, Mary Josephine, In. Eastern Ili- 
nois State Normal Sch., Charleston, 
Til. 

Bostwick, Arthur E., chief Circulation 
Dept. P. L., N. Y. City. 

Bowerman, George F., In. P. L., of Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 
Bowker, Richard Rogers, ed. Library 

Journal, 298 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Bowman, C. Lewis, 104 Franklin Ave., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Bowman, Frances E., child. In. P. L., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Brack, Edna M., asst. P. L., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Bradley, Isaac S., In. Wisconsin State 
Hist. Soc., Madison, Wisconsin. 

Brady, B. E., Cromarty Law Book Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brayton, Abby, State Univ. of N. D., 
University, N. D. 

Brennan, William A., senior asst. John 
Crerar L., Chicago, Il. 

Brewitt, Mrs Theodore Root, student, 
Wisconsin L. Sch., Madison, Wis. 

Brick, Mrs Marie E., In. P. L., St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

*Brigham, Herbert O., In. R. I. State L, 
Providence, R. I. 

Brigham, Johnson, In. Iowa State L., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Brigham, Mrs Johnson, Des Moines, Ia. 

Bronsky, Mrs Anna C., In. P. L., Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis. 

Bronson, W. G., Jr., Stillwater, Minn. 

Bronson, Mrs W. G., Jr., Stillwater, Minn. 

Brooks, L. May, catlgr. Univ. of Minne 
sota L., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Brotherton, Jane W., In. Brumback L., 
Van Wert, Ohio. 

Brown, Alice Harris, In. Harlem Br. P. L., 
N. Y. City. 

Brown, C. Rayner, Carswell Law Book 
Co., Toronto, Canada. 

Brown, Charles H., ref. In. John Crerar 
L., Chicago, II. 
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Brown, Demarchus C., In. Indiana State 
L., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Brown, Mrs Demarchus C., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Brown, Margaret W., In. Traveling L., 
Iowa L. Commission, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Brown, Walter L., In. P. L., Buffalo, N, 
. a 

*Browne, Nina E., sec’y A. L. A. Publish- 
ing Board, 34 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Budlong, Mrs Minnie C., sec’y North Da- 
kota P. L. Commission, Bismarck, N. 
D. 

Buell, Myra, asst. P. L., St. Paul, Minn. 

Bullock, Edna D., In. High Sch., Spokane, 
Wash. 

Bumstead, Frank M., Univ. of California 
L., Berkeley, Cal. 

Bunker, Kathryne, In. P. L., Waupun, 
Wis. 

Burgess, F. E., In. Hist. L. Y. M.C.A., N, 
Y. City. 

Burnet, Duncan, In. Univ. of Georgia L., 
Athens, Ga. 

*Burns, William Savage, Bath, N. Y. 

Burpee, Lawrence J., In. Carnegie L, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Butler, Harold L., 60 Wall St., New York. 

Butlin, Iva M., 1st asst. Beloit Coll. L, 
Beloit, Wis. 

Calkins, Mary J., In. P. L., Racine, Wis. 

Cambell, Gertrude, In. State Normal Sch., 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

Canfield, Adah C., catlgr. P. L., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Carey, Miriam E., In. Board of Control, 
State Institutions, Des Moines, Ia. 

Carpenter, Mary F., reviser Wisconsin L. 
Sch., Madison, Wis. 

*Carr, Henry J., In. P. L., Scranton, Pa. 

*Carr, Mrs Henry J., Scranton, Pa. 

Carson, Helen, serial asst. Univ. of Min- 
nesota L., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Carter, Lillian M., asst. catlgr. P. L., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Carter, Maude Russell, In. P. L., Pierre, 
Ss. D. 

Casamajor, Mary, In. Prospect Br. P. L. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Chandler, Mrs Libbie G., sec’y F. P. L, 
Janesville, Wis. 

Chapin, Blanche I., 627 Ashland Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Chapin, Sarah D., 627 Ashland Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Chidester, Maud, asst. P. L., Evanston, 
Til. 

Chivers, Cedric, binder, 911-913 Atlantic 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Claflin, Louise, Library Assoc., Portland, 
Ore. 

Clark, Homer P., West Publishing Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Clark, Mollie L., asst. P. L., Utica, N. Y. 

Clarke, Elizabeth K., In. East Side Br. 
L. Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

Clatworthy, Linda M., In. P. L., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Cloud, Josephine P., supt. of Circulation, 
P. L., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Clough, Mrs W. G., In. P. L., Portage, 
Wis. 

Clute, Miss L. W., supt. of Circulation, P. 
L., St. Paul, Minn, 

Coddington, Hester, head catlgr. Univ of 
Wisconsin L., Madison, Wis. 

Cole, Theodore L., Law bookseller, 715 
Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Conner, Elizabeth, Redwood Falls, Minn. 

Conrad, Mrs William §S., trus. P. L., Still- 
water, Minn. 

Converse, M. Louise, In. Central State 
Normal Sch., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Converse, Minnie B., trus. P. L., Still,- 
water, Minn. 

Cook, Lillian E., Northome, Minn. 

Cooley, Prof. Roger W., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Cooper, Florence, asst. Univ. of Minne- 
sota L., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cooper, Grace A., ref. asst. Iowa State 
L., Des Moines, Iowa. 

*Corey, Deloraine Pendre, trus. P. L. Mal- 
den, Mass., and member Mass. F. P. L. 
Commission. (Address 2 Berkeley St., 
Malden, Mass.) 

*Corey, Mrs Deloraine Pendre, Malden, 
Mass. 

Corteau, Stella, 
Minn. 
Corwin, Ella F., In. P. L., Elkhart, Ind. 


asst. P. L., St. Paul, 


Countryman, Gratia A., In. P. L., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Cowles, Mrs Julia Darrow, story teller 
and writer, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Coy, Alice Bourland, catigr. P. L., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Crafts, Lettie M., trus. P. L. and asst. In. 
Univ. of Minnesota L., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Cramer, Katherine, In. P. L., Wausau, 
Wis. 

Craver, Harrison W., In. Carnegie L., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Croft, Samuel M., asst. L. of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Crossley, F. B., In. Northwestern Univ. 
Law Sch., Chicago, IIl. 

Cully, Lucile Mary, student, Wisconsin 
L. Sch. (Address 607 E. Prospect St., 
Kewanee, II). ‘ 

Cummings, Alta, In. P. L., Blue Earth, 
Minn. 

Cunningham, Marguerite, student, Wis- 
consin L. Sch., Madison, Wis. 

Curtis, Edna L., asst. P. L., Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Curtis, Florence R., instructor, Univ. of 
Illinois L. Sch., Urbana, Il. 

Curtiss, Lucy M., Wisconsin F. L. Com- 
mission, Madison, Wis. 

Cutter, William Parker, In. Forbes L., 
Northampton, Mass. 

Dame, Katharine, asst. In. Cornell Univ. 
L., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dance, H. H., St. Paul Book & Stationery 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Davis, Georgia S., asst. P. L, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Davis, Lillian E., In. Norwood Br. P. L., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Davis, Miriam M., ref. In. P. L., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Davis, Olive E., organizer, 615 Fair Oaks 
Ave., Oak Park, Il. 

Davis, T. W., In Mississippi Agric. & 
Mech. Coll. L., Agricultural College, 
Miss. 

Dawley, Frank F., pres. F. P. L., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Dawson, Jennie, asst. Univ. of Minne- 
sota L., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Deffenbaugh, Mrs Estelle, In. P. L., Spo 
kane, Wash. 

Delaney, Alice E., In. Branch E, P. L. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

De Laughter, Mrs Nellie McCreary, asst. 
catigr. P. L., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dennis, Elizabeth, supt. Child. Room, P. 
L., St. Paul, Minn. 

Denny, Christina, asst. P. L., Superior, 
Wis. 

Derickson, Maud E., head Circulating 
Dept., L. Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

Derthick, Edna, In. P. L., Elkhorn, Wis. 

Dewart, Ella G., Br. In. L. Assoc., Port- 
land, Ore. 

*Dickinson, Sarah S., periodical clerk, 
John Crerar L., Chicago, III. 

*Dickinson, Mrs William C., Chicago, Ill. 

Dignan, Frank W., sec’y Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, III. 

Dinsmore, Lucy C., In. North Branch P. 
L., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Donnan, Helen, P. L., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Doster, J. B., sec’y H. W. Wilson Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

*Dougherty, Anna R., asst. F. L., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

*Dougherty, Helen, Philadelphia. 

Douglass, Matthew Hale, In. Iowa Coll. 
L., Grinnell, Iowa. 

Dousman, Mary E., head Child. Dept. P. 
L., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dresser, Annie S., In. East End Br. P. L., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Drew, Mrs Kate, asst. P. L., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Drury, Francis K. W., acting In. Univ. of 
Illinois L., Urbana, Ill. 

Duboc, Charles H., Library Bureau, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Dudley, Charles R, In. P. L., Denver, Col. 

Dunlap, Mrs Rose Barteau, asst. In. Min- 
nesota Hist. Soc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Dunn, Martha E., In. P. L., Stanley, Wis. 

Duren, Fanny, In. P. L., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Durham, Josephine E., In. F. P. L., Dan- 
ville, Il. 

Durlin, Maud, In. P. L., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Earhart, Francis E., P. L., Duluth, Minn. 

Eastland, Mrs K. W., Richland Center, 
Wis. 
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Eastland, Vera, In. P. L., Richland Cen- 
ter, Wis. 

Eastman, Linda A., vice-In. P. L., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Eaton, Harriet L., In. Normal Sch., Su- 
perior, Wis. 

Eddy, Mary E., Western Railway Club, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Edwards, Grace Osborne, Lawrence 
House, 816 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Eggers, Edward E., In. Carnegie F. L., 
Allegheny, Pa. 

Ellinwood, H. Della, In. F. L., Marshfield, 
Wis. 

Elliott, Julia E., instructor, Wisconsin F. 
L. Commission, Madison, Wis. 

Ellis, Hannah C., Carnegie L., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Emerick, Edna, asst. In. P. L., Rochester, 
Minn. 

Encking, Louise F., organizer P. L., Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

Enderis, Dorothy, asst. In. State Normal 
Sch. L., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Engle, Emma Robinson, chief Child. Dept. 
F. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Evans, Mrs Alice G., In. F. P. L., Decatur, 
Til. 

Everhart, Elfrida, ref. In. Carnegie L., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Fanning, Clara A., ed. Book Review Di- 
gest, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Farr, Alice N., In. State Normal Sch. L., 
Mankato, Minn. 

Fawcett, Nellie, P. L., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

*Faxon, Frederick Winthrop, mgr. L. Dept. 
Boston Book Co. (41 Lorraine St., Ros- 
lindale, Mass.) 

*Faxon, Mrs Marcus, Boston, Mass. 
Feazel, E. A., Law L., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Feazel, Mrs E. A., Cleveland, O. 

Fernald, Louise M., In. P. L., Rochester, 
Minn. 

Ferson, Merton L., Law In. Iowa State 
Univ. L., Iowa City, Iowa. 

Fetterman, Valeria, asst. P. L., Rockford, 
Til. 

Field, Agnes J., N. Y. State L. Sch., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 
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Field, O. J., Law In. Dept. of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Field, Pauline, asst., P. L., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Firkins, Ina, ref. In. Univ. of Minnesota, 
L. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Firner, Barbara, In. and vice-pres. L. As- 
soc., Prescott, Wis. 

Flattery, Amanda M., In., Carroll College, 
Waukesha, Wis. 

Fleming, Mrs J. R., head catigr P. L., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Flint, Hattie L., asst. In. State Normal 
Sch., River Falls, Wis. 

*Foote, Elizabeth L., instructor Training 
Class, P. L., N. Y. City. 


Forbes, Mary A., child. In. P. L., La 
Crosse, Wis. 
Forgeus, Margaret, catlgr. Iowa State 


Coll., Ames, Iowa. 

Forrest, Elizabeth, ref. asst. Univ. of Il- 
linois L., Urbana, II. 

Foster, Mary Stuart, ref. In. State Hist. 
Soc., Madison, Wis. 

Foster, Winnie Violet, student Wiscon- 
sin L. Sch., Madison, Wis. 

Foye, Charlotte Henderson, senior asst. 
John Crerar L., Chicago, Ill. 

Freeman, Florence M., acting In. Chicago 
Theological Sem. L., Chicago, III. 

Freeman, Marilla W., ref. In. F. P. L., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Fuller, Milton P., Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Gale, Edward C., Director Athenaeum L., 
Minneapolis. 

Gash, Norman B., trus. P. L., Toronto, 
Canada. 

Gaylord, Alice, Duluth, Minn. 

Geer, Helen F., St. Paul, Minn. 

Gerould, James Thayer, In. Univ. of 
Minnesota, L., Minneapolis, Minn. 

*Gibson, Irene, asst. Order Division, L. of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Gilbert, Lucy, (In charge of Picture Gal- 
lery), P. L., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gillis, J. L., In. California State L., Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

Gilson, Mrs M. I., In. P. L., Pipestone, 
Minn. 
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Girard, Gen A. C., medical ref. In. John 
Crerar L., Chicago, Ill. 

Gladstone, Eleanor, In. Carleton Coll. L., 
Northfield, Minn. 

Glasier, Gilson G., In. Wisconsin State L., 
Madison, Wis. 

Glen, Mary, asst. Carnegie L., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Glenn, Clara, In. P. L., Viroqua, Wis. 

Glenn, Marian R., In. George Smith P. L., 
Junction City, Kan. 

*Godard, George S., In. Connecticut State 
L., Hartford, Ct. 

*Goeks, Hedwig M., In. Mott Haven Br. 
P. L., N. Y. City. 

Goit, Alice M., Gladstone, Minn. 

Goodnow, Mrs Lillian C., In. State Board 
of Visitors for Public Institutions, St. 
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Stewart, Rose Gemmill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stinchfield, Nellie M., Rochester, Minn. 

Stone, Jacob, director P. L., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Stover, Bessie L., asst. In. P. L., Iowa 
City, Ia, 

Swezey, Anne D., binding asst. Univ. of 
Illinois L., Urbana, Ill. 

Taber, Josephine, supt. of branches, P. L., 
Seattle, Wash. 
Talcott, Mary K., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Tallett, Gladys May, student, Wisconsin 

L. Sch., Madison, Wis. 

Tanner, Cora, In. P. L., Little Falls, Minn. 

Tappert, Katherine, asst. P. L., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Taylor, Graham, Chicago, Ill. 

Taylor, Mary W., In. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C. 

Templeton, Charlotte, sec’y Nebraska P. 
L. Commission, Lincoln, Neb. 

Thain, Mabel A., In. P. L., Oak Park, Il. 


catler F. L., 


135 Sigourney St., 
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Thayer, Maude, In. Illinois State L, 
Springfield, Il. 
Thompson, Blanche, In. P. L., Ripon, Wis. 
Thompson, Laura A., asst. L. of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
Thorn, Miss M. B. Tilley, asst. P. L., Du- 
luth, Minn. 
Thornton, Ella M., Atlanta, Ga. 
Thraves, Meade G., Law L. Assoc., Fre- 
mont, O. 
*Thwaites, Reuben G., sec’y Wisconsin 
State Hist. Soc., Madison, Wis. 
Todd, Marie A., art ref. In. P. L., Min- 
“neapolis, Minn. 
Tolman, Frank L., ref. In. N. Y. State L., 
Albany, N. Y. 
Tolman, Mrs F. L., Albany, N. Y. 
Torpey, Agnes, trus. P. L., Morris, Minn. 
Turvill, Helen, student, Wisconsin L. 
Sch., Madison, Wis. 
Tutt, Virginia, In. P. L., South Bend, Ind. 
Tweedell, Edward D., asst. ref. In. John 
Crerar L., Chicago, III. 
Tyler, Alice S., sec’y Iowa State L. Com- 
mission, Des Moines, Ia. 
Tyler, Anna C., asst. Pratt Inst. L. Sch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tyler, Marian, In. P. L., St. Peter, Minn. 
Uhlemeyer, Bertha L., asst. P. L., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
*Underhill, Caroline M., In. P. L., Utica, 
N. Y. 
Upham, Warren, sec’y & In. Minnesota 
Hist. Soc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Upham, Mrs Warren, St. Paul, Minn. 
Utley, George B., In. F. P. L., Jackson- 
ville, Fla, 
*Utley, Henry M., In. P. L., Detroit, Mich. 
Van Buren, Maud, In. P. L., Mankato, 
Minn. 
Van Valkenburgh, Agnes, chief catlgr. P. 
L., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vitz, Carl P. P., asst. In. P. L., Dist. of 
Columbia, Washington, D. C. 
Vose, Annie E., catlgr. Minnesota Hist. 
Soc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Vose, Emma E., Minnesota Hist. Soc., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
*Wagner, Sula, catlgr. P. L., St. Louis, Mo. 
*Wait, Maud A., asst. In. P. L., N. Y. City. 


Wakefield, Marjorie, P. L., Hutchinson, 
Minn. 

Wales, Elizabeth B., sec’y Missouri L. 
Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Walker, T. B., trus. P. L., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Walker, Ruth G., asst. P. L., Prescott, 
Wis. 

Wall, Lenore, deputy In. F. P. L., Quincy, 
Ill. 

Wall, Marian, Quincy, III. 

Wall, Mildred, Quincy, III. 

Walther, Jennie S., In. P. L., Oconomo- 
woc, Wis. 

Ward, Annette P., East Cleveland, O. 

Warner, Marjorie Fleming, Office of 
Botanical Investigations, Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Watkins, Arthur E., St. Paul Book & Sta- 
tionery Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Weare, Miss S. H., trus. P. L., Sioux City, 

Ta. (705 Pearl St.) 

Webb, Mrs Margaret E., In. P. L., Monte- 
video, Minn. 

Webber, Lorena, In. P. L., Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Weber, Mrs Jessie P., In. Illinois State 
Hist. L., Springfield, Ill. 

*Weeks, Mrs Malinda (Weber) Springfield, 
Ill. 

Wells, Martha C., press representative 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

West, John B., Keefe-Davidson Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

West, Mabel G., In. North Dakota Normal 
Sch. L., Valley City, N. D. 

Whare, Grace, Wisconsin F. L. Commis- 
sion, Madison, Wis. 

White, Julia S., In. Guilford Coll. L., Guil- 
ford College, N. C. 

Whittlesey, Julia M., director Western 
Reserve Univ. L. Sch., Cleveland, O. 
Wilde, Mary P., In. L. Assoc., Niles, Ohio. 

Willcox, E. S., In. P. L., Peoria, Il. 

Willever, E. E., In. Edward Thompson 
Co., Northport, N. Y. 

Williams, H. O., binder, St. Paul, Minn. 

*Williams, Lizzie A., In. P. L., Malden, 
Mass. 

Williams, Mary, asst. P. L., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


















Wilson, Albert S., director Univ. of Illi- 
nois L. Sch., Urbana, Ill. 

Wilson, H. W., publisher, H. W. Wilson 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wilson, Mrs H. W., editor, “Book Review 
Digest,” Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wilson, Martha, asst. Minnesota P. L. 
Commission, St. Paul, Minn. 

Wing, Florence, P. L., Whiting, Ind. 

Wire, Dr G. E., deputy-In. Worcester Co. 
Law L., Worcester, Mass. 

Wolter, P., care A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Wood, Annie A., asst. catigr. P. L., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Wood, Harriet A., In. F. P. L., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Woodard, Gertrude E., Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wright, Frank V., Law Library, Salem, 
Mass. 

Wright, Ida F., child. In. P. L., Evanston, 
Ill. 

Wright, Purd B., In. F. P. L., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Wyer, J. L, Jr., director N. Y. State L., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Wyer, Malcolm G., In. State Univ. L., 
Iowa City, Ia. 

Young, E. A., trus. P. L., St. Paul, Minn. 

Yust, William F., In, F. P. L., Louisville, 
Ky. 


ATTENDANCE SUMMARIES 
By Nina E. Browne, Registrar; 
Secretary A, L. A. Publishing Board 
By position and sex 
Men Women Total 


eer ee 15 11 26 
Commissioners ......... 7 20 27 
Chief librarians......... 82 162 244 
a 30 202 232 
Library school students 
and instructors ....... 2 30 32 
Commercial agents ..... 38 11 49 
EE eo ar ee 8 52 60 
Ry ete 182 488 670 
Deduct those counted 
See 1 5 6 
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SUMMARIES 


By geographical sections 





7 of the 9 No. Atlantic states sent... 106 
; ee: 9 So. Atlantic states ‘“ 33 
3 9 So. Central states 33 6 
8 8 No. Central states “ . 444 
> 8 Western states * 38 
mat 8 Pacific states = 26 
Canada = 6 
Philippine Islands 22 1 
New Zealand ” 1 
Unknown Py 3 
664 
By states 
er ee ee Caer 24 
reer e. ok Serre 103 
ON ere reer. BT Mv ccswwses 147 
OOS coin. 0 5.08% 3b. ErEivrrererice 42 
er oe Serer rr Te 17 
er Be VERS. civ cee cneea 3 
er STG. s5usvius con 13 
Bas c00ned te 3:0 OR 5.40% anne 7 
BS: oie Sandee ot a Serres 10 
ee | ee ree 3 
W,. Shsis excess ae Tee. 4 52:00) 5 wah 2 
BE 4 io nos cee 2 Sree 12 
ee ee WE ES 8S cect cas 5 
eS Serer 1] Wash. ...... 9 
eee eee 1| Canada ........ 6 
ee 2| New Zealand... 
| Sees 1| Philippines os 
8 AS ee ier 2] Unknown ...... 
eee 19 _— 
ee rere 11 
Ty. inieteishines 81 | ee 664 




















Abbot, Elizabeth, 415. 
Access to shelves, open shelves 
and loss of books, 231-252; 
en shelves for univ. lib. 


323-327. 

Ackley, Gabriella, 415. 

Adams, Edna C. 415. 

Adams, Leta B. 415. 

Adler, Cyrus, com. on interna- 
tional relations, 409. 

Affiliated organizations, proposal 
of medical lib. assoc. 414. 

Ahern, Mary E. 415; recorder, 
258; library institutes, 312- 
313; com. on headquarters in 
Chicago, 406; com. on coop. 
with N. EB. A. 409. 

Allen, Harriet L. 415. 

Allin, Eugenia, 415. 

American Association of Law 
Libraries, minutes, 318-322. 
American circulating library, 

Manila (McKee), 254-257. 


American Library Associr 
president's address at- 
wick), 113-121; secretar¥ cpt. 
121-125; treasurer's rpt. 125- 
128; rpt. of trustees of en- 


dowment fund, 135-136; rpt. of 
com. on resolutions, 257-258; 
election of officers, 258; why 
the A. L. A. likes to meet 
with National assoc. of state 
lib. (Bostwick), 276-278; min- 
utes of executive board and 
council, 406-414; registrar ap- 
pointed, 409; Louisville, Ky., 
place of 1909 meeting, 414; 
attendance register and sum- 
maries, 415-427. 

A. L. A. booklist, rpt. of Pub- 
lishing Board, 130; selection 
of books for (MacDonald) 
197-199. 

A. L. A. catalog rules, rpt. of 
Publishing Board, 131; rpt. of 
com. on (Hanson) 171-173; 
com. on, 409. 

A. L. A. Catalog Section, pro- 
ceedings, 359-372. 

L. A. Children’s Librarians’ 
‘Section, proceedings, 3872- 
382. 


A. L. A. College and Reference 
Section, proceedings, 323-355. 
A. L. A. committees on 


bookbinding. See Bookbind- 

ng. 

a ~~ See Bookbuy- 
n 


eatalog rules. See A. L. A. 
catalog rules. 

cooperation with N. E. A. 
See National Education As- 
sociation. 

finance, - i rf to, 409. 

headquarters. See A. A. 


headquarters. 

international relations. See 
International relations. 
library administration. See 
Library administration. 
library architecture. See 


Buildings, library 


library training. See Library 
training. 


INDEX 


library work with the blind. 


See Blind. 
nominations, rpt. of com. 411. 
program, appointment of, 409. 
public documents. See Pub- 
lic documents. 
relations of libraries to fed- 
eral and state governments. 
See Government relations 
resolutions, rpt. of com. 257- 


revision of constitution. See 
A. L. A. constitution. 
title-pages to pe’ dicals. See 


Periodicals. ; 
travel, appointment of, 409. 


A. L. A. constitution, rpt. of 
revision com. 146-147; ap- 
pointment of constitutional 


revision com. 409; rpt. to 
council 411; draft, 411-414. 


A. L. A. Council, minutes of, 
409-414. 
A. L. A. district meetings, rpt. 
of delegate to, 410-411 
L. A. endowment fund, 


bonding of trustees, 406: 
letter from Corey, 406-407. 

A. L. A. Executive Board, min- 
utes, 406-409. 

A. L. A. foreign booklists, rpt. 

of Publishing Board, 131; 
rpt. of League of Library 
Commissions, 310. 
. L. A. headquarters, rpt. 
Publishing Board, 128-129; 
motion relating to (Hill) 196; 
action of Executive Board, 
407-408; of Council, 409-414. 

A. L. A. list of subject head- 

rpt. of Publishing 


A. L. A. Publishing Board, rpt. 
of (Legler) 128-134; letter to 
executive board on bonding 
endowment fund trustees, 
406; apointments to, 409. 

Be ie ¥ School Section pro- 
posed, 4 

A. L. A. Trustees Section, pro- 
ceedings, 359. 

Amidon, Mary I. 415. 

Anderson, Augusta, 415. 

Anderson, Edwin H., com. on 
library architecture, 409. 

Arderson, John R. 415. 

Andrews, Clement W. 415; rpt. 
on constitutional revision, 
146-147, 411; com. on head- 
quarters in Chicago, 406; com. 
on constitutional revision, 
409; com. on library architec- 
ture, 409; member Publishing 
board, 409. 

Andrews, James DeWitt, 415. 

Angell, Laura, 415. 

Appleton, William W., rpt. of 
trustees of endowment pane 
135-136; trustee of A. L. 
endowment fund, 258. 

Arnold, Lillian B. 415. 

Askeland, Halvor, 415. 

Askew, Sarah B. the place, the 
man, and the book, 150-157; 
treasurer League of lib. com- 
missions, 817. 





Aussieker, Meta, 415. 

Austen, Willard H. 415. 

Averill, George B. 415. 

Axtell, Frederick G. 415. 

Ayers, Mary F. 415. 

Bacon, Corinne, rpt. of com, 
on  Jibrary adminstration, 
222-231; com. on lib. admin- 
istration, 408. 

Baensch, Emilida, 415. 

Bailey, Arthur L. 415; rpt. of 
com. on bookbinding, 173-176; 
com. on bookbinding, 409. 

Bailey, Charles H. 415. 

Baillie, Herbert, 415; New Zea- 
land libraries, 143-146. 

Bain, Virginia, 415. 

Baker, Adaline M. 415. 

Baker, Julia Attie, 415. 

Baldwin, Bessie R. 415. 

Baldwin, Clara F. 415; secre- 
tary League of library com- 
missions, 317. 

Bamford, Fred I. 415. 

Barickman, Mrs Rena M, 415. 

Barkley, Mrs A. J. 415. 

Barnes, Mrs Clara P. 415. 

Barr, Charles J. 415. 

Barrette, Lydia M. 415. 

Barry, Kathleen BE. 415. 

Bartelson, Mabel, 415. 

Bassett, Mrs Laura A. 415. 
3atson, Anna O. 415. 

Battis, Mrs Maud M. 415. 

Baumer, Bertha, 415. 

Beals, Mrs K. M. 415. 

Bechaud, Mary E. 415. 

Bell, John EB. 415. 

Bell, William §S. 415. 
Benjamin, Anna, 415. 

Billings, John S. com. on inter- 
national relations, 409. 

Bird, Minnie, 415. 

Biscoe, Ellen D. 415. 


Biscoe, Walter S. com. on 
catalog rules, 409. 
Bishop, William W. 415; two- 


minute talk on Stanyhurst’s 
translation of Aeneid, 168-169; 
amount of help to be given to 
readers, 327-332. 
Blackwelder, Paul, 415; com. on 
library architecture, 409. 
Blackwelder, Mrs Paul, 415. 
Blind, library work with, rpt. 
of com. on, 216-221; com. on, 


Bliss, Robert P. 416. 
Bongartz, J. Harry, 416. 
Bookbinding, rpt. of com. on 
(Bailey) 173-176; com. on, 409. 
Bookbuying, rpt. of com. on 
(Steiner) 179-183; remarks on 


a 183-190; com. on, 
Books, librarian as censor of 


(Bostwick) 113-121; the dear 
and dumpy twelves (Legler) 
148-150; the place, the man, 
and the book (Askew) 10- 
157; an amateur’s notions of 
boys’ books (Pearson) 158-162; 
fixing a purpose (Lord) 165- 
167; two minute talks on, 
167-171. 
Booth, Mary J. 416. 











Bostwick, Arthur E. 
librarian as censor (presi- 
dent’s address) 113-121; two 
minute talk on Duncan's The 
new knowledge, 170-171; why 
the A. L. A. likes to meet 
with National assoc. of state 
lib. 276-278; rpt. of dele- 
gate to state meetings, 410- 
4il1 


416; the 


Bowerman, George F. 416. 

Bowker, Richard Rogers, 416; 
two-minute talk on Mr 
Crewe’s career, 167. 


Bowman, C. Lewis, 416. 
Bowman, Frances E. 416. 
Brack, Edna M. 416. 

Bradley, Isaac 8. 416. 

Brady, B. B. 416. 

Brayton, Abby, 416. 

Brennan, William A. 416. 
Brett, William H. com. on 


library architecture, 409. 


Brewitt, Mrs Theodore Root, 
416. 

Brick, Mrs Marie E. 416. 

Brigham, Herbert O. 416; sta- 
tistics of state libraries, 207- 
275; pres. National assoc, 
state lib. 303. 

Brigham, Johnson, 416; two- 


minute talk on Carlyle’s He- 
roes and hero worship, 169; 
rpt. cf com. on extension of 


membership in Nat. assoc. 

state lib. 267-269; com. on 

public documents, 408. 
Brigham, Mrs Johnson, 416. 


Bronsky, Mrs Anna C. 416. 
Bronson, W. G., Jr. 416. 
Bronson, Mrs W. G. 
Brooks, L. May, 416. 
Brotherton, Jane W. 416. 
Brown, Alice Harris, 416. 
Brown, C. Rayner, 416. 

Brown, Charles H. 416. 

Brown, Demarchus C. 416; rpt. 
of com. on exchange and dis- 
tribution of state documents, 
263; 2d vice-pres. Nat. assoc. 
state lib. 303. 

Brown, Mrs Demarchus C. 

Brown, Margaret W. 
eling lib. statistics, 

Brown, Walter L. 
lor A. L, A. 258 


416. 

416; trav- 
306-308. 
416; council- 


Browne, Nina E. 416; com. on 
eatalog rules, 409; registrar, 
409; attendance register and 
summaries, 415-427. 
sudlong, Mrs Minnie C. 416. 

Buell, Myra, 416. 


Suildings, library, plans of, rpt. 
of Publishing Board, 131; rpt. 
of com. on lib. architecture 
(Dudley) 178-179; and their 
uses (Stone), 355-359; com. 
on lib. architecture, 409. 

Bullock, Edna D. 416. 

Bumstead, Frank M. 416. 

Bunker, Kathryne, 416. 

Burgess, F. BE. 416. 

Burnet, Duncan, 416. 

Burns, William Savage, 416. 

surpee, Lawrence J. 416; Cana- 
dian libraries of long ago, 

136-142; com. on public docu- 
ments, 408. 

Rutler, Harold L. 416. 

Butlin, Iva M. 416. 

Calkins, Mary J. 416. 

Campbell, Gertrude, 416. 


INDEX 


Canadian libraries of long ago 
(Burpee), 136-142. 

Canfield, Adah C. 416. 

Canfield, James H. com. on 
coop. with N. E. A. 409. 

Carey, Miriam E. 416. 

Carpenter, Mary F. 416. 

Carr, Henry J. 416; com. on 
constitutional revision, 409 

Carr, Mrs Henry J. 416. 

Carson, Helen, 416. 

Carter, Lillian M. 416. 

Carter, Maude Russell, 416. 

Casamajor, Mary, 416. 

Cataloging public ry ong ¥ 
404-405. See also A. L. 
Catalog Section. 

Chandler, Mrs me ag 2 * 417. 

Chapin, Plenche I. 

Chapin, So" .h D. sin 

Chicago, A. L. A. headquarters 
in, 406-408. 

Chidester, Maud, 417. 

Chivers, Cedric, 417. 

Claflin, Louise, 417. 

Clark, Homer P. 417. 

Clark, Mollie L. 417. 

Clarke, Elizabeth K. 417. 

Clatworthy, Linda M. 417. 

Cloud, Josephine P. 417. 

Clough, Mrs W. G. 417. 

Clute, Miss L. W. 417. 

Coddington, Hester, 417. 

Cole, Theodore L. 417. 

College libraries, open shelves 
for uniy. lib. 323-327; appor- 
tionment of book funds, 341- 
347. 

Conner, Elizabeth, 417. 

Conrad, Mrs William §8. 417. 

Converse, M. Louise, 417. 

Converse, Minnie B. 417. 

Cook, Lillian E. 417. 

Cooley, Prof. Roger W. 417. 

Cooper, Florence, 417. 

Cooper, Grace A. 417. 

Corey, Deloraine Pendre, 417; 
rpt. of trustees of endow- 
ment funds, 135-136; letter 
on endowment funds, 406-407. 

Corey, Mrs Deloraine P. 417. 

Corteau, Stella, 417. 

Corwin, Ella F. 417. 

Countryman, Gratia A. 417. 

Cowles, Mrs Julia Darrow, 417. 

Coy. Alice Bourland, 417. 

Crafts, Lettie M. 417. 

Cramer, Katherine, 417. 

Craver, Harrison W. 417. 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 











‘roft, Samuel M. 417. 
‘rossley, F. B. 417. 
‘ully, Lucile Mary, 417. 


‘ummings, Alta, 417. 
‘unningham, Marguerite, 417. 
‘urrier, T. Franklin, com. on 


catalog rules, 409. 

Curtis, Edna L. 417. 

Curtis, Florence R. 417. 

Curtiss, Lucy M. 417. 

Cutter, William Parker, 417; 
two-minute talk on Kipling’s 
Kim, 169; remarks on book- 
buying, 183-190; com. on 
bookbuying, 409. 

Dame, Katharine, 417. 

Dana, John C., com. 
buying, 409. 

Dance, H. H. 417. 

Davis, Georgia 8. 417. 

Davis, Lillian E. 417. 

Davis, Miriam M. 417. 

Davis, Olive BE. 417. 


on book- 
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Davis, T. W. 417. 
Dawley, Frank F. 417; com. on 
finance, 
Dawson, Jennie, 417. 


Deffenbaugh, Mrs Estelle, 418. 

Delaney, Alice B. 418. 

De Laughter, Mrs Nellie Me- 
ereary, 418. 

Dennis, Elizabeth, 418. 

Denny, Christina, 418. 

Depository libraries for 
doc. 399-403. 

Derickson, Maud E. 418. 

Derthick, Edna, 418. 

Dewart, Ella G. 418. 


gov. 


Dewey, Melvil, com. on coop. 
with N. BE. A. 409. 
Dickinson, Asa Don, com. on 


lib. work with blind, 409. 
Dickinson, Sarah 8. 418. 
Dickinson, Mrs William C. 418. 
Dignan, Frank W. 418. 
Dinsmore, Lucy C. 418. 
Donnan, Helen P. 418. 

Doster, J. B. 418. 

Dougherty, Anna R. 418. 

ougherty, Helen, 418. 

Souglass, Matthew Hale, 418. 

ousman, Mary E. 418. 

»sser, Annie 8S. 418. 

i vy, Mrs Kate, 418. 

Drexel Institute lib. school, ev- 
olution of curriculum (Kroe- 
ger), 210-213. 

Drury, Francis K. W. 418; care 
of maps, 347-353. 

Duboe, Charles H. 418. 

Dudley, Charles R. 418; rpt. of 
com, on lib. architecture, 178- 
179. 

Dunlap, Mrs Rose Barteau, 418. 

Dunn, Martha EB. 418. 


Duren, Fanny, 418. 
Durham, Josephine EB. 418. 
Durlin, Maud, 418. 
Earhart, Francis BE. 418. 


Eastland, Mrs K. W. 418. 
Eastland, Vera, 418. 
Eastman, Linda A. 418. 
Baton, Harriet L. 418. 

Eddy, Mary B. 418. 
Edwards, Grace Osborne, 418. 
Eggers, Edward BE. 418. 
Ellinwood, H. Della, 418. 


Elliott, Julia BE. 418. 

Ellis, Hannah C. 418. 

Elmendorf, Mrs H. L. 2d vice- 
pres. A. L. A. 258; com. on 
lib. training, 408; member 


Publishing Board, 409. 
Emerick, Edna, 418. 
Encking, Louise F. 418. 
Enderis, Dorothy, 418. 
Endowment funds, 406-407. 
Engle, Emma R. 418. 


Evans, Mrs Alice G. 418. 
Everhart, Elfrida, 418; ways 


and means of popularizing 
government documents, 382- 
a4 

Fairchild, Mrs 8S. C. com. on 
work with blind, 409. 

Fanning, Clara A. 418. 

Farr, Alice N. 418. 

Fawcett, Nellie, 418. 

Faxon, Frederick Winthrop, 


418; travel com. 409. 
Faxon, Mrs Marcus, 418. 
Feazel, E. A. 418; pres. Amer. 
assoc. law lib. 321. 
Feazel, Mrs E. A. 418. 
Fernald, Louise M. 418. 
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Ferson, Merton L. 418. 

Fetterman, Valeria, 418. 

Field, Agnes J. 418. 

Field, O. J. 419. 

Field, Pauline, 419. 

Firkins, Ina, 419. 

Firner, Barbara, 419. 

Flattery, Amanda M. 419. 

Fleming, Mrs J. R. 419. 

Fletcher, William I. rpt. of 
com. on title-pages and in- 
dexes to periodicals, 221-222. 

Flint, Hattie L. 419. 

Folk-lore, service of, to educw 
tion, 381-382. 

Foote, Elizabeth L. 419. 

Forbes, Mary A. 419. 

Forgeus, Margaret, 419. 

Forrest, Elizabeth, 419. 

Foster, Mary Stuart, 419. 

Foster, Winnie Violet, 419. 

Foye, Charlotte Henderson, 419. 

Freeman, Florence M. 419. 

Freeman, Marilla W. 419. 

Fuller, Milton P. 419. 

Gaillard, FE. me com. On coop. 
with N. E. A. 

Galbreath, Charles RB. 419; 
vice-pres. League of lib. ¢ 
missions, 317. 

Gale, Edward ©. 419. 

Gash, Norman B. 419. 

Gaylord, Alice, 419. 

Geer, Helen F. 419. 

Gerould, James Thayer, 419. 
Gholson, Edwin, editor Amer. 
assoc. law lib. 322. 

Gibson, Irene, 419. 

Gilbert, Frank B. com. 
eral relations, 409. 

Gilbert, Lucy, 419. 

Gillis, J. L. 419; relation of 
state libraries to other educa- 


on fed- 


tional institutions, 284-285; 
com. on _ federal relations, 
409. 

Gilson, Marjary L. proposes es- 
tablishment of School Sec- 
tion, 409. 

Gilson, Mrs M. I. 419. 

Girard, A. C. 419. 

Gladstone, Eleanor, 419. 
Glasier, Gilson G. 419; editor 
Amer. assoc. law lib. 322. 

Glen, Mary, 419. 

Glenn, Clara, 419. 

Glenn, Marian R. 419. 

Godard, George 8S. 419; rpt. of 


com. on systematic bibliogra- 
phy of state official literature, 
276; state and local historical 


societies, 298-303; vice-pres. 
Amer. assoc. law lib. 321; 
com. on public doc. 408. 


Goeks, Hedwig M. 419. 

Goit, Alice M,. 419. 

Goodnow, Mrs Lillian C. 419. 

Gould, Charles H. 419; presi- 
dent A. L. A. 258; program 
com. 409. 

Gould, H. A. 419. 

Government Documents Round 
Table, proceedings, 382-406. 
Government relations, com. on 
relations of lib. to federal 
and state governments, 409. 

Grant, Mary, 419 

Gray, Elmer T. 419. 
Greene, Katherine, 419. 
Greenman, Sara Judd, 419. 
Gregg, Nellie B. 419. 
Grierson, Mrs. E. 8. 419. 


INDEX 


Griffin, Elizabeth, 
bookbindings, 409. 

Gunthorp, Pauline, 419. 

Guthrie, Anna L. 419. 

Hadley, Chalmers, 419. 

Hagey, Emma J. 419. 

Haines, Alice J. 419. 

Haines, Mabel R. 419. 

Hall, Drew B. nominated coun- 
cillor A. L. A. 411, 

Hall, Jennie, 419. 

Haller, F. L. 419; finance com. 
408. 


Hammond, Blanche, 420. 

Hanson, James C. M. 420; rpt. 
of com. on catalog rules, 171- 
poh com. on catalog rules, 


com. on 


Hanson, Stella BE. 420. 

Harwood, Helen, 420. 

Hasse, Adelaide R. rpt. of 

on public documents, 

ouncillor A. L. A. 258. 
s, Charles Harris, 420. 

en, Martha E. 420. 

viland, Mrs Grace K. 420. 

awks, Emma B. 420. 

Hawley, Elizabeth M. 420. 

Hawley, Emma A. 420. 

Hays, Florence, 420. 

Hayward, Mabel, 420. 

Hazeltine, Mary Emogene, 420; 












two-minute talk on _ Alice 
Freeman Palmer, 170; rpt. 
publication com. 


League of 
lib. commissions, 309-312. 
Hean, Clarence 8S. 420. 
Heiberg, Kr. 420. 

Henry, William FE. 420. 

Herbert, Clara Wells, 420. 

Hess, Mrs Gertrude Fox, 420. 

Hess, Julia, 420. 

Hewins, Caroline M. 420; two- 
minute talk on Ruskin’s Ele- 
ments of drawing, 168. 

Hewitt, Luther BE, 420; execu- 
tive com. Amer. assoc. law 
lib. 322. 

Hild, Frederick H. 420. 

Hildreth, Eugene W. 420. 


Hill, Frank P. 420; com. on 
constitutional revision, 409; 
com. on lib. architecture, 
409. 

Hillis, Madalene 8S. 420. 

Hitt, Jesse M. 


Hitt, Mrs Jesse M. 420, 
Hoagland, Merica, 420. 
Hodges, N. D. C. 1st vice-pres. 
A. L. A. 258. 
Hodnerfield, Jacob, 420. 
Hopkins, Anderson H. 
er’s rpt. 125-128. 
Hopkins, Jessie, 420. 
Hopkins, Julia A. 420. 
Howard, Clara E. 420, 
Howe, Harriet E. 420. 


treasur- 


Howe, Mrs Henry J. 420; ist 
vice-pres. League of lib. com- 
missions, 317. 

Hubbell, Jane P. 420. 

Hughes, Tessie L. 420. 


Hulce, Jennie A. 420. 
Hume, Jessie Fremont, 420. 
Hutchins, Frank A. 420. 
Hutchinson, Helen, 420. 
Hyde, Sophie, 420. 

Hypes, Cornelia A. 420. 
Hyslop, Ida Maud, 420 
Imhoff, Ono Mary, 420. 
Ingersoll, Elizabeth S. 420. 
Ingerson, Martha, 420. 





1910, 


International Congress 
proposal, 410. 
International relations, rpt. of 
com, on, 171; com. on, 
Irwin, Jennie 8S. 420 
Irwin, Mr, 420. 
Isom, Mary Frances, 
Jehle, Clara A. 420. 
Jennings, Anna V. 420. 
Jennings, Judson Toll, 420. 
Jessup, Mrs Jennie B. 421. 
Sowemt, Walter K. 421. 
Jewett, Mrs W. K. 421. 
Johnson, Alice 8. 421. 
Johnson, Milton, 421. 
Johnson, Roxana G. 421. 
Johnston, Esther, 421. 
Johnston, Richard H. 421. 
Johnston, W. Dawson, 421; lib. 
of Bureau of education in re- 
lation to other pedagogical 
collections, 338-341. 


420. 


Jones, Charity, 421. 

Jones, Katherine D. 421. 

Jones, Sarah EB. 421. 

Jones, Thomas D. trustee 
A. L. A. endowment fund, 
258. 

Jordan, Lois M. 421. 


Judd, Lewis 8S. 421. 
Jutton, Emma R. 421. 
Kaiser, Zelma, 421. 
Kay, Isabel, 421. 
Kearney, George, 
om. Amer. assoc. 
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Kelly, Hugh T. 421. 

Kelly, Mrs H. T. 421, 

Kelsey, Ada, 421. 

Kelso, Tessa L. 421; two-min- 
ute talk on James’ Awkward 
age, 169-170. 

Kennedy, Helen T. 421, 

Kennedy, John P. 421. 

Keogh, Andrew, 421; catalogs 
and catalogers, 360-361. 

Kerr, Lilian Calhoun, 421. 

Kildal, Arne, 421. 

William C. 421, 
Cdith A. 421. 


Kimball, 

King, 

King, John RF. 421; 1st vice-pres. 
National assoc. state lib. 803. 

Kingsbury, David L. 421. 

Klingelsmith, Margaret C. 421. 

Knotts, Mrs Minnie P. 421. 

Koch, Theodore W. 421; appor- 
tionment of book funds in 
college and univ. lib. 341-344; 
pub. doc. com. 408. 

Koehler, Aurora H, 421. 

Kohler, Minnie W. 421. 

Kroeger, Alice B. 421; evolu- 
tion of curriculum of Drexel 


executive 
law lib. 


Institute lib. sch. 210-213; 
chairman A. L. A. Catalog 
Section, 370; catalog rules 
com. 409, 

Kroeger’s Guide to reference 
books, rpt. of Publishing 
Board, 130-131. 


Kuhuke, Hugo, 421. 
Kumli, Bertha, 421. 
La Grave, Daisy, 421. 
Lamb, Mrs Alice A. 421. 
Lane, Harriet, 421. 
Lane, William C. com. 
eral relations, 409; com. on 
international relations, 409; 
constitutional re- 


on fed- 


com. on 
vision, 409. 

Langworthy, Caroline V. 421. 

Lathrop, Mary E. 421. 








Laurson, Edla, 421. 

Lavell, Richard, 421. 

arrangement of 
(Sage) 296-298. 

Law libraries. See American 
association of law libraries. 
Lawrence, Isabel, service of 
folk-lore to education, 381-382. 

Lawton, Eva J. 421. 

League of Library Commission- 
ers, proceedings, 305-317. 

Leavitt, Olive, 421. 

Lee, George W. 421. 

Leeper, Rosa M. 421. 

Lefler, Grace, 421. 

Legislative reference work and 
its opportunities (Woodruff) 
278-283. 

Legler, Henry E. 421; rpt. of 
Publishing Board, 128-134; 
the dear and dumpy twelves, 
148-150; councillor A. L. A. 
258; com. on headquarters, 
Chicago, 406; com. on lib. 
training, 408; member Pub- 
lishing Board, 409. 

Lester, Clarence B. 421. 

Leupp, Harold L. 421. 

Leupp, Mrs Harold L. 421. 

Lewis, William FE. 421. 

Libraries, Canadian (Burpee) 
136-142; New Zealand (Baillie) 
143-146; the city library as a 
business investment (Me- 
Carthy) 190-196; open shelves 
and the loss of books (Lord) 
221- : open shelves (Willcox) 
249-2: 

Library TS icieteaaliiie. rpt. on, 
229-931; com. on, 

Library Commissions. See 
State library commissions. 
Library institutes (Ahern) 312- 
Library membership as a civic 

force (Moore) 372-380. 

Library schools, accredited, re- 
solutions, 409-41 0. 

Library training, rpt. of com. 
on, 199-202; evolution of lib. 
school curriculum (Plummer) 


203-205; factors in develop- 
ment of curriculum (Wyer) 
205-206; com. on, 408-409. See 
also Pratt Institute library 
school; Drexel Institute lib- 
rary school; Pittsburg Carne- 
gie lib. training school for 
children’s librarians. 

Lien, E. J. 421. 

Lightbody, Martha, 422. 


Lindsay, Mary B. 422. 

Linn, Mrs Frances B. 422. 

Little, George Thomas, 
c of com. on 


422; 
resolutions, 


8. 

Little, George Tappan, 422. 

Little, Jessie, 422. 

Loomis, Nellie A. 422. 

Lord, Isabel Ely, 422; fixing 
& purpose, 165-167; open 
shelves and the loss of books, 
231-249. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
from, for A. L. 
place in 1909, 414. 

Louisville, Ky. meeting place 
of A. L. A. for 1909, 414. 

Lowe, Harriet Louise, 422. 

Lowry, Mary E. 422. 

Lucas, Stella, 422. 

Lummis, Charles F. 


invitation 
A. meeting 


422. 


INDEX 


Lyman, Edna, 422. 
Mabbett, Leora E. 422. 
Macbeth, George A. headquar- 
ters at Pittsburg, 407; finance 
com. 408. 
McBride, Jessie B. 422. 
McCaine, Mrs Helen J. 422. 
McCarthy, Ada J. 422. 
McCarthy, Charles, the city 
library as a business invest- 
ment, 190-198; com. on public 
documents, 408. 
McCarthy, Nathaniel, 422. 
McCarthy, Mrs Nathaniel, 422. 
McClelland, E. W. 422. 
McClurg, A. . & Co. letter 
offering A. L. A. headquar- 
ters in Chicago, 407, 408. 
McCollough, Ethel F. 422. 
McCurdy, Robert M. 422. 
MacDonald, Katharine I. 422; 
selection of books for A. L. 
A. booklist, 197-199; member 
Publishing Board, 409. 
Mcllwaine, Henry R. 422; com. 
on federal relations, 409. 
McIntosh, Mrs B. L. 422. 
McKee, Syrena, 422; American 
circulating lib. of Manila, 
4-257. 
McKnight, Elizabeth R. 422. 
McKown, Blanche, 422. 
McLean, Harry M. 422. 
McLoney, Ella M. 422. 
McPherson, Mrs G. B. 422. 
MacPherson, Maud R. 422. 
McRaith, Helen, 422. 
MeVeety, Ethel, 422. 


Maltby, Mrs Silas B. 422 
Mann, Alice C. 422. 
Mann, Margaret, 422; com. on 


catalog rules, 409. 

Maps, care of, 347-355. 

Marple, Alice, 422. 

Martin, Arabel, 422. 

Marvin, Cornelia, library com- 
missions and rural schools, 
314-316. 

Marvin, George W. 422. 

Marvin, Hattie E. 422. 

Mathews, Mary E. 422. 

Maxey, Louise, 422. 

Mead, H. Ralph, 422. 

Medical Library Assoc. 
tion of, 414. 

Merrill, Bertha H. 422. 

Merrill, Mrs Emily A. 

Milam, Carl Hastings, 

Miller, Lulu F. 422. 

Miller, Zana K. 422. 

Mills, Edward 8S. 422. 

Miner, Ruth P. 422. 

Montgomery, Thomas L. 422; 


a ffilia- 


422. 


422. 


president’s address to Na- 
tional assoc. state lib. 260- 
262. 

Moore, Annie C. 422; library 


membership as a civic force, 
372-380. 
Morse, Anna Louise, 423. 
Mosher, Lovila M. 423. 
Moulton, John G. 423. 
Moyer, L. R. 423. 
Muir, Harriet G. 423. 
Murphy, John V. 423. 
Muskokee, invitation from, for 
. A. meeting place in 
1909, 414. 


Nachman, Selma, 423. 
Nason, Sabra L. 423. 
National Association 

Libraries, 


of State 
proceedings, 260- 
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304; secretary’s and treasur- 


er’s rpt. 262. 

Nationa Education Associa- 
tion, rpt. of com. on coop. 
— ae A. L. A. com. on 

wetenee, Emma R. 423; rpt. of 
com. on lib. work with lind, 
216-221; com. on lib. work 
with blind, 409. 

Nelson, Peter, 423. 

Netherwood, H. C. 423. 

New Zealand libraries (Baillie), 
143-146. 

Nichols, Susie C. 423. 

Nicholson, J. N. 423. 

Nilsson, Emma, 423. 

Northampton, ‘Mass. 
from, for A. 
place in 1909, 414. 

Nunn, Janet H. 423. 

Nunns, Annie A. 423. 

Oakley, Minnie M. 423; secre- 
tary’s and treasurer’s rpt. 
Nat. assoc. state lib. 262; sec- 
retary and treasurer, 303. 

Oakley, Mrs D. A. 423. 

Oberholtzer, Mrs Rosa A. 423. 

O’Brien, Anna, 423. 

O’Brien, Margaret A. 423. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. invita- 
tion from, for A. L. A. meet- 
ing place in 1909, 414. 

Olcott, Frances J. training of 
a children’s librarian, 213-216. 

Olds, Robert E. 423. 

Olson, Nelle A. 423. 

Omundson, Tilda, 423. 

Osborn, Lyman P. 423. 

Osborn, Mrs Lyman P. 423. 

Overton, Florence, 423. 

Ovitz, Delia G. 423. 

Owen, Ethel, 423. 

Owen, Thomas M. com. 
lic documents, 408. 

Owens, Belle, 423. 

Oxley, Mary, 423. 

Paddock, Alice M. 423. 

Paine, Clarence 8S. 423. 

Palmer, Margaret, 423. 

Parker, Glen, 423. 

Parker, William A. 423. 

Parkman, Francis, how to get 
Parkman read (Thwaites), 
162-165. 

Parmele, Ella Goodwin, 423. 

Parvin, Newton R. 423. 

Patten, Frank C. 423. 

Patten, Katharine, 423. 

Patton, Adah, 423. 

Pearson, Edmund L. an ama- 
teur’s notions of boys’ books, 
158-162. 

Peckham, George W. 423. 

Pereles, James M,. 423. 

Pereles, Mrs J. M. 42¢ 

Periodicals, rpt. of com. on tl- 
tle-pages to, 221-222. 

Perry, Rachel Craig, 425. 

Peters, Orpha M. 423. 

Peterson, Rhoda, 423. 

Phelps, Edith Allen, 423. 

Phelps, Edith M. 423. 

Pinkum, Anna §. 423. 

Pittsburg, Carnegie lib. train- 
ing sch. for children’s libra- 
rians (Olcott), 213-216. 

Pleasants, Lucy L. 423. 

Plumb, Elizabeth, 423. 

Plummer, Mary W. 423; rpt. 
of com. on library training, 
199-202; evolution of the li- 


invitation 
A. meeting 


on pub- 
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brary school curriculum, 203- 
205; evolution of Pratt Insti- 
tute lib. seh. curriculum, 206- 
210; teaching use of public 
documents in lib. sch. 3887- 
388; com. on lib. training, 
408. 


Poirier, Lydia M. 423. 

Pollard, Annie A. 424. 

Poole, Franklin O. 424; secre- 
tary-treasurer Amer. assoc. 
law lib. 322. 

Porter, Washington T. 424; 
trustee A. L. A. endowment 
fund, 258. 

Post, William L. 424; govern- 
ment documents round table, 
382-406. 

Potter, Kate M. 424. 

Potter, Lucy A. 424. 

Potter, Marion E. 424. 

Powers, Wm. H. 424. 

Pratt Institute lib. school, evo- 
lution of curriculum (Vluim- 
mer), 206-210. 

Preston, C. A. 424. 

Preston, Nina K. 424. 

Price, Helen L. 424. 

Price, Helen U. 424. 

Public documents, rpt. of com. 
on (Hasse), 178; com. on, 408. 
See also Government Docu- 
ments Round Table. 

Putnam, Herbert, com. on con- 
stitutional revision, 409; com. 
on international relations, 
409. 

Rahn, Lucy, 424. 

Ranck, Samuel H. 424; coun- 
cillor A. L. A. 258; com. on 
public dociments, 408. 

Randall, Bertha T. 424. 

Rankin, Julia T. 424. 

Rathbone, Josephine <A. 424; 
two-minute talk on l[inrdy’s 
Dynasts, 167-168. 

Ray, Mary K. 424. 

Reed, Mrs Fred W. 424. 

Reeder, C. W. systematic in- 
2 in overmunent doc- 
uments, 385 

Reference w ork, amount of help 
to be given to readers, ‘27- 
334; in state libraries, 534- 
338; relations betweeu refer- 
ence librarians and catalog- 
ers, 361-370. 

Remann, Henry C. 424. 

Reynolds, Margaret, 424. 

Richardson, Cass, 424. 

Richardson, Ernest C. 424; rpt. 
of com. on international rela- 
tions, 171; open shelves for 
univ. libraries, 323-825; com. 
on international relations, 
409; com. on catalog rules, 


Ringier, Margaret, 424. 

Ritter, Jessie L. 424. 

Robbins, Ethel A. 424. 

Robbins, Mary E. 424. 

Roberts, Edna, 424. 

Roberts, Flora B. 424; com. on 
coop. with N. E. A.. 409. 

Roberts, Jennie E. 424. 

Robinson, Doane, 424. 

Robinson, Maude E. 424. 

Robords, Mabel, 424. 

Roden, Carl B. 424; thoughts 
on reference librarians, 361- 


364. 
Rood, Emma, 424. 





INDEX 


Root, Azariah S. com. on lib. 
training, 408. 

Roper, Eleanor, 424. 

Rose, Grace D. 424; com. on 
lib. training, 408. 

Rosholt, Ruth, 424. 

Rowell, Mrs Irene (Utley), 424. 

Rowell, W. C. 424. 

Rowland, Dunbar, 424; influ- 
ence of ideals on national life, 
290-296. 

Rush, Charles E. 424. 

Russell, Florence, 424. 

Rutherford, Katherine, 424. 

Ryan, Miss, s 

Ryan, Ella V. 424. 

Sabin, Daisy B. 424. 

Sage, L. H. arrangement of law 
books, 296-298. 

Sampson, F. A. 424. 

Sanborn, Alice E. 424. 

Sanborn, W. F. 424. 

Sanford, Delia C. 424. 

Sawyer, Mrs Harriet I’. 424. 

Schaefer, Ida, 424. 

Schauers, Jennie 8S. 424. 

Schenk, Frederick W. 424; ex- 
ecutive com. Amer. assoc. 
law lib. 322: editor, Amer. 
assoc. law lib. 322. 

School Section proposed, 409. 

Schools, rural, lib. commissions 
and (Marvin), 314-316. 

Seattle, Wash. invitation from, 
for A. L. A. meeting place in 
1909, 414. 

Second class postal rates on lib. 
publications, 409. 

Seeley, Blanche, 424. 

Senter, Lulu C. 425. 

Severance, Henry O. 425. 

Sewall, Harriet W. 425. 

Shattuck, Helen RB. 42 

Sheldon, Annie, 425. 

Shepard, Jane L. 425. 

Sheriff, Mary F. 425. 

Sieg, Vera, 425. 

Simpson, Frances, 425. 

Simpson, Ida D. 425. 

Skeer, Tina, 425. 

Skogh, Hattie M. 425. 

Skogh, Lillian V. 425 

Small, A. J. 425. 

Small, Mrs A. J. 425. 

Smart, Ruth A. 425 

Smith, Anna D. 425. 

Smith, C. Willard, 425. 

Smith, Frank V. 425. 

Smith, Helen, 425. 

Smith, Laura, 425; sec’y Cata- 
log section, 370. 

Smith, Mary A. 425 

Smith, Mary Alice, 425. 

Smith, Mand, 425. 

Sneed, Mrs Percival, 425; pres. 
League of lib. commissions, 
317. 

Snow, Mrs A. H. 425. 

Soule, Charles C. rpt. of trus- 
tees of endowment fund, 135- 
136. 

Spear, Lois M. 425. 

Spooner, Mrs L. C. 425. 

Stansbury, Alta L. 425. 

Starr, Augusta, 425. 

State documents, rpt. of com. 
on exchange and distribution 
of (Brown), 263; rpt. of com. 
on systematic bibliography of 
state official literature (God- 
ard), 276. 

State historical societies, state 





libraries and local hist. soc. 
(Godard), 298-3038. 

State libraries, rpt. on statis- 
tics of (Brigham), 270-275; re- 
lation of, to other educational 
institutions (Gillis), 284-285; 
relations between state and 
municipal libraries, 285-288. 
See also National Association 
of State Libraries. 

State library commissions, and 
rural schools (Marvin), 314- 
316; what they can do for the 
small lib. (Tyler), 370-872. 
See also League of Library 
Commissions. 

Statistics of state libraries 
(Brigham), 270-275. 

Steadman, Ruth, 425. 

Stearns, Helen J. 425. 

Stearns, Lutie E, 425; traveling 
libraries, 305-306. 

Stechert, Mrs Emma, 425. 

Steele, Katherine D. 425. 

Steiner, Bernard C. 425; rpt. of 
com. on federal and state re- 
lations, 176-177; rpt. of com. 
on bookbuying, 179-183; com. 
on federal relations, 409; com. 
on bookbuying, 409. 

Steinmetz, Karl E,. 425. 

Stetson, Willis K. 425. 

Stevens, Eva G. 425. 

Stevenson, Hattie E. 425. 

Stewart, Mrs Mary L. 425. 

Stewart, Rose G. 425. 

Stinchfield, a M. 425. 

Stone, Jacob, 425; library build- 
ings and their. ‘uses, 355-358. 

Stover, Bessie L. 425. 

Sutliff, Mary L. com. on pub- 
lic documents, 408. 

Swezey, Anne D, 425. 

Taber, Josephine, 425. 

Talcott, Mary K. 425. 

Tallett, Gladys May, 425. 

Tanner, Cora, 425 

Tappert, Katherine, 425. 

Taylor, Graham, 425; civic 
value of lib. work with chil- 
dren, 380-381. 

Taylor, Mary W. 425. 

Templeton, Charlotte, 425, 

Thain, Mabel A. 425. 

Thayer, Maude, 426. 

Thompson, Blanche, 426. 

Thompson, J. D. com. on pub- 
lic documents, 408, 

Thompson, Laura A. 426. 

Thomson, John, com. on lib. 
architecture, 409. 

Thorn, M. BE. Tilley, 426. 

Thornton, Ella M. 426. 

Thraves, Meade G. 426. 

Thwaites, Reuben G. 426; how 
to get Parkman read, 162-165; 
relations between state and 
municipal libraries, 285-288. 

Tobitt, Edith, councillor A. L. A. 
258. 


Todd, Marie A. 426. 

Tolman, Frank L. 426; refer- 
ence problem of state lib. 
334-338. 

Tolman, Mrs Frank L. 426. 

Torpey, Agnes, 426. 

Traveling libraries (Stearns’, 
305-306; statics of (Brown), 
8306-308. 

Trustees’ Section, proceedings, 
355-259. 


Turvill, Helen, 426. 














Tutt, Virginia, 426. 

Tweedell, Edward D. 426. 

Tyler, Alice 8. 426; rpt. of com. 
to ascertain what commis- 
sions are doing for lib. in 
state institutions, 313; lib. 
commissions, the small lib. 
and the card catalog, 370-372. 

Tyler, Anna C. 426. 

Tyler, Marian, 426. 

Uhlemeyer, Bertha L. 426. 

Underhill, Caroline M. 426; com. 
on lib. training, 409. 

U. 8S. Bureau of education li 


brary, in relation to other 


pedagogical collections (John- 
ston), 338-341. 

University libraries. See Col 
lege libraries. 

Upham, Warren, 426. 

Upham, Mrs Warren, 426 

Utley, George B. 426. 

Utley, Henry M. 426. 

Van Buren, Maud, 426. 

Van Valkenburgh, Agnes, 426. 

Vitz, Carl P. P. 426. 

Vose, Annie E. 426. 

Vose, Emma E. 426. 

Wagner, Sula, 426; com. on lib. 
administration, 408. 

Wait, Maud A. 426 
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Wakefield, Marjorie, 426. 
Wales, Elizabeth B. 426. 
Walker, T. B. 426. 

Walker, Ruth G. 426. 

Wall, Lenore, 426. 

Wall, Marian, 426. 

Wall, Mildred, 426. 

Walther, Jennie S. 426. 

Ward, Annette P. 426. 

Warner, Marjorie F. 426. 

Warren, Irene, rpt. of com. on 
coop. with N. E. A. 179. 

Watkins, Arthur E. 426. 

Weare, Miss 8S. H. 426. 

Webb, Mrs Margaret E. 426. 

Webber, Lorena, 426. 

Weber, Mrs Jessie P. 426. 

Weeks, Mrs Malinda (Weber), 
426. 

Wellman, com. on lib. adminis 
tration, 408; member Publish 
nig Board, 409. 

Wells, Martha C. 426. 

West, John B. 426. 

West, Mabel G. 426. 

Whare, Grace, 426. 

White, Julia S. 426. 

Whittlesey, Julia M. 426. 

Wilde, = P. 426. 

Willcox, EF. 8S. 426; open shelves, 
249-252. 
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Willever, E. BE. 426. 

Williams, H. O. 

Williams, Lizzie A. 426. 

Williams, Mary, 426. 

Wilson, Albert 8S. 427. 

Wilson, H. W. 427. 

Wilson, Mrs H. W. 427. 

Wilson, Martha, 427. 

Wing, Florence, 427. 

Wire, George E. 427; com. on 
bookbinding, 409. 

Wolter, P. 427. 

Wood, Annie A. 427. 

Wood, Harriet A. 427. 

Woodard, Gertrude E. 427. 

Woodruff, Clinton Rogers, leg- 
islative reference work and 
its opportunities, 278-283. 

Wright, Frank V. 427. 

Wright, Ida F. 427. 

Wright, i B. 427; treasurer 

L. 258. 


Wyer, 3" 1. Jr. 427; secretary's 
rpt. 121-125; factors in devel- 
opment of lib. school curricu- 
lum, 205-206; program com. 


409. 

Wyer, Malcolm G. 427. 

Young, E. A. 427. 

Yust, William F. 427; com. on 
lib. architecture, 409 





